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FIRE ON THE HEARTH. 


BY H. H, 








‘Tis the flercest of all fierce winter nights, 
The snow is piled deep and the sharp air bites, 
And pitiless guste of sleet and of rain 
Are beating against every window pane. 
The sashes are rattling, the whole house rocks, 
The wind like a demon voice jeers and mocks ; 
But through all the sleet and the rain and the 
snow 
The fire on the hearth sends its steadfast glow, 
Streams under each door with token of cheer, 
Lights up every window ruddy and clear, 
And travelers out in the bitter weather 
Look longingly in and say, drawing near: 
© Ah! there must be souls taking comfort to- 
gether!” 
Each life bas its storms and fierce winter 
nights, 
Which trouble makes dark and which no star 
lights, 
{n which fear and loneliness, loss and pain, 
Seem sent in great gusts like a freezing rain, 
And faith staggers, trembling, beneath the 
shocks, 
And doubt, with the voice of a demon, mocks. 
But & brave heart glows with a steadfast glow 
And keeps its fire bright, spite of allthe woe; 
Can smile in each face in good will and cheer 
And holds its own purposes firm and clear ; 
And travelers out in life’s bitter weather 
Look longingly up and say, drawing near: 
‘* This soul and sorrow take strange comfort 
together.” 





BUNYAN’S NEW MONUMENT. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Wonvers never cease. A few weeks ago 
one of the proudest of the British aristocracy 
erected, at his own cost, a noble monument 
to the Baptist ‘“‘tinker” who wrote the 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress.” The Duke of Bed- 
ford has set up a bronze statue in the town 
of Bedford to the one man who has made 
that town historic and immortal. Dean 
Stanley, of Westminster, graced the occa- 
sion, not only by his presence, but by the 
delivery of a bright address in praise of 
the marvelous allegorist. The rude old 
chair in which Bunyan sat (while he was 
outside of Bedford Jail) was brought forward 
as one of the few surviving relics of the 
‘minister of the Baptist meeting at Bed- 
ford.”” The eloquent Dean told the assem- 
bled multitude that if any person present 
had never read the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
he should go home and do so at once; and 
f any person had read it one hundred times, 
he had better read it forthe one hundred 
and first. And so the most eminent divine 
in the Church of England has paid the high- 
est possible tribute to the most remarkable 
genius that has yet stood in an English 
dissenting pulpit! The world does move, 
and the ancient Establishment moves with 
it. 

For one, I heartily rejoice in the late 
demonstration at Bedford. Glorious old 
Cromwell has not astatue yet on British 
soil! (Foreign Prince Albert has several 
dozens of them.) Milton hasnone. It was 
time that Puritanism was put into marble 
or bronze, and Bunyan was the right man 
to begin with. I belong to that class of 
whom Dean Stanley speaks as having read 
the immortal dream of the inspired tinker 
“an hundred times.” It isthe best thumbed 
book in my modest library. If I were tobe 


shut up on a desert island, with only three 
books, the ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” should be 
one of the three. If all our theological stu- 
dents studied less German and more Bun- 


aod their sermons more spiritual. The 
model on which Spurgeon has shaped his 
simple, nervous, popular style is the style in 
which Bunyan wrote his discourses and his 
allezories. 

Wherein lies the charm of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress?” What bas made it the most pop- 
ular religious work ever penned? Where 
is the secret of its strength? Certainly it 
does not lie alone in the beautiful simplicity 
and raciness of its language; nor in the pic, 
turesqueness of its conception; nor in the 
richness of its theological teachings; nor in 
the sweet savor of its experimental religious 
life unfolded; but in all of these combined. 
And for the combination of them all we are 
indebted to Bunyan’s constant, profound, 
and prayerful study of God’s Word. He was 
a man of one book. He had no library; for 
which let us be devoutly thankful. He 
took two or three books with himto th® 
jail, written by men who might have been 
proud to mend the old prisoner’s pens. 
The Bible was to Bunyan the solitary com- 
panion of his cell, the volume of bis morn- 
ing studies and his evening meditations, 
“Oh! howI love thy law,” might he ex- 
claim in very deed. ‘I rejoice in thy 
Word as one that findeth great spoil. I 
have more understanding than all my 
teachers; for thy testimonies are my medi- 
tation.” 

This perpetual delving in the mine of 
revelation gave Bunyan the pure gold out 
of which he fashioned his masterpiece. 
He had read no other poetry than the sub- 
lime poetry of David, Isaiah, and Habak- 
kuk, and we trace the effect of such com- 
munings with the inspired Hebrew bards 
in all the grandest imagery of the 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.” His description of 
the glories of Heaven—when the gates open 
to ‘Christian’s” entering footsteps—is 
almost a literal copy of John’s Apocalypse. 
Nothing in Dante can compare with it. 
Bunyan had studied no theology save that 
which he learned directly from Moses, the 
prophets, and the apostles and which fell 
from the lips of the Son of God. But where 
can be found a richer system of pure evan- 
gelical divinity than in Bunyan’s sermons 
and his “ Pilgrim’s Progress” ? 

The Scriptures were to him ‘‘ wonderful 
things.” He pored over them on his knees- 
He went through them, not with lexicon 
and commentary, but with a sharp eye, that 
discovered every atom of gold dust as keenly 
as the California miner picks out every 
grain of precious metal from the auriferous 
soil. The Divine Spirit took of the things 
of Christ and showed them unto him, This 
patient waiting on God’s Word, this lowly 
sitting at the gates of wisdom, and this 
humble, fervent inquiring of God let Bunyan 
into the very interior truths that concern 
the human soul and its experience and des- 
tiny. No character painting outside of 
Shakespeare surpasses that range of por- 
traitures presented by the dreamer of Bed- 
ford. 

He read his Biblein terrible earnest. Not 
a line of it did he doubt ; not one glittering 
edge of divine threatening did he strive to 
blunt. Into the bosom of the precious prom- 
ises of God he fairly leaped, as a child 
springs to the arms of a mother. Every 





word he pondered and every syllable, until 


yan, their English would be more vigorous . 





his memory held the whole Divine Book 


“in golution.” We are constantly surprised 
and delighted with the ingenious introduc. 
tion of the out-of-the-way passages of Scrip- 
ture into the most unexpected places. 
Something of this same gratification we 
have when we listen to the discourses of 
such thoroughly biblical preachers as Arnot, 
Spurgeon, Wadsworth, and Addison Alex- 
ander. 

To the study of our English version 
Bunyan owed his pure, strong, transparent 
language. The ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” is a 
well of English undefiled. I cannot now 
recall but one foreign word in the whole 
allegory, and that is when ‘‘ Mr. By-ends 
made them a very low congee.” The use of 
a French word there seems to point more 
sharply the frivolous foppery of the fellow. 
Everywhere else Bunyan uses the stout old 
English dialect, which the most illiterate 
can understand and which the most cul- 
tured cannot improve. I know of no other 
great book in our language which containg 
so Many monosyllables. Would that every 
student for the pulpit might give heed to 
the lesson which John Bunyan and Daniel 
Webster both teach them—viz., that for all 
the highest purposes of the orator and in- 


structor of the people plain, simple English 
is the mightiest instrument! 


We are devoutly glad that the name of 
John Bunyan yet blooms in such immortal 
youth, and that a British duke has honored 
hiwself in honoring the greatest Gospel 
teacher of modern centuries. If the rearing 
of thisnew monument sets any one upon a 
new study of the matchless parable of the 
‘* Pilgrim,” it will be a cause for g-atitude. 
Bunyan is the one great genius who always 
stands with a Bible ever in his hand. Let the 
world look at him. Let Christ’s ministers 
imitate him. Multitudes who were led to 
Heaven by the old dreamer’s words of wis- 
dom and love might almost be ready to 
rear a monument to him in the streets of the 
New Jerusalem. 





THE NEW VESUVIUS, 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


In May, 1872, Mount Vesuvius was liter- 
ally and effectually scalped. The little cit- 
ade] that lay in the center of the crater, 
yellow with sulphur and surrounded by a 
moat like a battlement, and which was even 
accessible to the daring, is to be seen no 
more. The whole aspect is changed, and in 
place of the little yellow island there is only 
space and smoke and fumes of sulphur. 

I found the Doctor at Naples, preparing 
for his long-contemplated ascent of Mount 
Vesuvius, The Doctor is one of the world’s 
wise men, with titles and degrees from a 
dozen of its universities. He is one of the 
profoundly learned idiots who pronounces 
William Tell‘a myth and Shakespeare only 
the vulgar manager of a third-rate theater. 
Should he come upon éarth a century hey 
he will be prepared to prove—to his own 
satisfaction, at least—that George Washing 
ton never existed. He was surroundcu vy 
books and maps and charts enough to make 
a museum—all of an antique time and 
tongue and all about Vesuvius. 

The Doetor is one of those dreadfully 
learned men who can talk in all languages 
and think in none. And yet, after all, I am 
bound to say that this bustling little red- 
faced, apoplectic individusl was in his 
way a very clever fellow. 

I found him in this very old hotel, which 
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was once a palace, but which now bears 
the novel and euphonius name of ‘‘ The 
New York.” He received me with all the 
pomp and circumstance of which he is 
capable; and that is saying a great deal for 
the magnificence of my reception at Naples 
He said, with a flourish of his hands, that 
he had read my “Two Years before the 
Mast” with the profoundest interest and 
liked it amazingly; particularly where I 
spoke of the Sphinx gazing back with its 
solemn and reproving countenance on the 
dead and buried ages. , 

The Doctor had invented a curious instru- 
ment, which he was to let down into the 
crater and feel the mountain’s pulse, as it 
were, and thereby foretell the coming 
eruption. He was particularly anxious 
that I should accompany him and write 
up the result of his investigations. He 
strutted and gobbled around me like 
a Christmas turkey, and made me feel my 
perfect littleness in his presence. I could 
almost imagine that I was only a grain of 
corn, and that he would pretty soon gob- 
ble me up and swallow me down at a gulp, 
However, as be was a very fat man, } 
trusted him entirely, and listened with inter- 
est to his plans for climbing the new Vesu- 
vius. He had been a long time getting ready 
for this expedition, He was going to make 
ita grand affair. He would ride his horse 
right up to the summit, light his cigar by 
the volcano, ride around the crater like @ 
circus, and leap his steed across the fiery 
cha8ms. 

I like these mad enthusiasts. A man 
who can retain his enthusiasm—which is 
anotber name for faith and folly—till he 
touches fifty is not a bad man atall. He 
may be a fool, but he is not a knave in the 
least. 

We stood together on this little balcony 
here, with the Bay of Naples beneath us. 
Vesuvius seemed only a pistol-shot distant, 
and Herculaneum and Pompeii were vis- 
ible across the head of the bay, on the plain 
below. Yonder lay Capri, the Isle of Goats, 
lifting its two camel-like humps from the 
sea; and the pine-set Posilippo, which the 
old Greeks named the End of Care, ran ita 
nose far out into the Bay of Naples and 
seemed perfectly satisfied. Perhaps it was 
rather proud of its old and aristocratic 
associations and its empty and neglected 
tomb of Virgil, for it only shrugged its 
vine-clad shoulders the least bit in the soft 
sweet currents of air and still lifted its 
nose lazily toward the Levant. 

You might have counted a thousand 
boats on the bay, I think. Hundreds of 
litle fishing boats, and boats that bore only 
two drifting, dreamy. lovers, that looked 
only into each other’s eyes and didn’t care a 
fig for Vesuvius. 

Only to think of it! The Bay of- Naples, 
Mount Vesuvius, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
the Isle of Capri, the grave of Virgil, and 
the great manufactory of maccaroni all in 
one view. All, as it were, within « pistol- 
shot of your window and all, as it were, 
asleep. Naples is a larger town than Pom- 
peii, but there all material difference seems 
to cease. If these street merchants would 
only stop singing their doleful and half 
dreamy songs, you might imagine that 
Naples was very dead indeed. Even the 
bootblacks only pound on their boxes as you 
pass. They sit flat down on the pavement 
all day and are too indolent to so much as 
open their mouths and howl. 

Naples is vcry, very fair; white and stil) 
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were, intothe crater at interyals fur forty 
days and forty nights, and in‘all that time I 
have only once geen real live flames rising 
from the mountain, 

But ‘Vestivius is an incessant smoker. 
Always a badk of clouds is rolling in some 
direction from the summit, and in days of 
singular clearness the smoke rises in @ 
mighty column straight against the 
heavens, 

This mountain is the big lion of Naples. 
Vesuvius is to Naples what St. Peter’s is to 
Rome. Vesuvius is to Naples what that 
grapd ayns-fandetfil strectrre, the State 
House is to Boston. There are pictures of 
Vesuvius in Naples. Once a curious Yan" 
kee undertook to count the number of these 
pictures to be met with in this ugly old 
castle; but he died and left his task‘ un- 
finished. 

**Pskaw!” I said to the Doctor. ‘‘A fig 
for all your:grand preparations. I can take 
a penny loaf in my pocket, set out from 
this house at sunrise, walk to tbe summit 
unassisted and alone, warm my back at the 
erater of Vesuvius, and return here in good 
time for dinner.” 

“Young man, do notattempt it. Do not 
dream of it. It is a shelving, treacherous 
crater. Men get excited when they first be- 
hold it. They go too near the brink. They 
peer over, the earth gives way, and they 
are heard of no more. There have been 
men who have ascended Vesuvius alone and 
never returned.” 

All day and all night the same calm and 
balm about this Bay of Naples—a sort of 
perpetual Indian summer. I never saw 
such a land for dreams. Even the dogs re- 
fuse to bark and the poor belabored mules 
forget to bray. If these eternal maccaroni 
merchants would only shut their mouths, 
you wight think it was one unbroken Sab- 
bath. Incredible as it may seem, even the 
women of Naples are silent half the time. 


Isaw acatin the silver moonlight on the 
evpetuteg MUTE! Taste irene cucviug nis spine 


and rolling his splendid eyes; but never a 
word said he. 

One lovely morning last week (as if there 
could be anything else but lovely mornjngs 
in Naples) we, the Doctor and I, took a lit- 
tle one-horse trap, or carriage, at a cost of 
about a half a dollar, and drove around the 
head of the bay, a distance of about five 
miles, on our wy to Vesuvius. 

In a dirty little town and about a stone’s 
throw from Herculaneum we procured 
horses anda guide, all at the rate of five 
francs a head, and at once began to climb 
the mighty pyramid. 

What strange, odd, and erroneous ideas we 
get of this voleano and the journey to its 
summit from the books of brilliant authors. 
How dreadful seems the journey. How 
beset by dangers and difficulties, that only 
the boldest can dare and the most fortu- 
nate live to surmount! Brigands! Cut- 
throats!! Thieves!!! Pitfalls, precipices, 
and yawning gulfs of fire!! 

Bosh! There is about as much danger 
in climbing Vesuvius as there is in going to 
market, and itis just about as difficult to 
accomplish as the crossing of Fulton Ferry. 
Here we were, the Doctor and I, each 
astride a lazy little pony, winding slowly 
up a wide and splendid carriage road, that 
ran through laden vineyards and orange 
groves, on our way to this subject of so 
many books and awful stories; but it was 
impossible to get up the least bit of enthu- 
siasm. It was allso easy, so pleasant and 
comfortable that we could hardly realize 
that we were outside of the pretty parks of 
Naples. 

New and then a picturesque train of little 
beggar children would fallin and follow us, 
singing pleasantly; but-we would buy them 
off for the tenth of a cent a head and have 
the road all to ourselves. 

Now and then we would meet great 
broad-chested and balf-nude women, bearing 
great heaped baskets of grapes or oranges 
on their heads; but they only answered our 
merry banters with tbeir splendid eyes. 

Once we met a great line of brush-beaps 
moving down upon us. “As we came quite 
close, under each~ great heap of brush, 





almost as big as a haystack, we heard the 


there lay, sound asleep, a long-haired, 
brown Italian woodman. 

Then more beggar children, reaching. out 
their pretty little brown hands; thea. liz- 
ards sliding up and down the lava walls on 
either side the way and hiding in thecracks; 
banks of roses of every hue on either hand; 
and then we touched the lower reach of 
lava, where all vegetation or habitations 
worth speaking of suddenly ceased. 

Here two old women came upon us, as if 
they had risen from outa crack in the lava; 
and each boreon her venerable head a bou- 
quet of roses almost as big as a bushel, We 
bought them, every one. We stuck rose- 
buds in our buttonholes and hatbands till 
we were fairly arrayed if: red, and still had 
nearly a mule-load on hand. Then we saw 
another party of travelers close bebind, and 
a woman amongthe number. The gallant 
Doctor bad an inspiration. He made the 
guide scatter the roses behind us as we rode 
on up the pleasant mountain way. 

It was a happy, yea, a noble thought to 
scatter some strange woman’s path with 
roses. Particularly when it only cost a 
sixpence. 

Pretty soon, as we wound bigher and 
higher, Nuples began to creep up under us, 
and at last it lay bending around the bay 
like a white bent moon at our very feet. 
Herculaneum, too, lay under us, It seemed 
as though I could toss the great golden 
orange I had just stolen from an overbang- 
ing bough down into the open theater. 

We dismounted at the Observatory, and, 
after drinking at a wayside inn of the wine 
grown on tbese lava-beds, we sat down 
under the scorched and stunted fig-trees 
and contemplated the scene below. 

There is notbing in all the world like tke 
view of sea and soil, city and plain, ruin and 
harvest, life and desolation as seen from 
Mount Vesuvius. Attempt at description 
here is simply presumption. It is almost 


profanity. Never #11 xan lank span « lend 
and scene like this can you understand how 
weak and imbecile is the most gifted of 
men. Ican only say, as was said of old: 
come and see. 

Pompeii lay over to the left as we looked 
down into Herculaneum and Naples ; but 
in full sight though nearly five miles away. 
I could see with the naked eye the smoking 
engine pull up at Pompeii; and then, with 
the aid of the Doctor’s glass, I could see the 
tourists get out of the train, enter the dirty 
and desolate old town and stroll along its 
narrow streets. How strangely pure and 
clear is this atmosphere. I know of nothing 
like it outside of Southern California. Dis- 
tance seems hardly to diminish or make 
indistinct any object seen from these broken 
hights. Now, as we advanced, our way 
lay altogether through the lava that roiled 
down the mountain-side in 1871, and we 
could not but admire and remark upon the 
enterprise of these proverbially indolent 
Neapolitans in opening so excellent a road- 

The sea of lava is odd indeed to look 
upon. It is of a brownish hue, and when 
the sun goes down upon it is as soft to the 
sight as velvet. Somctimes it lies curved in 
the most fantastic shapes. Here it looks 
like a broken sea; there like asea full of 
dolphins. Then you come upon a beap 
tbat is gray and black and brown, and lies 
there as big as all out of doors, looking for 
all the world like an immense whale. Then 
you see immense serpents twisted and in- 
tertwined, heaved and curved and arched 
and broken up and down. Then you see 
castles, citadels, cities—all things, in fact, 
that you can imagine has this great black 
sea of lava left sprea@: upon the mountain. 

The Observatory is the highest habitation, 
and a brave old man and a worthy one has 
it in charge. In the recent great eruption 
he refused to leave his post, but remained 
night and day making his observations and 
sending them out to the government by 
means of the telegraph. At last the. lava 
flowed down on either side of the promon- 
tory on which stood the Observatory; and 
still he refused to go. Then the two rivers 
of lava joined together below, and he was 
lefi a prisoner shut in by a sea of fire on bis 
rocky: little island. Still he stood at his 
post, each day sending out his observations 





a day or lost a note in bis observations. 
These Italians I take to be at presente race 
of children; but now and then you find a 
full-grown man among them, and this one 
is surely of the number. 





AN EPISTLE. 


To THE REV. Dr. C. H. A., AN HONORED FRIEND IN 
4A RESPONSIBLE POSITION, BUT SIGHING FOR RE- 
TIREMENT. 








BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 





FLep for a time from care and toil, 

I tread once more my native soil ; 

And mid kind friends and grateful cheer 
Survey the scenes from childhood dear. 
The same blue heavens are still o’erhead ; 
The same green fields before me spread; 
The same grand ocean as of yore 

Heaves its huge billows to the shore; 
The same gray rocks lie piled beside, 
That surf and surge have long defied ; 
Along the same smooth beach I walk 
With genial friends, and kindly talk; 

Or in the twilight stray alone, 

Made pensive by the waves’ dull moan; 
While memories wake of distant years 
That open hidden springs of tears— 
Memories of youtb’s bright scenes that o’er, 
With their dear pleasures, come no more. 


Ah! where are they, the fair, the young, 
That with me here oft sat and sung 

Till faced the last lingering light 

And evening melted into night ? 

Alas! of these the many rest, 

By the green turf their bosoms prest; 
One here, one there, life’s labors done, 
Its prizes lost or nobly won. 

With kindling hope and purpose high, 
Together we went forth to try 

What years might bring of good or ill; 
They rest—I wait—am toiling still ! 
*Twere weakness now for them to weep 
Or wish to break their peaceful sleep. 
Be this—since years to me remain— 

My care that years pass not in vain. 


On Sabbath morn the courts I trod 
Where met the throng to worship God. 
The old, the young were gathered there, 
To warm their hearts with praise and prayer. 
*T was mine to preach, as oft before, 
His Word who liveth evermore; 
And, while I brake the Living Bread, _ 
And hoped the hungry sheep were fed, 
And called the heedless to forsake 
The husks of earth, that bread to take, 
Methought that sweetly o’er us came 
The Spirit once revealed in flame, 
And eyes through tears were seen to shine 
As if hearts burned with love divine. 
Oh! then ’twas joy to think how long 
These walis bad echoed prayer and song 
How in forgotien years long gone 
A saintly host, he.e newly born, 
Had mounted to the eourts above, 
Made faultless in eternal love. 
’T was joy tothink how happy he 
Who shepherd of this flock shall be; 
Who here, afar from noisy strife, 
Shall close in peace a useful life. 
I thought of thee, my friend, wayworn, 
O’erpressed with burdens bravely borne; 
Recalled thy frequent wish to find 
Some sweet retirement to thy mind, 
Whither, from life’s great contests fled, 
Through quiet paths thy feet might tread. 
Tis true thy wish, in reason’s light, 
Might well suggest that prophet’s plight 
Who, sent to Nineveh, was fain 
To flee to Tarshish o’er the main, 
And whom at sea a fate befell 
Which all wise men should ponder well. 
Yet thou, perchance, on this canst stand— 
Thy Tarshish may be reached by land / 
And so I mentioned thee as one 
Who here might sink, as sinks the sun 
In glory, when thy day at last 
Should close, in tranquil service past. 
Right glad I found thy honored name 
Known well and kindly—“ such is fame.” 
True merit cannot lie concealed ; 
Its luster, far and wide revealed, 
Attracts all eyes and surely draws 
From wondering thousands fit applause. 
So now for thee aa open way 
Lies straight before, Heaven speed the day 
When thou, once set o’er this ioved flock, 
Truth’s richest treasures shall unlock ; 
By living streams the sheep shall lead, 
And as in pleasant pastures feed. 
Oh! vision fuir! Ob! pleasing dream! 
This all unreal must I deem ? 
With joy these eyes thy joy shall see, 
If thy long wish fulfilled shall be. 

. Meanwhile my fervant love I send, 
With each best hope, and thus I end, 





Tae most important ‘events in Germany 
during the last months are the new Synod- 
ical Constitution for. the Evangelical 
Church in Prussia and the additional laws 
concerning the Roman Church in the Ger- 
man Empire. 

The new constitution for the Evangelical 
United Church was projected for many 
years and substantially matured under the 
direction of Dr. Mihler, the late minister 
of worship and public instruction, who re- 
cently died in retirement at Potsdam. Ever 
since the Provisional General Synod in 
1846 the question of introducing a synod- 
ical and presbyterian form of chureh gov- 
ernment has been agitated in Prussia. This 
form is in active and successful operation 
in the western provinces, especially in the 
Wupperthal and on the Rhine, where the 
Reformed or Calvinistic Church prevails, 
But in the eastern provinces, where Luther- 
anism prevails, it was stoutly resisted by 
the strict Lutheran party, from the fear that 
it would necessarily tend to weaken the 
authority of the clergy and strengthen the 
democratic element. It is a characteristic 
difference between Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism that the former is a church of the 
clergy, the latter a church of the people. 
The difference of the two systems is still 
visible in the various sections of the United 
Church. In the eastern provinces, where 
theclergy have all the power in their hands, 
the congregational life is yet in its infancy, 
while in the western provinces it flourishes; 
and yet the clergy are, after all, much more 
respected and beloved by the people, who 
are interested in the minister just io pro- 
portion as he is the man of their own choice 
and their own support. The new constitu- 
tion is an approach toward ecclesiastical 
self-government; but in ali such matters we 
are far behind the churches in America. It 
will take a long time before our people get 
used to governing themselves in ecclesiastical 
affairs. They have been spoiled by the long 
reign of the state-church system of support- 
ing and governing the church, without the 
agency and co-operation of the people. 

The new laws against the Roman Church 
are only a legitimate consequence of the 
church laws of last year. First, the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, as the standing army of 
Ultramontane Popery ; then restriction of 
the clerical education, to prevent it from 
training an unpatriotic generation of priests; 
the election of the clergy with the approval 
of the government and with suitable fines 
for disobedient bishops; also a provision 
for the expulsion and, if necessary, ex- 
patriation of bishops and for filling their 
vacancies. You from your American stand- 
point of separation of church and state may 
look upon all these laws as a dangerous in- 
terference with the freedom of religion; 
and certainly they would be impossible 
there, or even in England. But with us, 
where state and church are interwoven by 
ten thousand ties and where the govern- 
ment pays the salaries of bishops and 
clergy, they are a necessity. Bismarck has 
no intention to interfere with the internal 
affairs of the Romish Church; but he is de- 
termined to curb its political ambition and 
to maintain the rights and the authority of 
the state against the claims of a would-be 
infallible Pope. The Papal Syllabus of 1866 
and the Vatican Council was a declaration 
of war against every independent Chris- 
tian government. No sovereign can treat 
with an infallible Pope on terms of equality, 
The principles of the medieval hierarcby are 
jnconsistent with the modern state and with 
the principles of civil and religious liberty 
which are inseparable from our civilization: 
Moreover, the Prussian laws are no severer 
than those of Roman Catholic Bavaria and 
other Catholic states. Why does the Pope, 
then, complain of persecutions of the 
Church in Prussia, which has been more 
liberal, even to weakness, toward Popery 
than Roman Catholic governments, and 
now only imitates the example of the lat- 
ter? We think that we are fighting the 
battles of religious freedom and of modern 
civilization by checking the progress of this 
popish revival of medigval obscurantism 
and tyranny. And you may depend upon 
it our venerable Emperor will not ‘‘ go to 
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Canossa,” like Henry IV.’ And his son and 


heir is even more decidedly ‘anti-Romish 
than William I. The anti-papal policy of 
Bismarck is the settled policy of the Ger- 
man Empire, and this will last for genera- 
tions to come; for such empires, which 
strike their roots in the past and in the 
affections of a nation of forty millions, are 
not founded foraday. I myself am in 
favor of entire freedom of the church from 
the state, and I believe this is likely to be 
the final solution of our church problem: 
But our present duty and the essential con- 
dition for further progress is the breaking 
of the political ambition and mischievous 
power of modern Popery, with its blasphem- 
ous Claim to infallibility. The Pope must 
learn to respect the powers that be and that 
are ordained of God, and be content with a 
purely spiritual reign. 

Frederick Kapp, who for many years re- 
sided in New York and is now a member of 
the German Parliament, during the recent 
discussion of the new church laws, made 
the following remark, which will interest 
your readers: 

“In the United States of America Ca- 
tholicism is a well organized standing army, 
commanded; by eminent officers; while 
Protestantism is broken up into loosel 
connected sects, which, like undrilled vol- 
unteers, would succumb to every assault. 
It is at present entirely in the power of the 
Catholic Church, which is in full possession 
of the political control, to begin the con- 
flict with Protestantism for the supremacy 
in the government.” 

Perhaps the ex-resident of New York 
was too much influenced in his judgment 
by the revelations of the late ring of Tweed 
memory, which owed its power to the Irish 
vote. But I have no idea that the free 
people of the United States will ever allow 
Popery to rule over them. History never 
moves backward. 

The Old Catholic movement is making 
slow but steady progress in Baden and some 
other parts of Germany. Bishop Rein- 
kens has come out triumphant from the 
legal suits against malignant slanders of 
his Ultramontane enemies, who hate the 
Old Catholics much worse than Protestants. 

The happy reminiscences of the deputies 
to the General Conference in New York 
continue fresh and vigorous. I see that 
the British friends of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance seriously contemplate holding the 
next General Conference in Jerusalem, and 
on the way back in Rome. Perhaps the 
Pope may by that time be in Malta or New 
York. God knows. We are looking for- 
ward to serious events. 





THE CHORUS CHOIR AS A MEANS 
OF GRACE. 


BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS, 


Tue plain song of the-Church, whether 
we limit the expression to the Gregorian 
tones or give it a wider application to all 
the broad and simple people’s melodies, so 
sweetly expressive of honest. and manly 
affections, is a heritage of priceless value. 
These songs, like the psalms and prophe- 
cies, have come into humanity the in- 
breathing of the Infinite and are true and 
valid for all times. 

Still we must not undervalue the more 
elaborate. productions of genius, for the 
Church has had the first. fruits and well 
nigh the whole harvest of musical art of 
all but the last century. Not to mention 
the older writers, her treasury has been 
enriched by Palestrina, Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and many 
another master of less universal fame. 

With the growth of refinement, the 
church has come to possess a large class of 
people who are musically cultivated; and 
who, in the same spirit in which the Israel- 
ite brought the first fruits of the ground or 
the unblemished firstlings of his flocks, 
feel it a fit thing to offer unto God a ‘‘new” 
and ‘‘noble” song. Hence have arisen art- 
istic forms of sacred music — the anthem, 
motette, and psalm. With the usual heed- 
lessness of enthusiasts, many have sought 
to reject the plain song from the Church 
altogether, and to substitute high art in its 
place. Fortunately, however, many causes 
combine to give these folks “a hard row” 
of it. For choruses that can do this fine 
music well are so scarce that quartettes 
are the handiest available resource; and 
these, again, are so expensive and difficult 
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to organize that, as said before, it gives a 
hard time of it to the music committee 
wishing to praise God by proxy. 

The worst objection to the quartette, 
however, is its inevitable tendency to the 
sweet and pleasing, as distinguished from 
the religious, in music. Now re igious mu- 
sic is simply such as expresses those deep, 
reverent, and tender emotions (not exclud- 
ing the song of praise) which form the be- 
coming state of approach to the Lord. The 
correlative to ‘“‘ religious” music is not “ir” 
religious,” but secular music; and the secu- 
lar in music is the expression of those light, 
cheerful, and unthoughtful emotions which 
go so far to render life pleasant, but are not 
sufficiently serious for religious worship. 
Man may play like a mortal; he must wor- 
ship like a son of God. 

Hence arise two questions: Is it in any 
way desirable for the Church to encourage 
musical fine art? And, second, under what 
restrictions and by what instrumentality ? 

Our first question immediately limits it- 
self in a very important respect. For 
secular music will take care of itself, the 
relation of this kind of music to amuse- 
ment and home life being such as to 
furnish sufficient impulse to its due cultiva- 
tion. Butin the case of sacred music we 
have no such spontaneous force to develop 
it. For, in the nature of the case, music 
does not effectively exist until it comes to 
actual performance, and fashion and home 
life furnish few occasions or resources for 
the performance of high forms of sacred 
music. If, therefore, the Church reject 
these forms, they are in effect cut off from 
performance and in the end exterminated. 
For even oratorio performances as amuse- 
ment would soon cease were it not for the 
support of the religious. 

Yet sacred music is the root and inspira- 
tion of all good music. It is to the con- 
servative efforts of Bach, Handel, Beetho- 
ven, and Mendelssohn, and their master- 
pieces (the ‘‘ Passions,” ‘‘ Messiah, “ Solemn 
Mass,” and ‘‘Elijah ”), we owe it that the 
opera composers and dance writers have 
not entirely emasculated the whole fabric of 
modern music. All art and life are in a 
strife betwixt two—the good and the evil. 
Music has its full share of this strife. 
Whether it shall partake of the solemn ear- 
nestness Of the masters mentioned or give it- 
self over to a mere pleasing of sense, a lus- 
cious dissipation of hearing is with music a 
question of life and death. All that is en- 
nobling in music it gets from its fullness of 
honorable emotion, expressed in fit and dig- 
nified forms. The lightest moments of Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, and Mendelssohn do 
not go beyond this limit. Yetin Strauss 
and the dance writers generally and in 
many moments of opera we have mere deli. 
cious reverie of passion, undignified by any 
immortal principles and essentially enervat. 
ing in its influence. 

The objective influence of appropriate 
music in religious worship is very great. It 
is something if it merely affords agreeable 
variety to the service and a pleasing ab- 
straction from ‘‘cumbering cares.” But it 
is much more, if the choir may be able to 
set forth some rapturous canticle in such 
illustration of tones as shall carry it to the 
hearts of the hearers with a new freshness, 
Such an effect of church music is not im- 
possible. Even in ordinary cases, where no 
such especial victory seems to be reached, I 
believe that an anthem well sung exerts an 
important influence on many a listener of 
not especially susceptible temperament. 
And this influence would be at once doubled 
could the choir be got to sing with twice 
their usual spirit and earnestness. Music is 
so much a matter of emotion that indiffer- 
ence in the performance kills the most 
passionate strains. Still I would by 
no. means be understood as uphold- 
ing the choir as opposed to the con- 
gregation. These two are correlatives. 
Retaining the hearty people’s song, let us 
add to it the chaste effort of the choir, and 
so give fit and impressive illustration of the 
very words themselves of Sacred Writ. 
In this way weno longer drive away from 
us those finer-grained people who love the 
beautiful in song no less than the hearty 
and true. I hold it, therefore, as important 
for the Church to encourage 8 sound school 
of sacred music as it is to foster a sound 





literature or a higher education. 














The means of accomplishing this work 
are not to be found in the publication or 
authorization of singing books. Such at- 
tempts commonly fail for want of adequate 
technical knowledge. Ido not remember 
a single valuable composition that has been 
brought out in this way. It must suffice in 
general to give currency to liberal yet just 
notions on the subject of church music, and 
to scrutinize carefully all the many claim- 
ants for right-hand places in this kingdom. 

My best hope for the ultimate prevalence 
of a sound and dignified school of sacred 
music in this country lies in the chorus 
choir. Dignity and solemnity are the most 
obvious traits of choral music. Only with 
difficulty can a chorus be made to sing in a 
reckless and trifling spirit. The good ef- 
fects of the chorus choir will appear only 
when its fundamental conditions of being 
have been complied with. Those condi- 
tions are the following: It must eagerly 
segregate to itself the available talent of 
the congregation. A choir run on the “ no- 
admission” principle will fare as hardly asa 
tree that should send such a notice down to 
its rootlets and up to its leaves. In vain 
the sunlight and carbon might surround it 
and in vain the juicy ground offer up its 
richness; the tree must die. 

Another vital essential of a choir is its 
intelligent direction—a seeking always to do 
the music more musically and with a deeper 
spirit of religious earnestness, remembering 
always that, unless it illustrates the text bet- 
ter than the speaking voice can, it had better 
pass the book down tothe minister and 
untuue its pipes. 

The presence of 8 religious body of sing- 
ersin every congregation, true to the prac- 
tice of congregational singing, yet seeking 
on fit occasions the exercise of their own 
higher musical gifts for edification, will 
eventually impart a desirable element of 
beauty to the public exercises of religious 
worship, prove a valuable means of culture 
to the younger members of the congrega- 
tion, and have a constant tendency to pro. 
mote a better school of artistic church 
music than the current books afford—music 
tasteful in its structure, musical in its nature, 
and, better than all, thoroughly religious in 
its spirit—a schoo! of which the first fruits 
are already to be seen in the productions of 
Buck, Paine, 8. P. Warren, and Zundel. 
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EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D, 





Wuewn scholars, thinkers, and readers 
bring their powers to the Christian altar and 
dedicate them to God, they come as they 
are and just what they are—as persons of 
learning and large understanding, adding 
the graces of ripe intelligence to those of 
the spirit. Rude, ignorant, and unculti- 
vated men, when they come to the same 
altar and make the same dedication, con- 
form to the same law, often imparting to 
the Christian life an uncouthness and rough- 
ness which belong not to the life itself, but 
rather to the men. Thetwo classes may be 
equally sincere and zealous in their piety, 
yet their intellectual disparity will appear in 
everything they say or do. It is not the 
province of religion to fill empty brains or 
to empty those that are well filled. It takes 
men as they are and uses them as they are. 
Among cultivated men and cultivated 
nations it always exbibits itself in exterior 
types, aspects, and forms, not attained or 
attainable by savages. The truth is, all 
persons do not enter the Christian service 
with the same amount of educated power; 
and, hence, it need be no matter of sur- 
prise if their anterior diversity should 
strongly stamp itself upon their religious 
history. He who can neither speak nor 
write his mother tongue correctly will- not 
become an artist in the use of graceful 
wordssimply because he has learnt to pray. 
We must not look for the qualities of schol- 
arship in the exhibitions of his piety. They 
are not in the man and they will not be in 
his religion. 

So also in theelement of qsthetic culture 
men do not by any means stand on the 
same level. The tastes of some have been 
trimmed and straightened, chiseled and 
polished up to a high degree of refinement. 
Precise are they in their manners, careful 
about their appearance, select in their so- 
ciety, and choice in their words. They are 
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admirers of the beautiful. The gems of 
thetoric please them, and the least inele- 
gance is sure to annoy if not to offend them. 
Perhaps they pride themselves upon this 
mark of distinction, cling to it as a symbol 
of rank, and take no little pains to show it 
asa social advertisement of personal im- 
portance. Other persons, born and devel- 
oped under different educational influences, 
have no such tastes to be pleased or offend- 
ed. There they are—just what they are— 
plain, simple, perhaps sensible people in 
their way, knowing but little and caring as 
litle about the extra polish of life, per- 
fectly content to live in a plain house and 
wear a plain garb, and withal feeling as 
happy a8 a queen in her robes. The fash- 
ions give them no trouble. A tow-string 
is just as good asa gold chain, if it will 
serve the same purpose. 

Let these two classes become Christians 
and, if you please, members of the same 
church, and their diverging sensibilities in 
the matter of taste, even with the same 
moral goodness, will place them in very dif- 
ferent categories. It will be difficult for 
them in many things to agree as to what is 
proper; and, hence, their wise way is to let 
each other alone, each having the good 
sense to mind his own business. Neither 
can be made a standard for the other with- 
out involving censoriousness and disgust on 
both sides. One is not necessarily a sinner 
because he likes elegance; and surely one 
is not necessarily a saint because he is a dis- 
ciple of extreme plainness. Piety may 
dwell with equal fervor in both, and so may 
depravity with equal intensity. There is, 
doubtless, a happy medium of good sense 
in matters of taste ; yet-good sense is one 
thing and piety another, and the two do not 
always dwell together in the same persons. 

There fs a formative power in respect to 
the exhibitions of religious character in 
denominational education, with its specific 
types of idea and usage. Some Christian 
denominations, for an average, are more 
spiritual than others; some are more doc- 
trinal than others; some are more emotion- 
al than others, and, hence, sing and shout 
more; some deal more with forms and less 
with thought, and others deal more with 
thought and less with forms. There is a 
Presbyterian way of doing things, and a 
Methodist way, and so on throughout the 
whole series. Each sect bas a peculiar 
way of its own, which by the simple force 
of education becomes a part of the re. 
ligious life of those who belong to it. Per- 
haps each way is best in its place, being 
best suited to the educated preferences and 
habits of those who march under its ban- 
ner. It will, hence, be sensible in the differ- 
ent sects to make no invidious comparisons 
with each other, and especially never so to 
magnify their peculiarities as to ignore and 
shade their substantial agreements. They 
are apt to do this; and whenever they do 
it the selfish and partisan spirit of secta- 
rianism is quite sure to take possession of 
their minds, greatly to the discredit of 
their common Christianity. Genuine re- 
ligion under any form, even if it be a Ro- 
man Catholic form, is too good an arti- 
cle to be rudely handled by anybody. 
Christianity is always better than mere 
denominational “ churcharity.” 

So, too, Christians congregated in cities 
present educated phases of character some- 
what different from those exhibited by 
Christians who live in the country. The 
former are more likely than the latter to be 
neat, tasteful, fashionable, and liberal in the 
use of money. City Christians are mo better 
and no worse than country Christians; yet 
they live in finer houses, dress better, handle 
more money, and, by the force of residence 
and social relations, become accustomed to 
a style of ideas and order of things some- 
what peculiar to themselves. It is, hence, 
sometimes found difficult harmoniously to 
blend the two classes in the same congrega- 
tion. The kind of preaching that is very 
acceptable to the one may not be as much 
so to the other. The courch music that 
would be deemed very good in a country 
congregation will hardiy pass muster in a 
a first-class city church. The surroundings 
of city life are different from those of coun- 
try hfe; and this difference is likely to re- 
veal itself in the church of Christ, as the 
natural and even necessary effect of educa- 
tional influences, It is the mere accident of 
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locality, and has nothing to do with the 
reality or soundness of piety. 

We cite these examples to illustrate the 
fact that education is a modifying and 
molding power in relation to the forms 
and types of Christian character. There 
can be not doubt of the fact. Convert a 
scholar to Christianity, and his scholarship 
will be impressed upon his saintship. Con- 
vert a sailor, and you will have the sailor in 
the saint and the saint in the sailor. Convert 
an Indian, and he is an Indian still, with 
the habits and modes of expression and ac- 
tion that are peculiar to his race. Whata 
man is as the effect of education before con- 
version, that he is likely to be afterward. 
True, there isa sense in which old thing 
pass away and all things become new; yet 
this revolution is limited to the moral and 
spiritual elements of the soul. It does not 
obliterate all the old things which educa- 
tion may have wrought into a second na- 
ture. These remain, perhaps to beautify 
the character, and it may be nota little to 
disfigure it. 

In judging of Christians, especially of 
what we may deem their defects, it is, hence, 
always due to candor to make a reasonable 
allowance for the influence of education 
upon their minds. If it be true that this 
power forms the common mind, it is not 
the less true that to a large extent it also 
forms the Christian mind, whether acting 
before or after conversion. It has much to 
do with the question of special types of 
Christians; and this fact every sensible man 
will take into the account in his estimate 
of others. Men of high culture and ele- 
vated taste should never make the rant and 
foam sometimes witnessed in the walks of 
ignorance the standard by which they 
judge of the essential nature of the Chris- 
tian religion. They should not allow their 
minds to be prejudiced against the system 
itself by the occasions for criticism which 
they observe in those who profess it. It 
is a much grander, more dignified, and purer 
thing than would be suggested by such ex- 
hibitions, Above all, Christians should not 
contend with each other about those minor 
differences which are the creation of cir- 
cumstances: and really sustain no relation 
to those great elements of a common life 
that make them one in Christ Jesus. 





THE CHURCHES OF FLORENCE. 


BY HENRY JAMES, JR. 








In the Roman streets, wherever you turn, 
the facade of a church, in more or less de- 
generate flamboyance, is the principal fea- 
ture of the scene; and if, in the absence of 
purer motives, you are weary with esthetic 
peregrination over the Roman cobble-stones, 
you. may turn aside at your pleasure and 
take a reviving sniff at the pungency of 
incense. In Florence, one soon observes, 
the churches are relatively few and the 
dusky house-fronts more rarely interrupted 
by specimens of that extraordinary archi- 
tecture which in Rome passes for sacred. 
In Florence, in other words, ecclesiasticism 
is not so cheap a commodity and not dis- 
pensed in the same abundance at the street- 
corners. Heaven forbid I should under- 
value the Roman churches. The deep im- 
pressions one gathers in them become a 
substantial part of one’s culture. It is a 
fact, nevertheless, that, after St. Peter's, I 
know but one really beautiful church in 
Rome—the enchanting basilica of St. Mary 
Major. Many have fine things, some are 
very curious, but as a rule they all lack the 
dignity of the great Florentine temples. 
Here, the list being immeasurably shorter 
and the seed less_ scattered, the great 
churches. are all beautiful. And yet I went 
into the Annunziata the other day and sat 
there for half an hour because, forsooth, 
the gildings and the marbles and the fres- 
coed dome and the great rococo shrine near 
the door, with its. little black jeweled 
fetish, reminded me so poignantly of Rome. 
Such:.is the city properly styled eternal— 
gince it is eternal, at least, as regards the 
consciousness of the individual. One loves 
. its corruptions better than the virtues of 
other cities. 

Coming out of the Annunziata, you look 
away past the bronze statue of the Grand 
‘Duke Ferdinand I(whom Mr. Browning’s 
heroine used to watch for—in the poem of 
‘The Statue and the Bust”—from the red 











palace near by), and down a street vista of 
enchanting picturesqueness. The street is 
narrow and dusky and filled with misty 
shadows, and at its opposite end rises the 
vast bright-colored side of the Cathedral. It 
stands up in very much the same mountain- 
ous fashion as the far-shining mass of the 
Cathedral of Milan, of which your first 
glimpse as you leave your hotel is gen- 
erally through another such dark avenue, 
only that, if we talk of mountains, the white 
walls of Milan must be likened to snow and 
ice from their base, while those of the 
Florence Cathedral may be the image of 
some mighty hillside enameled with bloom- 
ing flowers. Within this great church has, 
to my sense, an all-too-naked grandeur. It 
is as blank and bare as one of those English 
abbeys in which Cromwell's troopers spent 
anight. But without it is one of the fairest 
works of man’s hands, and an overwhelm- 
ing proof in the bargain that when elegance 
belittles grandeur you've simply had a 
bungling artist. 

Santa Croce within is not only the most 
beautiful church in Florence, but one of the 
most beautiful Iknow. ‘A trifle naked, if 
you like,” said X.; “ but that’s what I call 
architecture.” And indeed one is far enough 
away from the clustering odds and ends 
borrowed from every art and every province 
which compose the mere picturesqueness of 
the finer Roman churches. The vastness, 
the lightness, the open spring of the arches, 
the beautiful shape of the high, narrow 
choir, the impressiveness without weight 
and the gravity without gloom—these are 
my frequent delight. It must be confessed 
that, between his coarsely-imagined statue 
in the square before the church and his hor- 
rible monument inside of it, the author of 
the ‘‘ Divine Comedy” is just hereabouts a 
rather awkward figure. ‘‘ Ungrateful Flor- 
ence,” declaims Byron, Ungrateful, indeed! 
Would that she were, poor Dante might 
exclaim, as he prays—as he must in a gen- 
eral way a good deal, I should say—to be 
delivered from his friends. 

The interesting church in Florence be. 
yond all others is, of course, Santa Maria 
Novella, with its great lining of masterly 
frescoes. We must be fair, though bron. 
chitis does lurk in the dusky chapels beside 
them. Those of Ghirlandaio are beyond all 
praise; but what I have noted before as to 
the spirit of his work is only confirmed by 
these examples. In the choir, where the 
incense swings and the great chants re- 
sound, between the gorgeous colored win- 
dow and the florid grand altar, it is still the 
world, the world he relishes and renders— 
the beautiful, full-draped, stirring, profane, 
and human world. 





GRANDMOTHER GRUMBLE 
“AMONG THE HILLS.” 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 








A SUMMER in the Granite State, 
Whose mail-clad mountains claim 

The right to bid all human souls 

* Halt!” in the King’s great name, 

‘¢ Bow down before the living God 

Whose power all Nature fills, 

Who as creation’s outer guard 
Hath set the insensate hills.” 


Iam too old to show and sham 
My countenance to lend ; 

I'd rather pass for what Iam 
Than what I have or spend. 

I knew exactly how ’twould be, 
And chose to stay in town; 

But one might just as well give up 
When John puts his foot down. 


‘* My mother never yet left me 

To drudge iu town alone, 

And now I can go s0 sball she— 
Her pleasure is my own.” 

Two birds, a lap-dog, children five, 
Wife, nurse, and lady’s maid, 

Seven Saratoga trunks, and [ 
Made up the cavalcade. 


And John had little time to spare, 
Though he worked with all his might 
To please his fashionable wife 
And keep our baggage right. 
’Twas “‘ Raise the window. Close the blind. 
Don’t read. Put up my shawl. 
My fan. Ice-water. Oranges. 
Don’t let ‘King Charley’ fall! 


“Just.step into the smoking-car . 
And make the boys come back. 
Bell wants some lunch. My shawl, Your 
knife, 


Dear! Are we off the track ? 
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How that jolt seared me! Hartshorn. Fan. 
A glass of wine—be quick !’’ 

‘Twas just like that on every train— 
Enougb to make one sick! 


We stepped at all the grand hotels 
Among the grander hills, 

Whose v°ry silence thunders Gop, 
Whose peace our longing fills. 

Noon in the woods of yellow birch; 
Whose gleaming shafts have grown 

Into a temple, vast and pure, 
Through centuries unknown. 


A splendid sunset from the hights 
Of hill-girt Bethlehem 
Recalls the vision given to John 
Of the New Jerusalem. 
Oh! beauty baffling speech and thought! 
Oh! majesty divine! 
The soul is lifted out of self 
To Heaven’s border-line. 


A twilight hush on Echo Lake, 
Shot through by one smooth sound, 
Which gathers from the voiceless cliff 
An infinite rebound. 
Clear sunrise from Mount Washington, 
A sea of mist below, 
Through whose white waves the hill-tops 
make 
An archipelago. 


The mist is rising. See, beneath, 
An ocean more sublime, 

With granite surges frozen fast 
In some old storm of time. 

Oh! silent billows, have ye heard 
Jebovah’s bigh decree ? 

His day of wrath shall bid you roll 
Again—a molten sea. 


We drank the splendors, John and I, 
As desert pilgrims drink 

When, after days of painful thirst 
They kiss the fountain’s brink. 

Like children by sweet Nature led, 
We lived with her, we two; 

The others went just when and where 
It was ‘the style” to do, 


They dressed and rode, they slept and read 
Thin fiction through the day, 

And danced and flirted half the night 
With fools as big as they. 

John’s children vex him sore, they are 
So shallow, pert, and bold ; 

He knows the spell which charms their friends 
Is the glitter of his gold. 


But while their mother leads the way 
They will not hear to him ; 

Each warm appeal, each maxim true 
Is ‘‘ Pa’s old-fashioned whim !” 

May God in his old-fashioned way 
Himself to them reveal, 

Open their eyes and ears and hearts 
To see and hear and feel 


The infinite, unchanging love 
Which spread the heavens abroad 
And made our world a dwelling-place 
Meet for the sons of God. 
If sin were gone, and she were left 
As pure as at her birth, 
No mortal would have need to ask 
A fairer heaven than earth. 


ER 


THE OLD CATHOLICS OF GER- 
MANY AND THE FIRST SYNOD. 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD. 





In the course of a few days the first 
official and constitutional Synod of the Old 
Catholics of Germany will be held, con- 
formably to the statutes approved by the 
Constance Congress of September, 1878. It 
is at Bonn, the residence of Bishop Rein- 
kens, that all the members of the Synod are 
to assemble, whether ecclesiastics or lay 
delegates of the various parishes. Though 
Bonn is not precisely a central place for all 
Germany, still it is there that, besides Bishop 
Reinkens, Professors von Schulte, Reusch, 
Knoodt, and Langen reside. At Bonn, too» 
is found the university seminary in which 
are educated the young men who are des. 
tined for the priesthood and for the defense 
of the cause of Old Catholitism. Hence it 
is at Bonn, a city at no great distance from 
Cologne and Crefeld, where the most pop- 
ulous Old Catholic parishes have been 
organized, that the Synod ought naturally 
to be held. 

This Synod will possess a great historic 
importance, as being the first in point of 
date, and also as being held under excep- 
tional circumstances of great moment. It 
must not be forgotten that the struggle be- 
tween the Court of Rome and the Prussian 
Government has assumed the character of 
an embittered contest; and that already 
three bishops of relatively considerable note 
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—those of Posen, Cologne,and Treves—are 
in prison ; that the Bishop of Paderborn will 
soon be in the same position; that the new 
laws concerning the deposition of bishops 
and the administration of vacant sees were 
on May 11th approved ata third reading 
in the Prussian Chamber; and that these 
laws, taken in connection with those of 
May, 1873, are of the highest importance 
as well for the public peace of Germany as 
for the fortunes of the Roman Church in 
that country. What are the Old Catholics 
of Germany going to do under these cir- 
cumstances? Will their Synod be void of 
religious and political effect, or will it mark 
the first stage in the road to reform ! 

To understand aright the significance 
and the importance of this first Synod it 
must be remembered that the Old Catho- 
lics of Germany cannot hope for any ad- 
herents except from among the Catholics, 
However defective the condition of the 
Protestants, orthodox or liberal, of the Ger- 
man Empire, it is notorious that hitherto 
no Protestant has evinced the least desire of 
becoming an Old Catholic. Of course, the 
sympathy of the Protestants of Germany 
for their Old Catholic countrymen is very 
great; but there is a very wide difference 
between this sympathy and an adhesion in 
belief and worship. Hence, if the Old 
Catholics would gain recruits, they must 
look to the Catholics of the Roman Church. 
But then the masses belonging to the Ro- 
man Church are still very ignorant, even in 
Germany, though there elementary instruc- 
tion is sufficiently developed. This ignor- 
ance of the masses, which makes them 
timid and causes them to believe that the 
slightest reform, even in externals and in 
disciplinary matters, isa complete change 
of religion, obliges the Old Catholics to use 
extreme reserve and prudence. 

Under the influence of this spirit of re- 
serve and prudence it is that the Synod of 
1874 will open and hold its sessions. As 
the Catholic masses, whether on the banks 
Of the Rhine or in Bavaria, would certainly 
be alarmed if they were to see a single 
word omitted from the profession of faith 
they are wont to recite from their prayer. 
books, it appears certain that the Synod 
will set aside the question of suppressing or 
retaining the Filiogue. So, too, probably 
the Synod will not propose the communion 
of the faithful under both eucharistic 
species; for the Romanist masses would 
suppose that the Old Catholics wished to 
take away from them their Catholic religion. 
Probably, too, the Synod will not attempt 
to authorize religious services in the Ger. 
man language, and will retain the use of 
the Latin in the celebration of the mass and 
in the administration of the sacraments. 

Such timidity as this may appear ex- 
cessive to one outside of Germany, espe- 
cially in America, where liberty of move. 
ment and boldness in action have raised the 
minds even of the massestoan understand. 
ing of reforms. Many Old Catholics in 
Germany certainly grieve to find on the 
part of the Romanist masses of their coun- 
tryso much resistance to the great work 
they have undertaken. They, too, could 
wish to move more quickly; but they re- 
sign themselves to the necessity of going 
slowly. 

For the rest, if we are correctly in- 
formed, the Synod purposes to institute one 
or more commissions, whose object will be 
to prepare a reformed liturgy. Not only 
will this liturgy be drawn up in the vulgar 
tongue; but, further, it will be expurgated of 
all those false legends, of .all those super- 
stitious practices, of all those false miracles, 
of all those pious falsshoods wherewith for 
ages the Roman congregations have filled 
the Roman liturgy. This work of expurga- 
tion will be considerable. The Deutscher 
Merkur itself, the official organ of the Old 
Catholics of Germany, has already several 
times exposed some of the falsifications 
which abound in the Roman breviary. 

This is not all. In accordance with the 
remarkable and energetic speech of Prof. 
Friedrich, at the Cologne Congress, in 1872, 
it is probable that the Synod will treat of 
confession. As always is the case, there 
will doubtless be three shades of opinion 
with regard to this subject: One party, of 
very little numerical strength, will desire 
the suppression of obligatory private con- 
fession and will demand that it be made 
optional ; others, at the opposite extreme 
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will declare for the obligation of private 
confession as it has been practiced by the 
great moralists of the Roman Church in re- 
cent times; others, finally, will merely in- 
sist upon the suppression of the scandalous 
abuses introduced by Jesuit confessors dur- 
ing the past 800 years into the practice of 
Catholic confession. Most probably, in the 
endeavor to do justice to all these currents 
of opinion, in one or other of which the 
minds of all may be found, the Synod will 
draw up aset of theological propositions, 
which will enlighten men’s minds and 
which will place confessors and faithful in 
& position to themselves begin, in a practi- 
cal way, the important reformation of 
sacramental confession. Every one knows 
that it is especially by means of private con- 
fession that the Jesuits have made them- 
selves the masters of consciences and of 
families, and that consequently it is neces- 
sary to reform confession asit exists, to re- 
establish iton its true Christian basis, to 
make it whatit ought to be—7. ¢., Christian, 
not Jesuitical—in order to put an end to the 
domination of Jesuitism and Ultramontan- 
ism over the Catholic masses. 

The question of a Catholic, not an Ultra- 
montane catechism will also be considered. 
Every pastor feels the necessity of placing 
in the hands of children, and even of adults, 
a summary of Christian doctrine. A few 
days ago the first proofs appeared of a pro- 
jected catechism by Professor Michelis. 
The Union Chretienne likewise publishes 
the prospectus of a universal catechism by 
Dr. Guettée. The first of these is the sim- 
pler, better adapted for the use of children, 
and less full than the other. Quettée’s 
catechism is more exhaustive, better fitted 
for instructing adults and for striking the 
minds of thougbtful children. Probably 
Pastor Herzog, of Olten, Switzerland, will 
also write a catechism, in which will be 
found simplicity and clearness of expres- 
sion. The commission will examine and 
decide. 

Finally, as regards the Congress that 
hitherto has met annually, will it be re- 
tained in the old form, or will it be trans- 
formed into a mecting of theologians, called 
together for the discussion of certain ques- 
tions? Itis probable that the latter will 
be the case. However this may be, men’s 
minds desire to make progress, by freeing 
themselves from the darkness with which 
Rome has enveloped them. Already the 
Anglican Commission and the Orthodox 
(Greek) Commission have begun to express 
their views as to the points of divergence 
which separate them from the Old Catholics. 
It is important that these points of diverg- 
ence be thoroughly studied and that theo- 
logians of every Christian communion and 
of every land set about this study. The 
Synod will certainly strive to smooth away 
the preliminary difficulties. If it did noth- 
ing more, this in itself were much. The 
good will of all, in every church, will do 
the rest, by God’s grace. 

Such are the chief points which, in addi_ 
tion to purely local and exclusively Ger. 
man questions, will make the first Synod 
of the Old Catholics of Germany an object 
of interest for all Christian churches. 





CAN CHRISTIANITY BE SCIENTIF- 
ICALLY DISCUSSED. 


BY AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D. D. 





“THE evidence,” says Dr. Hodge, ‘on 
which Christianity rests is of two kinds— 
historical and moral or spiritual. Neither 
of these admits of scientific verification in 
the sense intended.” For he reasons just 
before: “ Scientific evidence is the evidence 
afforded by observation and experiment 
and by the exhibition of the processes by 
qhich a given effect is brought about. If 
you say that God answers prayer, you must 
pray, and the answer at once follows. This 
must be tested over and over, everywhere 
and by everyone. And, moreover, you 
must be able to explain how, if rain be the 
Dlessing asked, it is that he gives rain. 
. . This, as every one knows, is the 
sway in which Prof. Tyndall would have the 
efficacy of prayer tested.” 

But, we reply, if Prof. Tyndall be per- 
mitted to explain his own position on this 
prayer question, he first observes: “ The 
theory that the system of Nature is under 
the control of a being who changes 
phenomena in compliance with the prayers 
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of men is, in my opinion, a perfectly legit- 
imate one. . lt is a matter of ex- 
perience that an earthly father, who is at 
the same time both wise and tender, listens 
to the requests of his children, and, if they 
do not ask amiss, takes pleasure in granting 
their requests. We know also that this 
compliance extends to the alteration, with- 
in certain limits, of the current of events 
on earth. With this suggestion offered by 
our experience, it is no departure from 
scientific methods to place behind natural 
phenomena a universal father, who, in an- 
swer tothe payers of his children, alters 
the currents of those phenomena. Thus 
far theology and science go hand in hand. 

But without verification a theoretic 
conception isa mere figment of the intel- 
lect.” 

As a physical scientist, however, Prof. 
Tyndall only cares to determine what he 
desiguates to be the physical value of prayer. 
And here he very rightfully “claims the 
right of subjecting it to those methods of 
examination from which all our present 
knowledge of the physical universe is de- 
rived.” 

If asked more particularly to explain 
himself upon this latter point, he 
(Prof. Tyndall) answers in the words of 
Dr. Thompson: ‘‘ Now, for the purpose of 
our inquiry, I . ask that one single 
wardor hospital, under the care of first- 
rate physicians and surgeons, containing 
certain numbers of patients, afflicted with 
those diseases which have been most studied 
and of which the mortality rates are best 
known, whether the diseases are those 
which are treated by medical or by surgical 
remedies, should be, during a period of not 
less say than three or five years, made the 
object of special prayer by the whole body 
of the faithful ; and that at the end of that 
time the mortality rates should be com- 
pared with the past rates, and also with 
that of other leading hospitals, similarly 
well managed, during the same period. 
Granting that time is given and numbers 
are sufficiently large, so as to insure a min- 
imum of error from accidental disturbing 
causes, the experlment will be exhaustive 
and complete.” 

Now, if this experimental test should result 
in the demonstration of a physical value in 
Prayer, the whole case would, of course, 
and in view of “‘ the pure physical evidence” 
adduced, forever be conclusive that the 
Christian theory is the true one. But sup- 
pose the case were otherwise? Why, then 
only the very first step in a truly scientific 
investigation would have been taken. For, 
according to the Christian supposition, 
(which Prof. Tyndall concedes to be a 
perfectly legitimate one), God is not in 
the form of a medicinal prescription, such 
a quinine, which would have necessarily 
been administered to one ward or hospital, 
and not to another, simply because the 
hand of prayer had been specifically reached 
out to the one, and not to the other; but 
God is in the form of a free personal agent, 
who might perhaps prefer steadily to stand 
aloof from the entire experiment, however 
long continued. So that, on the supposi- 
tion of the failure to find any pbysical 
value in prayer during the three or five 
years that the proposed method of verifica- 
tion was in progress, the question would 
still remain, when all was over, whether the 
physical scientist can in any other way oF 
according to any other method of proceed- 
ure verify the point in question. 

But, looked at as a purely initial and possi- 
bly decisive test of the physical value of 
prayer, the one suggested by Dr. Thompson 
and introduced to the public by Prof. Tyn- 
dall is thoroughly scientific and possible 
and practicable. And, as such, it ought at 
once to be accepted by the Christian public. 
Let Dr. Thompson and Prof. Tyndall only 
provide the experimental hospital, and there 
are plenty of Christian believers to do the 
praying. 

But says Dr. Hodge again: “If you say 
@ man was raised from the dead, you must 
prove by experiment that it is possible to 
restore a dead man to life, and explain how 
it is done, so that others may repeat the ex- 
periment.” 

Put in- this. misty theological way, any 
modern scientist might well be puzzled how 
to get on with the conduct of the case sug- 
gested. But put by a practical man of 





science, the whole affair becomes at once 





as clear as sunlight. Thus, says Renan: 
“Let a thaumaturgist present himself to- 
morrow with testimony sufficiently im- 
portant to merit our attention; let him an- 
nounce that he is able, I will suppose, to 
raise the dead; what would be done? A 
commission composed of physiologists, 
physicians, chemists, persons experienced 
in historical criticism would be appointed. 
This commission would choose the corpse, 
make certain that death was real, designate 
the hallin which theexperiment should be 
made, and regulate the whole system of 
precautions necessary to leave no room for 
doubt. If, under such circumstances, the 
resurrection should be performed, a prob- 
ability almost equal to certainty would be 
attained. However, as an experiment 
ought always to be repeated, . . . the 
thaumaturgist would be invited to produce 
his marvelous act under other circum- 
stances, upon other bodies, in another medi- 
um. If the miracle succeeds each time, 

supernatural acts docome to pass 
in the world.” 

But Dr. Hodge demands again: “How 
can it be scientifically proved that Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead?” 

This is a question which we have endeay- 
ored, from the several modern skeptical 
points of view, tentatively to answer, in Scrib- 
ner for April, 1874. Christlieb, Pressensé, 
Macpherson, Row, and many other recent 
Christian writers have also tried, from other 
points of view, to solve the same problem. 
Suffice it here, however, to say, first, that the 
subject has been specifically under scien. 
tific discussion, pro and con, now for nearly 
three-quarters of a century; secondly, that, 
if we leave out of the estimate and do not 
triumphantly answer the leading modern 
skeptics on this point, no man, except Dr. 
Hodge, who is not profoundly ignorant of 
all the later movements of thought on the 
question, can possibly suppose for an in- 
stant that “the event is the best,’ whereas 
it would then be among the very worst ‘‘au- 
thenticated facts in the history of the 
world”; and, thirdly, that for any one at 
this late day to agree with Dr. Hodge in say- 
ing that ‘‘ the event from itsnature does not 
admit of the verification which modern 
skepticism demands” would be to make the 
plump confession that, having now been 
subjected for some seventy-five years to 
modern scientific methods of investigation, 
the current Christian view of the case can 
only be abandoned. Modern defenders of 
Christianity prefer to take this vital subject 
squarely by the scientific horns, and see if 
they cannot place the several modern anti- 
supernaturalistic hypotheses hors de combat. 

And listen now to certain other naive re- 
flections by the great Princeton “ Nestor of 
Theology.” ‘‘ It is said,” he tells us, ‘‘ that 
nothing now can be believed on authority. 
But all the facts of history are received on 
authority ; they admit of no other evidence. 
If it be answered that authority is repu- 
diated as a ground of faith only in relation 
to doctrines, and not to facts, the answer is 
that the facts involve the doctrines. - Admit 
the facts of the Bible, and the doctrines will 
take care of themselves!” 

But, first of all, precisely what is and 
what is not the position of the leading mod- 
ern skeptics concerning what may be called 
the evidential value of authority? “ Cath- 
olic theology,” says Huxley, ‘‘ like all theol- 
ogies which are based upon the assumption 
of the truth of the account of the origin of 
things given in the Book of Genesis, being 
utterly irreconcilable with the doctrine of 
evolution, the student of science who is satis- 
fied that the evidence upon which the doctrine 
of evolution rests is incomparably stronger 
and better than that upon {which the sup- 
posed authority of the Book of Genesis rests 
will not trouble himself further with these 
theologies, but will confine his attention to 
such arguments against the view he holds 
as are based upon purely scientific data.” 

It is not, therefore, any arbitrary or 
wholesale rejection of authority that is 
demanded by modern skepticism; but 
only such rejection of authority as legiti- 
mately results from the production or from 
the supposed production of stronger and 
better evidence. And, looked at from this 
light, Prof. Christlieb well may say: ‘‘ Men 
no longer look to authoritative statements of 
church doctrines or dogmatic treatises, but 
to historical investigations of the Gospel 
narratives and of primeval Christianity.” 


“As formerly the Reformers appealed from 
the Church to the Scriptures, so now our 
modern critics appeal ‘from the Scriptures 
to the actual history upon which they are 
based,’ and claim to make a distinction be- 
tween the biblical narration of facts and the 
facts themselves.” 

But, in deciding all mooted matters 
of fact between the theologians and them- 
selves, do not the modern unbelievers 
endeavor to exclude from the list of scien- 
tific data very much evidence that ought to 
be admitted? So Dr. Hodge most inno- 
cently supposes. For says he: ‘The 
scientific method is equally inapplicable to 
the moral or spiritual evidence on which 
Christianity rests. How can the moral ob- 
ligation of the Decalogue be scientifically 
proved?” And again: ‘‘ Our author for- 
gets that there are such things as axioms or 
intuitive truths.” In precise contradiction 
to which, Huxley says: ‘‘ By scientific data 
I do not merely mean the truths of phys 
ical, mathematical, or logical science ; but 
those of moral and metaphysical science. 
For by science I understand all knowledge 
which rests upon evidence and reasoning 
of alike character to that which claims 
our assent to ordinary scientific proposi- 
tions. And, if any one is able to make 
good the assertion that his theology rests 
upon valid evidence and sound reasoning, 
then it appears to me that such theology 
will take its place as a part of science.” 

In a word, for the sake of Christ and 
Christianity, Dr. Hodge had better decide 
either notto mix in modern religious debates 
or else tostudy up his questions before, with 
all the influence of his great name and pres 
tige, he rushes into print, to harm the cause 
he loves. For neither do these skeptics de- 
mand, as he alleges, that Christianity shall 
be subjected to any mothods of verification 
of which religious faiths and systems do 
not legitimately admit, and admit in the 
precise sense by them intended; nor do 
they propose, as he furthermore avers, to 
exclude from the process of a truly scien- 
tific testing of Christianity a single item or 
order of evidence in view of which the 
whole investigation ought to be decided. 
These skeptics, on the contrary, merely 
make the rightful requisition that Chris 
tianity, and pre-eminently in relation to al 
its supernatural features, shall be subjecte¢ 
to a verification, and be established in view 
of an array of evidence which shall satisfy 
the modern scientific thinker, as distin- 
guished from the traditional theologian, 
that it has a valid claim upon his con- 
tinued credence. 





THE NEW BIRTH. 


BY H. N. POWERS. 








Yes, all is plain! I see, 
I live, I am made free! 
Oh! Love, my new-found guest ! 
Sweet peace, and sweetest rest! 
What shall I do, what say, 
In this rare morn which is true life's first day? 
All round are odors blown, 
And with soft undertone 
Faint music pants in all the glowing air. 
The waters call in many a flower-fringed 
stream ; 
The earth is very fair, 
And through the depths of tender sky 
Floats many a cloud-bright argosy ; 
But [have tasted something more divine, 
I see a glory brighter than the May ; 
I hear what angels to each other say; 
A heavenly heart is throbbing against minve, 
These earthly blossoms cannot make my crown 
Celestial strains this earthly music drown, 
I look, as through an open door, 
On landscapes that shall fade no more. 


Oh! Saviour, Jesus, it is all of Thee— 
This sacred sense of what I’m made to be, 
Thy perfect self and my infirmity— 

All, all of Thee—the veil removed, 

The joy that springs in being loved, 

The faith that asks no higher place 

Than sights of Thy forgiving face, 


Nearer and nearer, Lord, and nearer still, 
- Thy work begun, fulfill, 
Shape all my life according to Thy will. 
Thou knowest how I aspire; 
Accept my strong desire, 
Hope, beart, and mind—my._ spirit’s deepest 
decp— 
Take all, to feed and keep, 
Till my whole soul to Love’s full flower is 
blown, 
And Love’s full flower to perfect fruit ig 
grown. 
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JOBS CONFESSION OF FAITH. 
(TRawsLatiow OF JoB XIX.) 





BY THE REV. HOMER H, DUNNING. 





How long will ye my soul distress 
And with your crushing words oppress ? 
Ten times ye heap blame upon blame 
And scourge me without blush of shame. 
If ye ’gainst me yourselves exalt, 
Convicting me of shameful fault, 
Know ye ’tis God my cause embroils 
And snares me in his tangling toils. 

* Violence!” I call. None makes reply. 
Ishout! There’s none to justify! 
A hedge across my path is thrown, 
{ cannot pass—night settles down; 
My robe of honor He hath shred, 
My crown hath ravished from my head ; 
I fall, demolished all around, 
My hope like tree plucked from the ground. 
His wrath against me hotly glows, 
He counts me foremost of His foes. 
Together march His troops in ranks, 
They heap up their besieging banks, 
As round a fortress closely pent ; 
They pitch their camp about my tent. 
My brethren toward me are changed, 
Acquaintances are quite estranged ; 
My nearest kin of me are sby, 
My friends forgetful pass me by; 
They who within my house sojourn— 
Maid-servants of my house home-bora— 
As if a vagabond they spurn, 
And scoft me as a wretch forlorn ; 
My servant, called, no answer gave; 
My mouth must beg him like a slave. 
My very wife doth loathe my smell, 
Men of my blood it doth repel; 
Mere striplings mock me with their cries, 
And jeer my movements when I rise ; 
My bosom friends abhor my woes, 
And those I loved are changed to foes. 
Shriveled to a mere skeleton, 
My skin and flesh cleave to the bone; 
I am escaped the jaws of death 
By the bare skin upon my teeth! 


Pity, my friends! Oh! pity me! 

*Tis God hath laid his hand on me! 
Why chase me, as if ye were God, 
Unsated with my flesh and blood ? 

Oh! might some scribe my words enroll, 
Emblazon them cn parchment scroll; 
With stile of iron by gearing stroke 
Carve them with lead in lasting rock: 


I know that my Redeemer liveth ; 
Hereafter He from dust shall rise! 
After that death the skin destroyeth, 
Ost of my flesh shall see mine eye 
God standing forth alone for me— 
Mine eyes, none other, Him shall see! 


Consumed within by mortal anguish, 
My reins for that deliverance languish ! 
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THE TEMPERANCE BILE COM- 
MENTARY.” 


To tre Eprror oF Toe INDEPENDENT: 


Sir:—A copy of THe LxpEePEnDEnNt of 
May 7th, containing an article under the 
heading of ‘‘ Wine, Yayin, and Lying,” has 
been received. We propose to discuss the 
paragraphs of the article, and when that is 
“done we are quite willing to meet cJ/ the 
scholarship of your contributors in defense 
of the great principle set forth in the “ Tem- 
perance Bible Commentary,” that God has 
no more sanctioned the use of alcholic bev- 
erages than he has sanctioned the bondage 
of the African race—once maintained also 
by the “‘ scholarship” of both America and 
Britain. 

1. We are not aware that ‘ temperance 
exegesis is rapidly passing away,” either in 
this country or yours; but, if it be, why 
attempt to torture its dying hours? If 
quietly giving up the ghost, why administer 
to it the poison of slander and reproach? 
Tbat temperance exegesis has interfered or 
could interfere ‘‘ with the advocacy of ab- 
stinence on moral principles” is a notion 
that never even occurred to us; for it is 
precisely the advocacy we have ourselves 
preached and practiced for nearly forty 
years, and we never before heard of efforts 
to “ ostracise temperance men ” who do not 
hold our special views on the Bible wine 
question. We have, however, been cogni- 
zant of expulsions of Christian men from 
church-fellowship because they could not 
conscientiously use alcoholic wine in the 
Lord’s Supper. Due fraternal welcome bas 
ever been extended to al sincere workers 
in the temperance field. Hence your 
writer, st starting, lets flys bevy of fan- 
cies (we do not call them “lies”); but 
either from want of knowledge or of can- 
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dor, is quite silent asto the true origin of 
temperance exegesis—namely, the challenge 
to meet objections urged against abstinence 
by professing Christians, from the alleged 
sanction of Scripture upon the use of in- 
toxicating liquors. When the Bible was 
claimed as a bulwark for the wine-boitle 
it was high time to examine (as in the case 
of slavery) whether the Book itself or 
human miésinterpretation of it supplied the 
imaginary defense. 

2. We are quite satisfied with Dr. Tayler 
Lewis’s preface to the American edition of 
our book, and with his opinion that ‘‘ its 
execution shows accuracy, conscientiousness, 
and fidelity,” and that, ‘regarded simply 
as a biblical treatise, it would be pro- 
nounced by scholars a work of high philo- 
logical value.” John Mayer, D. D., who 
studied at Oxford, has said: ‘‘It is one of 
the most remarkable books of the present 
age and one of the most valuable additions 
to biblical literature made in modern 
times.” English critics, not abstainers, 
have borne similar and unsolicited . testi- 
mony. Bishop Ellicott says: “A work of 
evidently so much care, whether one agrees 
with the special interpretations or not, ob- 
viously demands consideration.” 

Exegesis, however, like science in gen- 
eral, cannot be “‘settled’” by names, but 
only by evidence; and the express aim of 
the ‘*T. B. C.” was to furnish such matter 
and in such a plain form that intelligent, 
even if not learned, readers might exercise 
their own judgments upon every point. Pro- 
fessor Lewis thus speaks of it in this re- 
gard: ‘‘Itis unique in its kind as a collec- 
tion and fair presentation of everything 
in Scripture that can possibly bear on either 
aspect of the question.” At any rate,our 
intention was to put candid studentsin a 
position to know what is written, and to 
gather the signification of the Sacred 
Writing apart from the ipse dizit of any 
dogmatist, literary or theologic. 

8. The sneer at the “disciples of Dr. 
Lees” is best answered by the fact that his 
exegesis has greatly modified all the current 
views of scholars in Great Britain, many 
having entirely adopted them, while the 
chief principles for which he cares to con- 
tend (the generic nature of yayin as in- 
clusive of unfermented wine) and the fact 
of the specific notice of such wine in 
Scripture are now conceded in every mod. 
ero Bible, Dictionary, or Cyclopedia—as 
in those of Professor Eadie, Dr. W. Smith, 
Dr. Kitto, Principal Fairbairn, and Mr. Bas- 
tow. The German Lexicons and Worter- 
buchs had already admitted the fact. Our 
accuser says he will ‘refer to authorities 
which are trustworthy.” Give us the priv- 
ilege of choosing our ‘‘ authorities” and 
settling which are to be preferred, and we 
can prove the truth of any falsehood in 
philosophy, morals, or religion that was 
ever propounded. Does he date from 
Rome? If so, let him produce his creden- 
tials of ‘‘infallibility.” 

4 Our critic, after dogmatizing not “s 
little,” next proffers “a little chemistry, 
which Dr. Lees utterly ignores”! Now 
this is not true, and proves that be had not 
read the very first comment in the volume 
he asperses, else—for wedo not say he “‘lies” 
—he would have found more chemistry than 
he himself produces, and of a sounder qual- 
ity, showing that the manufacture of alco- 
holic drink involves a systematic and 
enormous waste of food, which must be 
contrary to the will of Him who gives his 
creatures the fruits of the earth ‘richly to 
enjoy.” The author of the ‘Chemical His- 
tory of Alcohol” (1843) has certainly noth- 
ing to learn from his critic. 

5. It is admitted by you that “the ex- 
pressed juice is properly called wine, oinos, 
vinum,.” Why then accuse us of ‘“‘lying” 
when we say the same? Whether tbis 
natural product was artificially preserved 
aod largely or exceptionally drank is a 
question for evidence—~evidence drawn from 
the languages and recorded customs of past 
times. The materials for judgment are 
given in our volume, and to the best of our 
knowledge fairly. Even you have adduced 
but one supposed error, which you stamp 
es “fraud,” and about this and some other 
points in the paregrapb we shall have more 
$0 say. 

The critio, io referring to our “ Appendix 





D,” uses the phrase ‘disgraceful frauds,” 
on the ground that the word deferbuertt was 














translated “it had cooled down,” instead of 
*ithad cesced fermenting.” Every schol- 
ar, we presume, knows that the root form 
signifies ‘‘to grow cool,” or quiescent, from 
& previous state of heat or agitation, wheth- 
er caused by the heat of the sun, by the 
action of fire or, figuratively speaking, by 
the fermenting process, Werefer the allu- 
sion to solar heat, another may refer it to 
boiling heat, and your contributor to the 
fermenting change which simulates boiling 
fluids. (The word ferment is the same in 
root as warm, and so bharm, ‘‘yeast.’’) 
But where is our ‘‘fraud”? We have our- 
selves shown that fervere was technically 
used by ancient authors of ‘‘ fermentation” 
a3 well as of ‘‘ boiling,” which was the com- 
mon term in old French; but because your 
contributor differs from our translation of a 
word in Columella we, forsooth, are 
“ liars,” and he is the honest man! Is it 
decent in ‘‘ religious ” journalists to sharpen 
their pens as Malays sharpen their knives 
when preparing torun amuck? The Lon- 
don Spectator (see our Supplement to“ T. B. 
C.,” 84 Eng. ed., p. 12) once quoted Celsus to 
prove that passum was a very strong alco- 
holic wine; but, though we showed by am- 
ple citations that Celsus used precisely the 
same expression (valentissimum) of milk and 
other innocent substances, we never 
dreamed of the vulgar retaliation of libeling 
our ignorant opponent, after the bad fashion 
meted out to us, as “ liar” and ‘* charlatan.” 
Such a master-stroke of ‘‘scholarship” was 
reserved for THE INDEPENDENT! 

But we are quite prepared to defend our 
translation of the three recipes of Columella 
and Pliny: first, from the words; and 
second, from the facts. ervere, neuter, is 
to be hot; hence, tropically, to ‘‘ ferment.” 
Effervere is to show outwardly the signs of 
internal heat—to bubble up. Thus, as the 
opposite, de-fervere is to “cool down”; 
hence, to cease to boil, bubble, or ferment’ 
When Gellius (xix, 1—7) says ‘‘ubi calum 
enituit, et deferbuit mare,” does he speak of 
asea that has ceased ‘ fermenting,” or of 
one that hascalmed down? With Cicero 
the word was a favorite one in its tropical 
sense of * cooled down” from the heat of 
passion (defervescat ira). If, however, the 
word in this sense does not svit the facts of 
any passage, letit be shown, and we will 
adopt one that does; but let us have no 
name-calling, no bad words, nor ever ‘‘ 80 
little dogmatism.” As to the facts, we go 
to the recipes themselyes—Columella, “ De 
Re Rustica,” xii, 27. The grapes are to be 
exposed to the sun three days; the begin- 
bing not of fermentation, but of raisin- 
making—a contrary process. On the fourth 
day at noon thrown “calidas” into the vat 
and trodden; some thickened must was to 
be added (the 650 sextaril ds an error, per- 
haps of excess). The stage of the process 
was tobe judged by cum déferbuerit, the 
lowering of the surface by that of the inter- 
nal temperature, when the orris root was to 
be putin. Further on, another indication 
is the sinking of the scum, when the vinum 
was to be racked off. ‘The recipe is given 
not as an unfermented wine, but as one of 
several sorts very different from our modern 
ones; as stated expressly at the opening of 
the Appendix.. And this is our “‘ fraud”! In 
fact, the Appendix was designed to support 
that very sentence which your contributor so 
confidently cites from Prof. Lewis, as the 
destruction of our whole position. Asifa 
recipe of a Roman writer on agriculture 
2,000 years ago could upset the plain testi- 
mony of Holy Writ against wine, the 
mocker, 

Mago’s recipe for passum (Col., xii, 89) 
shows that grapes were almost dried to 
raisins, requiring mustum to moisten them 
for extracting the juice (Pliny’s recipe 
substitutes old wine for new—vetus for 
mustum). The mass was to remain five days 
—the grapes under the wine. Then the 
liquid to be racked off—i.e., gently, from 
the top, so as to bring away no fermenting 
or fermentable matter by stirring up the 
dregs. What happened in the five days to 
the wine so left is for the intelligent reader 
to determine—by ascertaining; but the 
word défervere, notwithstanding this foul 
cry about ‘‘ fraud,” has nothing to do with 
it. One thing we will vouch for: that it 
will be a very different wine from any that 
our accuser ever drank. 

Cato, in speaking of two medicinal wines, 
uses “deferve” facito and “ inferve” facivg as 
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the instructions for boiling; and we take it 
that these words signify “ make-boil-down” 
and ‘*make-into-boil,” respectively, with 
all submission to the ‘‘ scholarship” of your 
critic. ‘*Put a pound weight in two con- 
giiof old wine (of course, fermented); make- 
a-boil (render it) down ina brazen or leaden 
vessel ; when it has recooled, pour it into a 
lagena (showing how much lessened it was 
in quantity); take a cyathus of it every 
morning fasting; it will do good.” ~ So 
good-bye to the Latinity of your critic on 
a subject of no direct connection with the 
great argument of the ‘“‘ Temperance Bible 
Commentary” and introduced only by way 
of approximate illustration. 

Loose language argues loose logic, invari- 
ably. He who thinks muddle must write 
muddle. Your contributor (par. 8) speaks 
of his “ authority for saying that the wine 
of Scripture is intoxicating.” Wedid not 
know that there was a wine of Scripture, 
or that all the old Jews in all ages were con- 
fined to one sort. If your contributor has 
discovered this unique species, pray let us 
have the recipe for its manufacture 
Was it found in the explorations at Jerusa- 
lem ? 

6. Another paragraph which shows that 
your learned writer is as much at home 
among Jewish customs as in the Arab tent 
or the chemist’s laboratory. In fact, we are 
amazed at what he does not know. ‘The 
Jews,” he says, ‘* never abstained from fer- 
ment, but from leaven [they abstained] from 
the sour leaven of grain and not from the 
ferment of wine.’ The grammar is faulty, 
but the argument itself is funny, and we 
correct them both. Does the writer believe 
that your readers are so ignorant as to con- 
ceive that “ferment” is one thing and 
‘‘leaven” another, merely because the word 
‘* ferment” is derived from the Latin and 
the word ‘“‘leaven” from the Saxon? 
What have Jewish customs to do with verb- 
al synonyms in the English language? 
But, “twist” as “twist” men may, they 
cannot ‘‘twist” empty words into solid 
things. 

As to the facts, we have given abundant 
testimony in the ‘‘ Temperance Bible Com- 
mentary.” Dr. Cunningbam, one of our 
chief Hebrew scholars and a man familiar 
with Jewish life, bas asserted that the Jews 
known to bim used “‘ raisin wine free from 
alcohol.” Was he also a ‘liar’ and 
“fraudulent”? The late Prof. Stuart, of 
America, has made a similar statement. Is 
he too to be put into that polite category? 
In the ‘* Commentary,” however, we have 
discussed the whole question and antici- 
pated the objector; but he has not the 
candor to acknowledge the fact. In truth, 
the Jews have no uniform custom and no 
ubique wine, though it is certain tbat in 
London and elsewhere many use wnfer- 
mented raisin juice in order to keep the Pass- 
over law; and those that do not justify 
themselves by a reason that is as good for 

our purpose as if they used grape juice like 
Pharaoh, for they assert their belief that 
grape juice does not ‘‘ ferment” without the 
addition of a foreign yeast. Now your con-. 
tributor knows better than this. So we put 
both our “ chemical teacher” and these er- 
ring Jews on the horns of adilemma. The 
fact is that barley gluten and grape albumen 
are identical, just as when fermenting they 
both become yeast, which, purified, respect- 
ively, cannot be distinguisbed in appearance, 
in composition, or in use. They are all scor 
and all kKhomets, and neither matsah, But is 
it a discovery reserved for the nineteenth 
century that the Jewscan make void the 
law of God by their traditions aud their 
glosses? It is quite another thing, how- 
ever, to impute similar trifling or similar, 
fallacies to the blessed and infallible Saviour 
of the world. 

7. In another paragraph the secret of the 
defense of Bible tippling breaks out—at 
once a moral and a logical weakness Your 
writer asserts that “ that man’s logic i: weak» 
presumptuous, blasphemous who assumes 
(1) that the use of alcoholic beverages always 
has been per se a sin, and (2) that our Lord 
was @ sinful man if he drank fer.vented 
wine, Times have changed: what was not 
asin then maybea sin now.” Does your 
contributor believein the divinity of Christ? 
From his Pussover plea, we should judge 
not; for how could an infallible being fall 
into such a blunder about seor of wine 
and barley, as the Rabhing did? If, then, 
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Ge was fallible, be was not necessari’y sinful 
in drinking alcobolic wine. So that, in any 
ease, your alarmed contributor may dismiss 
bis fears. There is not a line in the 
“Temperance Bible Commentary” which 
asserts, insinuates, or implies that taking 
“anything” isa sin per se. Allsins areto uS 
relative. Here (commenton James iv, 17), 18 
elsewhere, we have often affirmed that sin 
is the Known transgression of the divine 
law ; but, as all transgression must entail 
tjurious results, we have endeavored to 
explain the burtfulness of drinking and the 
benefits of abstinence, so that, by seeing 
what is right, all persons, especially those 
‘* professing godliness,” may be persuaded 
to embrace the truth. In this course of 
conduct there is nothing incompatible with 
tbe removal of objections arising out of a 
perverted interpretation of Scripture lan- 
guage; and, white urging abstinence on 
principles of physiology, political economy, 
social progress, and Christian morality, we 
have also striven to make clear what we 
believe to be the trath on this great subject 
—for, though times change to men, the 
truth never changes to the Divine Mind— 
that the Holy God, the fountain of wisdom 
and goodness, the Father and Benefactor 
of men, has never commended as good, safe, 
or useful, either in the natural or written 
revelation of his will, the use of intoxicating 
drinks, 
Respectfully yours, 
Freveric R. Lres, 
Dawson Burns. 
LONDON, EXG., June 4th, 1874. 
ee 
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HENRI TAINE’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
A 





BY JAMES JACKSON JARVES. 





THE most popular because the most intelli- 
gible critic of art of the day for the mass of read- 
ers is Henri Taine, of Paris. He is keen, incisive, 
terse, vividly picturesque in style, with words 
that tell like bullets op their mark, and an om- 
vivorous appetite for all forms of art, even if 
it sometimes perplexes his powers of digestion. 
His strikingly dramatic but too frequently 
specious appreciation of their phenomena are 
calculated at once to gratify and mislead those 
whose observations do not. penetrate deeper 
than the crust of things. Taine’s aim is to be 
a perfect critic, and he has many qualifications 
for one. Not only has hea quick eye for his 
subjects, taking in at a glance their esthetic 
points, reproducing their effects in glowing 
phrases, combining, condensing, comparing, 
and picturing whole schools and phases in 
brief brilliant periods, with linguistic polish 
brightening anew their salient qualities; but 
he also possesses a detective insight into their 
aistorical associations and aspects as regards 
the manners and morals of their time, with 
the crowning ambition to philosophize 
over it all and beget a succinct theory 
of art, which shall explain every problem of its 
diversified oxistence. And itis just here that 
the national foible of making more of the 
author’s style of writing than of the truth of 
the matter in hand comes into action. The in- 
dividual Frenchman shines in every page, pro- 
ducing notably artistic pictures of the pen, but 
to the hindrance of the true business of the 
critic and failure as a trustworthy historian. 
Taine’s personal zest for esthetic scenic effects 
and avidity of eye in seizing on them, joincd 
to his dexterity of pen, interferes perceptibly 
with the more serious calls of his judgment. 
At times just conscious himself of it, he makes 
an effort to restore the intellectual balance; 
but the artistic descriptive faculty is ever get 
ting the better of his judicial, so that he leaves 
in his reader’s mind specious impressions of 
the external aspects of art and the material in- 
fluences which affect it, rather than an under- 
standing of the more profound causes of its 
being. 

Yet Taine is evidently so solicitous to get at 
the bottom of things and be impartial that the 
generic passion of his race for making their 
own idiosyncracies of feeling or thought the 
pivot of their judgments does not in bis in- 
stance disagreeably affect his reader, even 
if the latter be impregnable to the 
sweeping force of diction with which Taine 
masks his approaches to his reader’s con- 
victions—a diction all the more captivating 
becanse of its skill in making old things glow 
with a warm ooloring of their own; become again 
alive with fresh contrasts and harmonies of 
hues, and once more vital with original fancies 
or thought, which virtually recast them into 
shapes less their own than the creations of 
their critic's mind. 

This ig magnificent artistic power; but it le 
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not genuine. criticism, still less sound philos- 
ophy. Weneed to see objects as they were 
molded into shape by their makers, and not ag 
restored by others, who leave the impress of 
their own genius on them, whether the restor- 
ation be in words or paint. Taine, however, is 
radically at.fault in his investigations iuto the 
causes of being of art, for be sees only the 
external animal, and vot the ruling spirit with- 
in. His philosophy has so broad a material- 
istic basis that he notes chiefly—we might say 
only—the outward circumstances and sur. 
roundings, which, however much they have 
modified the daily existence of art, are not its 
organic germs. These must be sought for 
deep within the immortal essence of humanity 
itself, whence originates the creative energy 
and idea which give shape to all the multiform 
developments of our material life. Nature 
provides art with models for studies, hints, and 
suggestions; but these are the superficial and 
secondary elements of its being, and should 
never be placed, as is done by Taine, in 
the supreme position in its philosophy. 
Unsteady and unstable in themselves 
and always varying phenomena, they 
cannot serve as fundamental principles of 
inspiration. In striving to make them so, Taine 
strains his imagination to adjust facts to fit a 
shallow theory, which often confuses him and 
is calculated to mislead the novice. It is this 
incapacity of his to see the best in art and to 
traceit toits parent source that leads him to per- 
ceive in the finest Italian art of the sixteenth 
century merely a masterly academic exhibition 
of the nude—an apotbeosis of robust action 
and graceful outline; not as an expression of 
the godlike within man, as in Grecian art, but 
only as the outcome of sensual delight and the 
pleasure similar to that which may be derived 
from seeing modern ballet dancers and prize 
fighters or operatic groupings. To say the 
least, this is a very questionable discovery of 
the ideas which led Raphael to produce his 
“Dresden Madonna’’ and “ School of Athens,” 
Leonardo his ‘Cenacolo,” and Buonarotti the 
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel; but it eluci- 
dates with sufficient distinctness the quality 
and limitations of Taine’s philosophy, and 
ought to put the most thoughtless reader on 
guard against his rhetorical seductions. He 
expressly states that the admiration of the 
naked animal body is the key-note of admira 
tion of the greatest artists Christianity 
has produced; and, if we are to thoroughly 
understand and enjoy them, we must 
regard them from this low standard of com 

prehension. To make good bis style of vision 
he reads the lives of the Borgias, the Medi- 
cean popes, turns to the obscene writings of an 
Aretino and the autobiography of a Cellini, and» 
because a few of the worst of Italians were 
unbelievers and lustful and violent and crim- 
jnal, he concludes that their spirit infected the 
entire population. Hence the animal tone of 
contemporary art. He is utterly unmindfu) 
that this very period was also one of reaction 
against this license; that Cardinal Pole, Vic- 
toria Colonna, Michael Angelo himself, and 
many others of similar caliber of mind and po- 
sition then lived in almost ascetic purity of life, 
largely influencing art and public opinion, so 
that, if there were a strong current of wicked” 
ness in high places, it was met and in some 
degree counteracted by opposing virtues. 
Indeed, art at this particular juncture did re- 
ceive some of the most profound and spiritual 
impressions that the heart of man has ever 
conceived. But it is Taine’s system to ignore 
the highest inspirations. He cannot realize 
how the poets have inspired the painters; how 
Dante quickened the imaginations of Giotto, 
Orgagna, Signorelli, or Michael Angelo; how 
that the supernal forms of the greatest artists 
have either been given directly from the in- 
most consciousness of the greatest poets or 
have been the fruit of their own intuitive work- 
ings of soul in its search of a higber ideal than 
the natural world suggests to the eye. 


It is, therefore, with no surprise that we find 
Taine resolving the theory of art into a com. 
pound of climate, diet, habits, and the material 
conditions of arace oblivious to its spiritual 
agencies and elements. The secrets of Vene- 
tian and Flemish coloring he traces to the 
humidity of atmospheres, which confuse out- 
lines, veil appearances in semi-transparent 
mists and in the weather-stains of old walls, 
as if the genuine old work of both these schools 
was not remarkably clear and bright. Indeed, 
so fanciful is he in his theorizings and descrip- 
tions as to beget the suspicion in some minds 
that be occasionally draws on his own inner 
consciousness for evidence, rather than on any 
elaborate study of the thing itself. I do not 
myself question his sincerity, any more than I 
do his rapid perceptive and exhaustive review 
of things in their most obvious materialistic 
aspects; but I do doubt his valuations and 
conclusions in essential points, believing them 
fraught with error, all the more plausible be- 
cause chiming in so easily with the superficial 
feeling of the time as regards the eng and gim 
of true art, 
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Wr lesrn from the Japan Gazette that the 
“Tuscarora” has very successfuily prosecuted 
its voyage across the Pacific, making soundings 
all the way from San Diego to Japan. In this 
passace 73 casts were made, the deepest being 
in 5.287 fathoms, at which depth the patent reel 
of Sir William Thomson and the piano wire 
(No. 22, of a strikingly small diameter) worked 
admirably, A cast in 3,282 fathoms (8% miles) 
was made in 1 hoor, 37 minutes, and 39 seconds. 
It has hitherto been the opinion of scientific 
men that the eastern part of the Pacific is the 
deepest ; but the line of soundings taken by 
the ‘‘Tuscarora,” through the heart of the 
North Pacific, proves to the contrary, as the 
deepest water has beeu found much nearer to 
the shores of Asia than to the North American 
coast. The ocean-bed proper is reached near 
San Diego. It gradually descends to the vicin-t 
ity of the Hawaiian Islands, wherea depth o 
3,054 fath@ms is found, from which point it 
slowly drops till it reaches to 3,287 fathoms, or 
about 3% statute miles, near the Sonin Islands 
The bed of the ocean between San Diego’ 
and the Sandwich Islands is pretty regular and 
the soil uniform; but thence, trending east- 
ward, there is a range of submarine mountains 
extending toward the Bonin Islands, the soil 
of which is very varied. The tops of the moun- 
tains yielded coral, limestone, and sand, with 
fragments of lava. In some instances solid 
rock was struck. Between the mountains a 
kind of yellow-brown ooze was found. From 
the Bonin Islands to the coast of Japan coral, 
sand, and lavais found, and the entire region 
west of the Hawaiian Islands is undoubtedly 
voleanic. Six of these submarine mountains 
were discovered, ranging from 7,000 to 12,600 
feetin hight. Marcus Island, 24.16 N. 154.06 
E., which rises scarcely more than 30 to 60 
feet above high-water mark, lies directly in 
their range. At about 8 miles from that island 
a coral and lava bottom was found at 1,499 
fathoms. The ocean bed between the Bonins 
and Yedo Bay is irregular, as might have been 
supposed, from the almost continuous chain of 
islands lying nearly parallel to the route 
sounded. The deepest water found was 2,435 
fathoms and the next deepest 1,669 fathoms. 
The ‘*Tuscarora” will soon return to this 
country, taking soundings along the Aleutian 
Islands. 

.-..Mr. A. 8. Wilson, who sometime dis- 
tinguished himself by proving that the seed of 
Lolium temulentum, or Darnel grass, was en- 
tirely harmless, though for many hundred years 
it hed been charged with commuzicating a 
poisonous principle to wheat flour, contributes 
a very interesting article to the proceedings of 
the Botanical Society of Edinburgh (Feb. 10th) 
ou the fertilization of the grasses, in which he 
places beyond doubt the fact that in oats, wheat, 
rye, and barley fertilization does take place 
before the flower opens. The process of fer- 
tilization, he says, may be accelerated 
by art; and the growth of the stamens, 
opening of the flower, and discharge of 
the pollen is one of the most beautiful phe- 
nomena in Nature, and can be readily seen by 
good eyes without the aid of the microscope. 
When the flower is mature, handling the grass- 
spike causes the valves of the fluwer to open. 
He says he has seen eleven rye florets throw 
out their bright yellow anthers at one and the 
same time by simply drawing the spike through 
the hand. Bringing acut spike into a warm 
room has the same effect. The force used in 
opening is considerable. He has seen a floret 
from the common Darnel grass held apart from 
the rachis by a tension which counterbalances 
110 grains. When the flower is ready for 
fertilization the stamens grow with tremen- 
dous rapidity. Ina barley floret they grow 
so fast that if the growth was continued 
at the same rate for an hour the stamens would 
be six inches long. As soon, however, as they 
have risen half way up the little green cups 
which coustitute the flower the anthers burst 
and the pollen is scattered in every direction: 
The whole article is extremely interesting. As 
“prass’’ is such an extensive idea and affords 
such a great nomber of species, many of which 
are unknown in England, our American ob- 
servers may have a great fleld for discovery be- 
fore them the present season, as it is not at all 
likely that the behavior of any two species is, 
jn respect to the manner of growth and fertil- 
ization, exactly the same. 


...-Of the members of the American Scien- 
tific Mission sent out to Japan in the service of 
the Colonization Department Gen. Horace 
Capron is pow in Yezo, prosecuting the work 
of locating new colonists. Prof. B. 8. Lyman 
and Mr. LU. 8. Manroe are in the field geologiz. 
ing and making mining surveys in the valiey 
of the Isbikari River. They will also explore 
that portion of the island lying northward of 
the Ishikari valley. Both gentlemen have 
issued very interesting and fairly encouraging 
reports to the department of their last sum- 
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| mer’s work in the field, and of their drawings, 


and analyses in the laboratory made during 
the winter just passed. _P.of. Lyman dis 
covered several valuable coal-beds during the 
summer. ‘Though Yezo does not promise 
very hopefully as regards metallie wealth, 
yet it promises to be a very profitable coal- 
fieid in the future. The survey of the ground 
will save to the Japanese far more than its cost, 
in preventing useless and unprofitabie mining 
operations. Prof. Lyman’s survey is quantita. 
tive, as well as qualitative. When the geolog- 
ical survey of Yezo is finished—should the 
Japanese Government have it finished—some 
valuable additions to the science of go»logy 
may reasonably be expected. Lieut. M. 3. 
Day, U. 8. N., is engaged in the topographical 
survey of the island. He is assisted by Japan- 
ese surveyors, Dr. Stuart Eldredge still pre- 
sides over the hospital at Hakodate—no siue- 
cure post. Dr. Antisell is now chemist in the 
currency department in Tokei. The Model 
Farms in Tokeiarein charge of graduates of 
American agricultural schools. 


.... Tbe nature of the contraction of muscle 
has been recently studied by Dr. Dwight, of 
Boston. He finds the legs of certain small 
water-beetles (Dytiscus) to be especially 
adapted for observations of this kind, owing to 
their transparency. The usual statement of 
the structure of a muscular fibrilla is that it is 
composed of a series of disc-shaped bodies, 
Dr. Dwight ficrds that these represent seg- 
ments of the fiber, and that the supposed in- 
terstices are really narrow black bands of 
granules. These are bordered by a white band 
on each side, while the remaining intervals are 
gray. ll are confined in the sheath or sar- 
colemma. Muscular contraction does not 
usually involve the entire length of the fibrilla; 
but occupies a portion of the length, passing 
like a wave from one end to the otber 
and returning again. In the contracted- 
portion the gray substance disappears, 
while the black bands lengthen transverse 
ly. The white margins of two adjacent black 
bands join in the middle and extend transverse- 
ly, so as to project still further than the black 
ones, the whole forming a knot of transverse 
ribs, which runs along the fibrilla. The gray 
and white substances, which are probably 
identical, are the contractile portions. Elec- 
tricity in miid interrupted currents causes 
the waves to run in both directions, while 
strong currents produce universal permanent 
contraction or tetanus of the fiber. 

-...Insects are not common in a fossil state, 
owing to their fragility and solubility. Mr. 
Wheatley discovered inthe Fort Kennedy Bone 
Cave, in Chester Co., Pennsylvania, perhaps a 
dozen species, mostly beetles, which are dis- 
tinct from though related to living species. 
The most extensive deposit of this kind occurs 
in beds of Eocene age in Wyoming and Nevada, 
Here are found beetles, and, still more numer- 
ously, flies in considerable numbers. The 
maggots of different species of the latter are 
enormously abundant, as well as minute aquatic 
crustacea of the genus Cypris. There are also 
centipedes found with them. In Nevada the 
insects are mostly Diptera, often related to the 
mosquito, Some of them are so perfectly 
preserved that the hairs may be readily 
counted by the aid of a microscope. The 
strata in which they occur are laminated, 
so that they may be split in layers 
no thicker than paper, and, like it, flexible and 
composed in part of vegetable substance. 
They enclose multitudes of leaf impressions, 
and the effect is hightened by a thin layer of 
varnish, like amber, which covers them and 
brings out the minute venation with beautiful 
distinctness. 

....The natural history collections made by 
the naturalists of the Polaris Expedition were 
mostly lost. The lemming and musk ox give the 
mammalian land fauna its character, and with 
the polar bear, arctic fox, four species of seals» 
and several cetaceans comprise the variety ob- 
served. Twenty-one species of birds were ob- 
tained, avd about fifteen of insects—viz., one 
beetle, four butterilies, six diptera, one humblie- 
bee, and several ichneumons, parasites in cat- 
terpillars. Further, two species of spiders and 
several mites were found. In soundings of 
pinety fathoms in Smith’s Sound a naked 
rbizopod, said to be of lower orgauization than 
the Bathydius, was brought op. It was called 
Protobathybius Robesonii. 

....-A mastodon lately found in Wilton, 
Iowa, and described by Dr. C. E. Witham, is 
probably the largest known. Its lengta was 
eighteen feet, exclusive of tusks and tail, and 
its hight twelve feet. This considerably ex- 
eeeds the size of the Cohoes or the Warren 
mastodon. It is unfortunate that the Wilton 
skeleton is quite imperfect. Comparing a 
single bone, the scapula of the Wiltou masto- 
don meastres three feet five inches in lenuth 
by two feet four snd ove-half inches and 
weighs fifty-one and. one-half pounds. The 
Cohoes scapula measures two-feet ning inches 
aud weighs fifty pounds, 











Missions. 


BY THE REV. 0. H. WHEELER. 








An anti-missionary paper of Constantinople 
has just been put into our hands, containing a 
translation of an editorial from THe INDE 
PENDENT lecturing us missionaries upon 
troubles which are supposed to exist between 
us and the churches in our field. 

We are told that Mr, Barnum has given such 
a picture of the present state of the work as to 
rejoice the hearts of the anti-missionary Bap- 
tists, and that he and I represent it as having 
gone back during the past two years. So fat 
tls Mr. Barnum from making any such declara- 
tion that in his article quoted by THE INDE- 
PENDENT from the Herald he distinctly says. 
“The outstations’—which are 80-81 of our 
occupied field—‘‘are, on the whole, in a very 
encouraging state. In some parts of the fields 
there are disturbing influences; but as a general 
rule the advance during two years has been 
very gratifying and substantial.” I will now 
speak for myself by comparing the condition of 
the work as given in a report published April, 
1872, with that of a similar one for the past year 
soon to be published. By this we see that the 
number of places occupied has increased from 
77 to 81, and the Sabbath congregations in 69 
of these places from 4,467 to 5,256. The number 
of churches has increased from 20 to 23, and of 
pastors and preachers from 40 to 44, of whom 
22 are supported by the people, in place of 16 
two years ago, the people having paid upward 
of $7,000 during the past year for native agency, 
common schools, and chapel building, in place 
of $5,169 in 1871; while the Board has decreased 
its expenditures for the same objects from 
$5,321 to $4,556. The entire force of native 
laborers of all classes, including 41 male and 2 
female trained teachers, is 148, in place of 145 
two years ago; and this though several have 
died or left the work. During the same time 
the number of common schools has increased 
from 83 to 89, and the number of pupils from 
3,062 to 3,440, of whom 1,921 are boys, 941 
girls, and 578 adults of both sexes. During 1871 
the additions to the 20churches were 74, while 
to 10 churches whose report we have thus far 
received for 1878 84 members were added. 
And, while the churches and Protestant com- 
munities have, as a whole, thus grown exter- 
nally, their internal growth has in most re- 
spects been equally satisfactory. We are 
specially gratified by the apparent increase of a 
spirit of manly Christian independence and 
self-reliance among them, to which, all outside 
imaginings to the contrary notwithstanding, 
we add a generally increasing disposition to 
live in peace and work in harmony with their 
missionaries. So that, with a single notorious 
exception, to which we may add one communi- 
ty offended on pecuniary grounds, we may say 
that between us and the churches there is 
peace and mutual love. And yet this is the 
work which Mr. Barnum and myself are said to 
have represented as ina retrograde condition! 

We come now to what THE INDEPENDENT 
esys is the cause of our troubles. To those 
who have read “‘ Ten Years on the Euphrates” 
a confession of our sorrows is not new, though 
to us the explanation given by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is both new and absurd, The people, for. 
sooth, desire education, and particularly a 
knowledge of English ; and we, jealous of their 
rising independence, refuse to give it to them! 
In view of the fact that English was taught 
from the first in exceptional cuses and that 
during the past five years its study has become 
so general that even ‘‘ Koordish Amy ”’ aspires 
to teach it in her high school in Central Har- 
put, while a score or more sets of ‘‘Barnes’s 
Notes,” in 14volumes, and ‘* Webster’s Una- 
bridged’’ have, with hundreds of other En- 
glish volumes, found their way into the hands oy 
the people, and that a considerable variety of 
English booksare kept constantly on sale at 
our book depository, while lessons in translat- 
ing are daily given to all those pupils in the 
normal school and the two seminaries who de- 
sire and are able to study it, the absurdity of 
Tue InNDEPENDENT’S panacea for our troubles 
must be apparent toall. Nor do these facts in. 
dicate any change in our original plan of pros- 
ecuting the work, though we at the first de- 
clined to teach English to the pastors or to re- 
tain them in the seminary longer than four 
years. This refusal, of course, caused some 
complaints on the part of those who, 
like all Orientals—and, for that matter, 
Occidentals too—would like to be sup- 
ported and taught ‘“‘all knowledge’’ (that of 
tongues included) at foreign expense. But 
against gratifying this popular passion at that 
time we had several valid objections, aside from 
one given by THs InpEPENDENT—the fear of 
lifting the pastors and preachers above their 
office—and not including that insinuated rea, 
eon, the fear that they would break our lead- 
ing-strings; for be it remembered that from 
the first, as a fundamental principle of our 
missionary policy, all the churches and their 

pastors were regarded and treated as entirely 
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independent of all missionary control, we 
missionaries not even having a vote in the 
ecclesiastical body which forms the churches 
and directs their affairs, and in no case inter- 
fering in their internal discipline. But we 
never accepted and never shall accept that 
notion of their independence which implies in 
any way the right of any one to demand from 
us and the Board that kind and degree of edu- 
cation which he may think to be desirable. 

Coming, as we did, among a people the mass 
of whom were sunk in the deepest ignorance, 
but among whom the simple Gospel story soon 
had saving power, and believing, as we did, 
that the primitive apostolic method of plant- 
ing churches was the only true one, we had 
presented before us the problem how to pro- 
vide them with pastors. Perhaps we should 
have done better to have followed the apos- 
tolic example still further, and ordained the 
best men to be found in the churches them- 
selves, without giving them any special train- 
ing ; but we chose rather to train them as Christ 
did his apostles, and so gave the first pastors 
the equivalent of two and a half years’ consecu- 
tive study in their own vernacular. Most of 
them were previous to their conversion mar- 
ried men and some had quite large families. 
Some were with the greatest difficulty able to 
complete the prescribed course of study, and 
the attempt to teach and train them in the 
English language would have both proved a 
failure and proved us to be failures too. But 
we trained them and ordained them, and they 
went to work for Christ and their people; and 
to this day, while men selected and trained 
upon a different principle, leaving their 
churches and many of them their ministerial 
work, are going to and froin the earth and 
are walking up and down in it fortune seek- 
ing, these good men are working on still, try- 
ing by Gospel force to lift their people from 
their spiritual, intellectual, and physical deg- 
radation. And this order of the adjectives 
indicates, as we believe, the proper and only 
possible order in which to do the work. 

Had we begun our missionary work with 
flaming posters on the walls of an English. 
teaching college or seminary, we doubtless 
should have won a multitude of converts to the 
English faith ; but where would now be the 
pastors for our more than a score of churches, 
and where, indeed, any living churches to call 
for pastors? THE INDEPENDENT refers us to 
Robert and Beirut colleges, forgetting, appar- 
ently, that they are not, in the proper sense of 
that term, missionary institutions at all; but, like 
colleges elsewhere, open to all who can pay the 
bills. But we beg those who cite these colleges» 
or their English-teaching seminary predecessors 
on the same ground, to note the fact that the 
churches in Beirut and Constantinople are still 
destitute of native pastors, still largely under 
missionary pupilage, and that the little Harput 
field, after less thana score of years of mission- 
ary labor, has probably more pastors and 
preachers and more independent churche$ 
than all the rest of Turkey besides, on which 
half a century of labor has been expended 
by scores of missionaries. Repeated exper- 
iments have shown that the introduction 
of English as a primary missionary agency 
is evil and only evil so far as our proper work; 
the planting of Christian churches, is con- 
cerned. 

One who is high authority in such matters 
uses this language in regard to an English- 
teaching school in India : ; 

“The school has been in operation twenty 
years. Not far from 500 boys have enjoyed its 
advantages. A great amount of missionary 
time, thought, and labor has been given to it. 
All has been done for it that the nature of the 
case permitted. No one can doubt it has been 
useful to society. But nota member of the 
school has ever been known to receive a savin 
impression from the truths of the Gospel. 
God has withheld from it hisseed. We believe 
that the experiment has been sufficiently tried.’’ 
Yet, if my impressions are correct, this same 
high authority had justified the use of English 
in Beirut and Bebek seminaries, in regard to 
both of which we have testimony in regard to 
its influence anything but flattering. Writes 
Dr. Eli Smith : 

“We attempted it” [the use of English asa 
medium of instruction] ‘‘in our male seminary, 
and two ruinous results ere long met us. One 
was, a8 8000 as our pupils had learned enough 
English, they went into lucrative secular em- 
ployments and were lost to our great object ; 
and the other, that they did not learn their own 
language well enough to use it effectually in 
writing or speaking, so that they were not 
fitted for or useful as helpers, had they remained 
with us,” 

And of English in Bebek Semin#:7 the venerable 
Dr. Goodell wrote : ‘‘ I sometimes most hearti- 
ly wished thatall the English were taken out 
of the Seminary and flung to the bottom of the 
Dead Sea.” And, realizing the impracticability 
of raising up the needed missionary laborers 
in such a seminary, he continues: ‘Shall the 
English be thrown out entirely? Or shall we 
continue it, and then look to Toeat and Aintab 
for pastors and teachers? Perhaps in sucha 
case the question should be thrown back upon 
the churches whether they would support a 
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seminary with so little prospect of raising up 
a native agency and ministry.” A graduate of 
that seminary, one, who spent seven years in 
it and is nowa useful pastor, informed me 
that during his stay there ‘about 300’ en- 
tered, of whom most, having spent from a 
month to seven years, left and went about 
their own business. He gave me the names of 
11 of his classmates, who spent an aggregate 
of 50 years there, and then went their way, 
the one who stayed the longest becoming ed- 
itor of an anti-Protestant paper. And he 
added that he and some of his friends, includ- 
ing, I think, the present pastor of the Diar- 
bekir church, once made an estimate that each 
preacher from Bebek cost the American 
churches $4,000. 

Now our immediate, primary aim in estab- 
lishing seminaries in Harput was to fit Chris- 
tian laborers for their work,so as to commit 
to them the care of the churches and the pros- 
ecution of their work of evangelism. Ought 
we, then, could we, by adopting such a system, 
run the risk of squandering the money of the 
churches in educating a crowd of fortune 
seekers, and at the same time spoiling those 
who might else be useful coworkers? By pur- 
suing the system adopted, while we are pained 
at seeing Turkey dotted with apostate oppos- 
ers of missionaries and their work, trained at 
missionary expense, we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that not one of them ever hada 
place in Harput Seminary, and the additional 
pain of knowing that our only serious troubles 
have come from persons inside the camp—men 
whose education began with English, at the 
Board’s expense. We might here enlarge upon 
the benefits bestowed upon the people by the 
exclusion of English, compelling, as it has, the 
preparation of needed text-books in their own 
tongue, and thus opening fountains from 
which the masses may drink, in place of offer- 
ing to the favored few a bottled-up supply ; but 
I prefer to saya word of the two systems of 
education which underly the two methods of 
which we have been speaking. 

It will be borne in mind that, in beginning 
the missionary work here, we, with no other 
chart than the Gospel one—‘' Go preach to all”’ 
—set forth upon a vast Dead Sea, upon whose 
surface could be seen vo form of spiritual or 
intellectual life. The idea of popular educa- 
tion did not exist—the few schools which had 
an occasional and struggling existence here 
and there being sustained almost solely to pre- 
pare the few needed church readers for mum- 
bling the church service in their dead ancient 
tongue; and nothing else was taught in them. 


The mass even of the ecclesiastics were as 
totally destitute of education and of general 
knowledge as if they and their people—which, 
indeed, was true—had been resting for centuries 
in a Rip Van Winkle sleep. 

Our first work, then, next to preaching the 
Gospel, was to secure some moderately intelli-. 
gent, Bible-trained Christian guides for those 
to whom we gave the Bible, and taught them 
to readit. In this we succeeded, and far be- 
yond our most sanguine hopes. In selecting, 
supporting, and training these men we kept 
ever in mind our one single aim, and God gave 
his seal. While training them and sending 
them forth to be spiritual, intellectual, and 
physical reformers, we constantly endeavored 
to impress upon them the necessity of con- 
stant effort for personal growth and progress 
in every practicable way, assuring them that 
in coming years they would be followed in the 
race by amore highly educated, better trained 
class of men. With this spur in their sides 
and the Spirit of Christ in their hearts, they 
went forth to their work, and init they have 
grown and are growing still. We have in this 
way sent forth from the seminary 72 graduates, 
4 died during their course of study, 10 entered 
the work after a partial course of study, and 21 
were for various reasons not retained, while 15 
are still connected with the seminary. Of 
these 72 graduates the larger part are employed 
in our own field, some have died or left the 
ministry, and others are useful preachers and 
pastors in other parts of Turkey. 

And, while the theological seminary has thus 
been raising up pastors, the female seminary, 
with its 190 pupils from the beginning, of whom 
83 completed the course of study and 25 are 
still pupils—the other 82 having for various 
reasons pursued but a partial course of study— 
has been supplying them with wives, real help- 
meets in Christian work. 

As announced in the beginning (‘'Ten 
Years,’’ pp. 176 and 178) we propose to raise 
the standard of ministerial education as the 
increasivg intelligence of the people should 
justify it; and, in pursuance of this idea, the 
term of study bas been increased from 4 to6 
years, and will soon be increased to 7, includ- 
ing 3 or 4 ycars spentin a preparatory normal 
school, whose choice Christian pupils are, 
after some time spent in teaching, admitted 
to the theological seminary. 

Thus, while fifteen years ago pupils were re. 
ceived who were able only to read, they are 
now required previous to admission to have, 
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besides a good knowledge of the Christian 
system, acquaintance also with geography, the 
grammar of their own tongue, modern and 
ancient, arithmetic, and algebra, to which still 
other branches will ere long be added. 

And this constant raising of the standard of 
admission, without the labor and expense of 
training abecedarians, is rendered practicable 
by the system adopted, which is that of heating 
the tea-kettle by kindling the fire not upon but 
beneath it ; by opening common schools among 
the masses, and leaving their choice spirits to 
rise and by an innate impulse to seek, de- 
mand, and obtain the training they need, rather 
than to import colleges for training up a se- 
lected aristocracy of knowledge. 

If we wish the mass of the people to be edu- 
cated, we must begin our efforts in the right 
place and on correct principles; not commit- 
ting the business toa highly educated, intel- 
lectual aristocracy of our own appointing, but 
giving the privileges of education to the 
masses, and thus making necessary and at the 
same time using the best means to secure a 
better educated, and at the same time more 
public spirited class of leaders, each one of 
whom will be worth to his people a score of 
men lifted out from among their people by 
foreign gold. In pursuance of this plan, we 
have now gone on for seventeen years, and are 
beginning to reap some of the ripe fruit of 
seed sown. 

The number of common schools has gone on 
increasing in number and popular influence, 
till, as before said, we have had during the past 
year 89schools and 3,440 pupils. And these 
schools have, little by little, raised the standard 
of teaching, till an imperative demand existed 
and was supplied fora normal school, which 
in the five years of its existence has sent forth 
some two score teachers. Communities 
which a few years ago were satisfied with a 
teacher who could simply read now will ac- 
cept no one not a graduate or at least a pupil 
of the normal school. 

Teachers, both male and female, must teach 
geography, grammar, and arithmetic, and in 
some cases algebra and astronomy ; and we 
therein do rejoice and will rejoice so long as 
we know that these communities, as they did 
not years ago, and never would have done had 
we laid different foundations, demand first of 
all that their teachers be sound in 
faith and morals, fitted to teach their 
pupils the simple Gospel. Nor has the 
influence of this system been felt among those 
alone who have come directly under our influ- 
ence. While during these seventeen years 
more than 10,000 different pupils have enjoyed 
the advantages of our schools, a larger number 
still have been taught in schools which our ex’ 
ample has stimulated the Armenians to open; 
and a popular opinion is rapidly forming de- 
manding the education of the masses, including 
woman. Let us note the fact that during the 
past year in our comparatively small field, after 
so few years of effort, 941 girls and more than 
800 women have been under instruction in our 
schools, and probably half as many more in 
Armenian schools; while, as stated by the Jn- 
dian Review, in the vast province of Bengal, 
with more than 83,000,000 females, after nearly 
a century of labor, ‘‘ only 9,518 females are re- 
ceiving any sort of instruction whatever,” and 
the relative effect of the two systems can be 
easily seen. 

Ah! after all, the wisdom of this world to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the missionary 
and the Bible, with the church and the common 
school, have more power to educate and ele- 
vate woman, and thus save and civilize the 
world, than government, with all its wealth of 
English gold and colleges. 

The fact that of the 84,437 volumes sold from 
the Harput Book Depository in the fifteen 
ears from January, 1858, to January, 1873, 

34 388 were copies of the Scriptures entire or in 
part, shows the Christian character of the 
work; while the constantly increasing sale of 
‘*school books’’—7,663 volumes during the 
first nine years and 21,845 in the last six—shows 
the effect of the Gospel and intelligent, earnest, 
persevering effort in awakening a desire for 
popular education. And among these “school 
books” in the vernacular we can now number 
not alone the primer and reading book, with 
geographies, arithmetics, and grammars; but 
treatises on algebra, astronomy, physiology, 
and intellectual and moral philosophy, to which 
is about to be added one on geometry, to be 
followed in their order by other necessary text- 
books, till, luring the mass of the people along 
meanwhile, we reach or surpass, if we may, the 
standard of New England intelligence and col- 
lege culture. But our feet and hands and 
brains are too weary from the toilsome ascent 
thus far and our heads whitening too fast to 
expect that these high hopes will be reached iu 
our earthly day. Would that Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT’S editorial dream might be true, and the 
people have been demanding education at 
our hands. The fact would have saved 
us from many a a hard, toilsome, sad, heart- 
sinking day. We would then, if necessary, 
not only gladly ‘‘give place to more patient, 
wiser, and humbler men,’’ but even beg the 
Master to renew our own youth, vigor, and 
grace, that, bearing patiently in the future, as 
we have in the past, the misrepresentations of 
enemies and mistaken friends, we may toil on 
and share on earth the joy of seeing the top 
stone placed upon the spizitwai temple in 
whose foundation-laying we have been privi- 
leged to have a part. 


HARPUT, INDIA, Feb. 8th, 1874, 
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- LESSON FOR JULY 19. 
THE LEPER HEALED.—Manrx 1, 88-45. 





Jesus had ‘‘healed many that were sick of 
divers diseases’? in Galilee, and had ‘‘ cast out 
many devils’; but what was all this to the 
leper who was still unhealed, who was diseased 
within and without, who was a personal suffer- 
er and an outcast from among men? Untilhbe 
was cured the work of Jesus was yet incom- 
plete to that leper. So the unclean one came 
to the Great Physician, ‘“‘beseeching bim, gnd 
kneeling down to him, and saying unto him: 
If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean. And 
Jesus, moved with compassion, put forth his 
hand and saith unto him: I will; bethou clean. 
And as soon as he had spoken immediately 
the leprosy departed from him and he was 
cleansed.” s 

The leper knew that he was unclean ; other- 
wise he wouldn’t have sought a cleansing. No 
man who counts himself well will ask a docto? 
to cure him. Many persons fail of calling on 
Jesus Christ for salvation because they do not 
think they need a Saviour. They donot count 
themselves lost ; hence, they do not ask to be 
saved. But their condition is not settled by 
their feelings. The leper would have been no 
cleaner if he had supposed himself free from 
disease. There is a blind child in New York 
to-day, of eight or ten years old, who does 
not knowshe is blind. The fact of her blind- 
ness has been studiously kept from her; but 
she does not see asa result of her ignorance. 
Every man has need of a Saviour, whether he 
feels this need or not. 

The leper believed that Jesus could cure him. 
No matter how deep-seated was his disease, 
how incurable it was called of men, how long 
it had been on him, how many others had died 
uncured, he was satisfied, from what he had 
heard of Jesus, that he could make him whole. 
There is no use in going to Jesus if we do not 
believe he can help us. There is no need of 
doubting him, whatever is our case. The 
leper didn’t propose to cure himself. Recog- 
nizing his diseased state, he recognized also 
his need of some one able to cure him, and of 
him he sought help. If we go to Jesus at all, 


it should be that he may make us clean. We 


cannot cure ourselves, 

The leper asked Jesus to cure him. He wa8 
not satisfied with knowing that he was dis 
eased and that Jesus was able to make him 
whole. The cure that he needed and that 
Jesus couid give the leper asked for. He did 
not even wait to see if everybody was to be 
cured, and he with the rest. He went right to 
Jesus and asked a personal cure at once. Of 
eour:e, he received it. He who wants to be 
saved should ask to be saved. It is folly and 
sin to wait in the hope that Jesus will save all, 
whether they ask help or not. 

Every sinner is unclean. He ought to look 
at bimself long enough to be sure on this point. 
He cannot cure himself. Jesus Christ can cure 
him. He should look from himself in his help- 
lessness to Jesus in his fullness, The salva- 
tion he wants he should ask for. If he asks it 
in need and in trust, it shall be given him. 





Every once in a while some new commit- 
tee is appointed by somebody or some set of 
bodies to examine the various books offered 
fur sale to the Sunday-schools of the country, 
and say which of them are good and proper 
books for the Sunday-school library. There- 
upon the religious press generally, and some 
of the Sunday-school critics in particular, soy: 
“Now that isa sensible movement. At last 
we are likely to know what our children can 
read with safety.”’ But until there is more of 
an agreement than at present among truly 
sensible and excellent people as to what a Sun- 
day-school library, is for and what sort of read- 
ing is best for achild’s mine the idea of leaving 
it to any committee to say what books are absoe 
Intely good for the Sunday-school library is an 
absurdity. One good man says the Sunday- 
school library should furnish books only for 
Sunday reading. Another says it should supply 
whatever the child may read on any day of the 
week. One says a child ought to read only 
those books which inform and instruct 
him. Another says he is best reached 
through his emotions. One wants chiefly 
books of fact. Aoother wants a large share of 
attractive and stimulating fiction. How are 
these men to agree as to what books are 
“*good,’’ when they bave no common standard 
of goodness? The term “‘good,’’ as applied to 
Sunday-school books, means just about as 
much es the term “splendid” smong boarding- 
school girls, where it is equally applicable to 
maple sugar, the minister, a new bonnet, a 
holiday, and a sunset. Two committees of 
equal orthodoxy and repute for good sense, 
carefully dividing one hundred books into two 
lots, would be likely to disagree in their classi- 
fication of the books examiued. One would 
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reject as unworthy the very lot the other ad- 
vertised as “good.” If intelligent committees 
who read books will simply describe them to 
the public, so as to give an idea of their con- 
tents and character, they will help other com- 
mittees to find such books as they are in search 
of. But any committee’s opinion of the abso- 
lute goodness of a book for the Sunday-school 
library is valuable chiefly, if not solely, to that 
committee. Facts, not opinions, as to the 
library -books are in demand by thoughtful 
friends of the Sunday-school. 


Aw adced help to the student of the In- 
ternational Lessons is furnished in a series of 
practical comments on the teachings of each 
week, under the head of ‘ Daily Food,’ by 
John B, Smith, in the columns of the Sunday- 
school Times. These comments differ from 
Otuers in the application they make of some 
truth of the lesson to the teacher’s life for each 
day of the week. For example, from the les- 
son for July 5th the mission of Jolin the Bap- 
tist is thus improved: 

(Mark i, 3.) ‘* The voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight.” 

“John a messenger; Iamessenger. Given 
my commission, Go teach, on the same author- 
ity, and my great work, as his, to prepare the 
way for the same celestial visitant. Father, who 
hast called me to do such work, forbid that I 
should neglect it, todo meaner. Help me to 
introduce thy Son within my home, among my 
friends, to all whom I meet to-day, and especi- 
ally to the dear class over whom thou hast set 
me.”’ 

....Those teachers who have studied their 
lessons well and those scholars who have been 
well taught during the last six months are 
almost sorry to go from the Old Testament to 
the New. Itseemsasif no other part of the 
Bible could be so interesting as the part they 
have just been over. But teachers who have 
slighted their work and scholars who have been 
slighted are so glad something else is to be 
tried. A change is welcomed, because it is a 
change. Any part of the Bible is attractive to 
those who study it heartily. No part discloses 
its chief beauties without study. 


...eThe time set apart for ‘devotional ex- 
ercises ” in Sunday-school conventions, before 
the regular sessions, is too commonly occupied 
in pointless talks by persons who have nothing 
to say on any topic fairly before the conven- 
tion. The better way is to intersperse the pro- 
ceedings of the convention with prayer, sing- 
ing, and Bible-reading. This secures devo- 
tional exercises and shuts off miscellaneous 
speech-making. Praise and promise mec tins: 
or experience meetings, held strictly tc ti: 
purpose, are not open to the objectious t 
which the pointless ‘‘ devotions” are liable. 


.... Women can teach in the Sunday-scho» 
but not in the church, it is now said by wu 
strict constructionists. One woman is alre. 
avnounced to deliver eighteen lectures +: 
skepticism before one Sunday-school. Sh» :: 
bound to make the most of her privilese: 
And the responsive reading of Scripturcs is 
well enough in the Sunday-school, but ou: of 
place in the ‘“‘regular’ church services, ac- 
cording to high ecclesiastical authority. Is it 
strange that the Sunday-school grows in popu- 
larity, while so much more of Christian liberty 
is allowed there than in other church depart- 
ments ? 

....Col. Hicks, an American speaker at the 
London anniversaries, is credited by the Sun- 
day-school Teacher with this good putting of an 
important truth: 

“Teachers need two things: they need a 
teaching spirit and they reed a teachable 
spirit. They need to learn, as weil as to teach. 
You know that, when the apple in autumn is 
fully ripe and bas altogether ceased to grow, 
then is the time to pluck it, or it will soon rot. 
When a teacher bas ceased to learn, that is 
just the moment when he ought to cease to 
teach.”’ 

....The fact that eighty per cent. of the 
teachers in London Sunday-schools and eighty- 
six per cent. of the teachers in country schools 
connected with the London Sunday-school 
Uniun were formerly in the Sunday-school as 
scholars indicates that there is goo! material 
for teachers constantly in the English Sunday- 
schools, and that those persons are most likely 
to remain permanently in the Sunday-school 
who enter it early. 


...-A striking illustration of the folly of all 
attempts to settle the question What is a good 
Sunday-school book ? is newly given in a dis- 
cussion in The Sunday-school Times over a vol- 
ume praised by one critic as quite a model 
book and denounced by another as objection- 
able and dangerous. This book, like many 
another, is what one good man approves and 
another abominates. It is good in tbe opinion 
of one; bad in the opinion of the other. 


...-It is thought tbat there are at least 300,- 
000 children in the Sunday-scbools on the Con. 
tinent of Europe, although this institution is 
comparatively new there. Its foothold seems 
now secure in Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Holland, and Sweden, and it is gaining in Rus- 
sia and Denmark, 








Education. 


COMMENCEMENTS HELD. 


Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., 
July lst. Graduating class, 31. Honorary de* 
grees: M. A.—Hon. Henry L. Pierce, Boston; 
Prof. L. B. Monroe, Boston University ; W. E. 
Vermilye, Pittsfield; Henry M. Benedict, 
Albany. D.D.—Revs. James H. Means, Boston ; 
8. J. White, Walton, N. Y.; E. G. Beckwith, 
Waterbury, Conn.; President W. E. Merriman, 
Ripon College, Wisconsin. LL.D.—Judge ©, 
C. Nott, of the U. 8. Court of Claims, Wash- 
ington ; J. Carson Brevoort, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
JudgeC. C. Dwight, Auburn, N. Y. During 
the past year there has been @ deficit of $7 ° 
in the funds of the college, the expensce ¢x- 
ceeding the receipts by thatamount. Ker. 8. 
H. Tyng, Jr., proposed that a Wil'iams Cen- 
tury be formed, and that each person be 
longing to the organization should pledge him- 
selfto bear his share of the deficit. The pro- 
posal was received with fuvor and in a few mo- 
ments about $4,000 was raised to make up the 
amount lacking. At their cless supper, on 
Monday evening, the class of ‘71 raised over 
$1,700 for their class scholarship. The meet- 
ing of the alumni was one of the most spirited 
that has ever taken place, and the indications 
are tbat the college will soon be placed on a 
firm financial basis. A movement has been 
commenced to increase the general funds of the 
college. The funds of tue college amounted last 
year to about 390,000. Of this sum $263,000 
is specially appropriated by the conditions 
imposed by the doaors, more than $80,- 
0v0 being used for the support of indi- 
gent students, leaving about $27,000 as a gen. 
eral fund. It is now proposed to increase this 
fuud to about 500,000, the addition to be set 
cpart in different sums for the following pur- 
poses: $70,000 to increase endowment of pro- 
fessorships already established; $35,000 for 
professorship of physical training and vocal 
culture; $20,000 as a fund for the increase and 
care of library ; $15,000 as a fund for care of 
grounds and buildings ; $50,000 as a fund for 
general expense; $25,000 for immediate use in 
observatory, cabinet and, other buildings. 


.... Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., July 1, 
Graduating classes: B.A., 20; B.8., 1; C.E., 9; 
M.E., 3; Ph.B., 1. Honorary degrees: A.M.— 
William Brown, principal Keystone Grammar 





' School, Philadelphia; J. P. Bertolet, attorney 
| at law, Mauch Chunk, Pa; Augustus R. Grobe, 
' secretary Buffalo Academy of Natural Science; 


Professor J. 8. Knombine, principal Womels- 


_ dorf Union Academy. Prizes were awarded as 


follows: Fowler Prize of 1874 to J. R. Wil- 
liams ; Early English Text Society’s Prize, Class 


| 1875, to H. H. Jackson, with honorary mention 


of M. Evans and W. E. Thomas; Harvey Prize 
of 75 for English Literature, H. H. Jackson, 
Douglass Prizes for Christian Classics, Class of 
1876—W. C. Stull, $100; J.M. McCahan, $50; 
A. Hubner, $50; J. H. Melcher, $50. Class of 
1877—H. McCollum, $100; F. N. Turner, $50; 
E. W. Long, $50; J. W. Skeen, $25; E. T. Mor- 
dough, $25. Junior Mathematical Prize—Sci- 
entific, M. McComb, $20; Classical, E. Cary, 
$20. Astronomical Prize, ’74—C. J. Nourse, 
$30; L. L. Stroer, $30. The trustees elected 
the Rey. Addison Ballard, D.D., Douglass Pro, 
fessor of Christian Greek and Latin; Dr. Thom- 
as M. Brown, Professor of Analytical Chemis- 
try ;J. J. Hardy, Adjunct Professor of Math- 
ematics; D. B. King, Adjunct Professor of Lat- 
in; W. B. Owen, Adjunct Professor of Greek. 
This institution, under the wise and able ad- 
ministration of President Cattell, is steadily 
winning rank as one of the foremost colleges 
inthe country. There are 218 students in the 
entire course, of whom 116 are new. The grad- 
uating class numbers 37, while the freshmen 
pumber 110. ‘Lhe event of the past year was 
the completion and dedication of Pardee Hall, 
at a cost of about $300,000. 

...- Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., July 2d, 
Graduating class 61, The class entered with 
261 members. The incoming class promises 
to number about 200. The Sage College for 
Women is expected to be ready for occupation 
at the beginning of the fall term. Among the 
noteworthy advances during the past year are 
these: In the agricultural department various 
elaborate and expensive museums, designed 
for the use and assistance of students, have 
been added to the collections, the implements 
and buildings on the University farm have 
been improved at the expense of Mr. Cornell, 
and itis proposed to place agricultural stu- 
dents on the basis of state students—#i. ¢., prom 
vide them with gratuitous tuition. The lit- 
erary department has been strengthened by the 
addition of two new professors—Boyesen and 
Adler. The former is well known as a scholar 
and author. The lectures of Prof. Adler are 
provided for from an endowment of $20,000 for 
a professorship of Hebrew and Oriental litera- 
ture, established by Mr. Seligman, of New 
York. The first course, just delivered, has at- 
tracted very marked attention. Mr. Hirem 





Sibley has added $30,060 tor endowing a chair 
of mechanical engineriing to the gifte he has 
already made, bring’ ug the amount up to $99,- 
000. Various friends of the University have 
assisted in clearing off its debt, amounting to 
about $150,000 Additions also have been 
made to the University library by its friends, 
as well as by purchase—Prof.*Goldwin Smith 
having made the chief contribution. During 
the year. with 493 students, there has been to 
death *rom disease. A gymnasium has been 
construcied by faculty and students. 


.... Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., July 24. 
Graduating classes: A.B., 81; LL.B.,10; A.M., 
by diploma, 10. Honorary degrees: A.B.— 
George Tunnicliff, A. C. Coxe, and H. W. 
Knapp. A.M.—Prosper M. Wetmore; J. 8. 
Bailey, M.D., Albany; and F. 8. Vincent, M.D., 
Troy. Pp.D.—Samnel Hart Wright, M.D.» 
Penn Yan; Henry A. Balcom, A.M., Corning; 
and Rey. John Alsop Paine, of the Palestine 
Exploring Expedition. D.D.—Rev. Levi Par- 
sons, Mount Morris ; Rev. Alexander McLean, 
secretary of American Bible Society, NewYork; 
and Rev. Josepbus D. Krum, Seneca Falls. 
LL.D.—Jobn Pardoe Gray, M.D., superintend- 
ent of the New York State Lunatic Asylum, 
Utica; and David Rumsey, Judge of the New 
York StateSupreme Court. Prizes were award- 
ed as follows: 

Kingsley Prize Declamation.—Freshmen— 
agg David K. Reed; second prize, Pres- 
ton K. Pattison. Soph»more—First prize, F. 
Addington ; second prize, William P. L. Staf- 
ford. Juniors—First prize, Cuarles K. Seward ; 
second prize, William G. Potter, Jr. Chemica 
Prizes—First, N. Emmons Paine; second, 
Leigh R. Hunt: Kirkland Prize on Biblical 
Subjects—Charles A. Babcock. Pruyn Medal— 
udgar Ai, Enos. Kingsley Prize Debate—First 
prize, Vincent 8. Stone; second prize, Edgar 
Ai. Enos. Clark Prize—Edgar Ai. Enos. Head 
Prize—George W. Knox. Junior Gold Medal 
in the Classics—W. G. Potter, Jr. 


The trustees adopted a resolution calling the 
attention of the faculty to the proposed inter- 
collegiate contest and desiring them to take 
such action as they should deem expedient; 
expressing their conviction, however, ‘‘that a 
representative of Hamilton College is desirable 
in any such meeting of college students.” 


.... Syracuse University, N. Y., June 25th. 
Graduating class 7,3 of whom were ladies. Dr. 
Alexander Winchell resigned the chancellor- 
ship of the university, which the trustees filled 
by the election of Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D» 
formerly president of Michigan University and 
later president of the Northwestern University, 
at Evanston, Ill., and now secretary of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. Dr. Haven has accepted the ap- 
poiotment, and will be inaugurated at the be- 
ginning of the next collegiate year, September 
15th. ‘The trustees have established a new 
professorship—that of geology and botany— 
and appointed to the same Ex-Chancellor 
Winchell, who has accepted. Prof. Winchell 
has been granted six months’ leave of absence, 
to visit Europe. Alfred A. Howlett, of Syra- 
cuse, was elected trustee, in place of Senator 
Fenton. 


-.»- Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. | 
June 25th. Graduating class 22. Honorary 
degrees: Ph.D.—Prof. 8. C. Wells, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va.; James McFarlane, To- 
wanda, Pa. D.D.—Rev. C. A. Stork, Balti- 
more; L. A. Gotwald, York, Pa.; R. E. Fink, 
Johnstown, Pa; G. F. Stelling, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; J. Z. Senderling, New York. LL.D.— 
Prof, Charles P. Krauth, vice-provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Prof. 8. Sprecher 
late president of Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, O.; Hon. G. 8. Orth, M.C., Lafayette, 
Indiana. It was reported that $30,000 had 
been received during the year as additional en- 
dowment. The alumni ask for representation 
in the board of trustees so earnestly that the 
board has virtually committed itself to the 
change. 

.... Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va., June 25th. Graduating classes: B.A., 14; 
B.S. 4: En..B,S:.6. 04: M.S. 1: LER. 
10; M.A., 6, Honorary degrees: D.D.—Rev. 
Samuel Rodgers, Maryland; Rev. John Kin- 
mer, Ireland; Rev. Wm. F, Junkin, Keutucky; 
Rev. J. Wm. Jones, Virginia; Rev. James T. 
Leftwich, Louisiana; Rev. R. B. Mason, Mary- 
land; Rev. R. H. McKinn, Virginia. LL.D.— 
Hon. Vincent L. Bradford, Pennsylvania; Hon. 
Wm. H. Ruffner, superintendent ‘of public in- 
struction, Virginia; Hon. Nahum Capen, Mas- 
sachueetts. 


.... Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., July 2d. 
Graduating class 19. Honorary degrees : D.D. 
—Rev. Geo. Trevor, Canon of York, England; 
Rt. Rev. John Spalding, Colorado, LL.D.— 
Thomas Egleston, Prof. of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy in the Columbia College School of Mines. 
George C. Holbrook, class of 1869, has been 
appointed professor of Latin. The vacancy in 
tlie presidency caused by Dr. Jackson’s death 
is left unfilled till fall. 


«.+-Beochester (NW. Y.) University, July 1st. 
Graduating classes: B. A.,22; B.8.,4; M.A 
in course 4 Honorary degrees: A. B,.—Rev 
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B. P. Bates, A. M.—Rev. David Gray. LL.D. 
—Yrof. William Harkness, of the U. 8. Naval 
Observatory. 


-+«-5t, Stephen's College, Annandale, N. Y., 
June 18th. Graduating class 10. M.A. in 
course 3. Jlonorary degrees: M. A.—Revs. 
J. Van Winkle aad C. L. Noble, and Profs, 
Hopson and Olisen. 8, T. D.—Revs. Warden 
Fairbairn and Geo. Pennel. 


..+-Llinois College, Jacksonville, June 5th. 
Graduating class 6. A substantial and attract- 
ive new dormitory, built of brick and lighted 
with gas and capable of accommodating 60 
stud-nts, will be ready for use at the beginning 
of the fall term. 


....Harvard College, June 24th, conferred 
honorary degrees as follows: M. A.—Alvan 
Clark, Cambridge; Geo. Wm. Bond, Boston; 
J. Hammond Trumbull, Hartford. D. D.— 
Prof. C. C. Everett, of the Harvard Divinity 
School. 


..e. University at Lewisburgh, Pa., June 24th. 
Graduating class 8. M.A. in course 14. No 
honorary degrees, The alumni propose an 
organized effort to raise $300,000 for the col- 
lege. 

«--- Alleghany College, Pa., June 2th. Grad- 
uating class 11; 2 of them ladies. M. A. in 
course 19. Dr. Loomis resigns the presidency 
of the college, which be has beld for 12 years. 


.... College of St. Francis Xavier, New York 
City, June 29th. Graduating class 19. M.A. 
in course 5. 

eee. Rutgers Female College, New York City, 
June 19th. Graduating class 6. 

-.-.Normal College, N. Y. City., Jaly 2d. 
Uraduating class 183. 


.---A/anhattan College, N. Y. City, June 26th. 
Graduating class 11. 





At the preliminary meeting of the Inter- 
collegiate Literary Association, held at Hart- 
ford, last February, the standing committce 
was directed to arrange for a competition in 
essay writing in accordance with the following 
rules: 

“1, Threejudges shall be chosen by the stand- 
ing commitiee, which judges shal! propose two 
subjects, determine the length of each essay 
and the time when the essays shall be handed 
in,and make an award for the best essay on 
each subject. These judges shall not be pro- 


fessors or Officers of any institution represented 
In the contest. 


**2. Each college shall select at its discretion 
three representatives ; if, however, the number 
of colleges competing shall exceed eight, each 
shall be restricted to but two representatives.” 
The standing committee have made an excel. 
lent selection of judges—Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, James T. Fields, and Richard Grant 
White—who have consented to serve and have 
ageed upon the following rules: 


“I. A prize of honor shall be offered for the 
best and an honorary mention for the second 
best essay on each of the following subjects : 

“1. Any Character or Play of Shakespeare An- 
alyzed and Criticised. 

“2. The Utilitarian Theory of Morals. 

“IT No essay shall exceed in length 5,000 
words, or five pages of Harper's Magazine. 

*“11I, Essays may be sent from any college 
belongivg to the Intercollegiate Literary Asso- 
¢ ation—under the provisions and with the re- 
strictions above given—to George . Kobbé, 
87 Leonard Street, New York, on or before Oc- 
tober ist, 1874.” 


....Indications from all parts of the country 
point to a general increase in the number of 
students entering the higher institutions of 
learning for the coming year. One hundred 
and sixty-three young men applied for cdmis- 
sion to Yale College last week and 98 to the 
Sheffield Scientific School. Forty have applied 
for admission to the Columbia College School 
of Mines. 


--..The University Convocation of New 
York meets at Albany on the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
of July; the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, at North Adams, Mass., July 29th and 
30th; the New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Binghamton, July 28th, 29th, and 
80th ; and the American Educational Associa- 
tion, at Detroit, Michigan, on the 4th, 5th, and 
6th of August. 


«--Students of Columbia College graduating 
in honors ere classified according to the fol- 
lowiug rule: Ali competitors for honors who 
obtain 9¢ per cent. of the maximum of marks 
or upward are placed in the first class of 
honor; all who obtain 80 per cent., but less 
than 90, in the second class; and 81] who ob- 
tain 70, but less than 80, in the third class. 


....At the commencement of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Cono., President Cum- 
mings, on account of disagreements between 
himself and members of the faculty, tendered 
his resignation to the trustees, but was in- 
duced to withdrav it and has consented to re- 
tain Lis position another year. 


=...The Anderson School of Natural History, 


at Penikese Island, will open July 9th and 
elose August 29th. 
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Pebbles. 


-...JSust as she was about to take the seat 
he offered her in the street-car, she said, snap- 
pishly: “If there were any gentlemen in the 
car, they would not allow a lady to go the 
length of it before giving her aseat.’? Then 
the brutal man slid quickly back to bis seat, and 
quietly remarked: “I think the ladies are al! 
seated.” This was followed by an audible 
smile from several male tyrants in the car; 
and the lady (?), making a frantic plunge for 
the bell-strap, was soon ushered into the street, 
temper and all. 





--+-A schoolboy’s toothache generally be- 
gins at eight a. m.. reaches its highest altitude 
ata quarter to nine, when the pain is intense to 
an extraordinary degree; begins to subside at 
nine ; and afier that disappcars with a celerity 
that mast be very comfortable to the sufferer. 
Ifat night that boy hasn’t got four quarts of 
walnuts spread out to dry up stairs, it is be- 
cause there is no place up-stairs to do It. 


-...A young boot-black observed a neighbor 
poring wisely over a newspaper, whereupon he 
addressed him thus: “Julius, what are you 
looking at dat paper for? You can’t read.” 
“Go away,’’ cried the other, indignartly. 
“Guess I can read. I's big enuff for dat.” 
“Big enuff!” retorted the other, scornfully. 
“Dat aln’t nuffin’. A cow's big enuff to catch 
mice; but she can’t."’ 


--»e-The honorary degree of D.C.L. having 
been declined by a distinguished officer, on ac- 
count of the heavy fees at that time demanded, 
his refusal was thus set forth: 

“Oxford, no doubt you wish me well, 
But prithee let me be; 
I can't, alas! be D.C. L., 
Because of L. 8. D.” 

...-A lamented citizen of Montana, whose 
passion for horses led him out to the end of a 
convenient bough and whose ultimate views 
of life were taken through a slip-noose, de- 
clared it to be his conviction (which was unan- 
imous) that this world is all a hemp-tie show. 


...-An Irish postboy having driven a gentle- 
man @ long stage during torrents of rain, the 
gentleman civilly said to him, ‘‘ Paddy, are you 
not very wet?” ‘‘Arrah, I don’t care about 
being very wet; but, plaze your honor, I'm 
very dry.”” 


-+.. “Dear me, how fluidly he talks!” said Mrs. 
Partington, recently, at a temperance meeting. 
“Tam always rejoiced when he mounts the 
nostril, for his eloquence warms every car- 
tridge in my body.”’ 


...e-The New York doctors are trying with 
lamb’s blood to feed the lambent flame of life 
in a consumptive patient. Doubtful if they 
succeed thus in pulling the wool over the fell 
destroyer. 


...-Dr. Cuyler wants all young ladles to 
band together and say: ‘* No lips shall touch 
my lips that have touched a bottle.” Rather 
rough this on the fellows that were brought up 
by hand. 3 


..--*I’'d hate to be In your shoes,” said a 
woman of the East Side, yesterday, as she was 
quarreling with a neighbor. ‘You couldn't 
get in them,” sarcastically remarked the neigh- 
bor. 


..--** Patrick,” said the priest, ““how mucb 
hay did you steal?’ ‘‘ Well, I may as well 
confess to your riveretce for the whole stack, 
for I am going after the balance of it to-night.” 


....A gentleman, on presenting a lace col- 
lar to his adored one, said, carefully: 

“Do not let any one else rumple it.” 

** No, dear,”’ she | replied. **T'll take It off.” 


...-Alluding to the fact that three steamers 
have been fatally weakened by additions to 
their length, some one says: ** Many fine ser- 
mons have been ruined the same way.”’ 


...-Donn Piatt says the proper thing to do 
when your horse is rurning away is ‘‘to hold 
fast to your seat and say your prayers. Any- 
how, hold fast to your seat.” 


...- Naturalists claim for the crow that it is 
one of the bravest of birds, because it never 
shows the white feather. 


.---A young lady fell overboard the other 
day during a yacht race. She was picked up, 
and they call it a re-gotta. 


.... Woman: the last and best of the series, 
If we may have her for a toast, we won't ask 
for any but-her. 

«++. Oh! she is lovely, she is rosy.” 
The printer put it: 
“Oh! she’s slovenly, she’s nosy.” 


.-.-A matter-of-fact old gentleman thinks it 


must be a very small base-ball that can be 
caught on a fly. 

.... When was beef tea first mentioned in 
history? When Henry VIII dissolved the 
Papal Ball. 





Ministerial Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 

ASBURY, 8S. R., Epis., Wakefield, Mass. 

BAAY, J., Presb., of Lime Springs, Is., at 
Pleasanton, Kan. 

BAILEY, Lansixo, Bapt., of Cassville, at 
Clifton, N. Y. 

BANKS, Jou W., Cong., inst., June 18th, 8d 
ch., Guilford, Ct. 

BEAN, Wititam, Bapt., ord., June 4th, Mount 
Zion, O. 

BELLAM, T. L., Epis., of Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
rector of Jarvis Hall, Golden, Col. 

BLAKE, C. E., F. Bapt., of New York, at 
Charlee-st. ch., Dover, N. H. 

BROWE, E. S, Bapt., of Manahawkin, at 
Turkey, N. J. 

CARTER, W. P., Bapt., ord., May 30th, Mount 
Zion, Miss. 

COLLISON, H. M., Presb., inst, May 28tb, 
Willow Creek ch., Argyle, Ill. 

CULL, Tromas, Bapt., of Stillwater, N. Y., at 
Middletown, O. 

DAVISON, Frank E., F. Bapt., of Manches- 
ter, ord., June 3d, at Franklin, N. IL 

DAY. L. P., Bapt., of Wauseon, O., at St. 
Charles, {11, 

ots LER, Janes W., Ref. (Ger.), Sellersville, 

a 

DECORMIS, Louts, Epis., ord., June 17th, Di- 
vinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

EMERICK, W. H., Luth., of Athens, at Cat- 
skill, N. Y. 

FISIIER, Otis, Bapt., of Neponset, at En- 
glewood, IIL. 

FLEMING, 8S. B., Presb., ord. and inst., June 
14th, Oxford and Wellington, Kan. 

GARDNER, T. Y., Presb., of Lawrence, Kan., 
at Elyria, O. 

GOODISON, W.T1., Presb., of Lithopolis, O., 
at Dallas Center, Ia. 

NARRIS, J. L., Cong., of New Bedford, inst., 
June 18th, Grantville, Mase. 

HAWLEY, Sivas, Presb., of Fond da Lac, at 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 

HENCH, J. U., Presb., inst., June 10th, Blue 
Grass, Ia. 

HOPWOOD, Isatan B., Presb., 
26th, Calvary ch., Newark, N. 

HOYT, Zerau T., Presb., of Saratoga Springs» 
at South Greenfield, N. Y. 

HOUSON, W. B., Epis., ord., May 29th, at Ca- 
thedral, Milwaukee, Wis. 

IRWIN, W. ¥., Bapt., of Chicago Theo. Sem., 
ord., Juve lith, Manchester, Ja. 

— Ezra, Presb., stated supply, Akron, 


inst., June 
J. 


KILLIKELLY, Brran B., Epis., ord., June 
17th, Divinity school, Cambridge, Mass. 

MALLORY, Cuaries W., Cong., of Yale 
Theo. Sem., ord. and inst., June 18th, 
Housatonic, Mass, 

MALVERN, Lawis, F. Bapt., ord., June 3d, 
Bristul, Ct. 

MAPLE, J. C., Bapt., of Springfield, at Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 

MILLS, B., Presb., of Sidney, Ia., at Shelby- 
ville, Dl. 

MURPHY, J.G, Epis., ord., May 29th, at Ca- 
thedral, Milwaukee, Wis. 

NEWTON, W. W., Epis., ord., June 17th, 
Divinity School, Cambridge, Ma<s. 

PLATT, W. Henry, Epis., inet., June 16th, 
Lewistown, Pa. 

SCHETKY, Groras P., Epis., of Marshall, at 
Bay City, Mich. 

STARR, Jonn W., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., 
ord., June 15th, at Guiltord, Ct, stated 
supply, West Stewartstown, N. i. 

STONE, B. N., Cong., of Bangor Theo. Sem., 
ord., June 18th, Fryeburg, Me. 

TAYLOR, W. 8., Presb., inst., May 28th, 
Petersburg, Mich. 

WARD, E. R., Epis., ord., May 29th, at Cathe- 
dral, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WILLIAMS, Stepuen H., Presb., of Ellen- 
bur¢h Center, at Mooers, N. Y. 

WOODLE, A. S., Epis., ord., May 29th, at Ca- 
thedral, Milwaukee, Wis, 


CALLS, 


AITCTIISON, J.Y., Bapt., of Waukesha, Wis, 
to Clinton, Ia. 

AYERS, W. H., Cong., Lebanon, N. IT. 

AVERY, H. R., Presb., stated supply, Tanales, 
Cal. Accepts. 

BARBER, J. P., Presb., Clintonville, Pa, 

BROOKE, PENDLETON, Epis., of Botetourt, Va., 
to St. Albans, W. Va. Accepis. 

BUCK, M. Erastvs, Epis., of Nashotah Theo, 
Sem., Wis., to Three Rivers, Mich. Ac- 
cepts. 

CARY, Cuantrs A., Epis., assistant Christ ch. 
Detroit, Mich. Accepts. 

CAMPBELL, A. C., Presb., Pulaski, Pa, Ac- 
cepts. 

CREATH, Joy, Presb., stated supply, San 
Bernadino, Cal. Accepta, 

CUMMINGS, Henry, Cong., of Rutland, Mass., 
to Strofford, Vt. 

DAY, Tueo. L., Cong., of Holyoke, to West 
Boxford, Mass. 

DEMAREST, J. K., Presb., of Westminster ch., 
New York, to Smithville Flats, N. Y. Ac- 
cepts. 

DUTT, E., Luth., of Frankford, to West Fair- 
view, Pa. Accepts. 

FISHER, J. R., U. P., of West Hebron, N. Y., 
to 2d Presb. ch., Jersey City, N. J. 

HADLEY, A. J., em of Oberlin Theo. 
8em., to Plain, O. Accepts, 

HARTMAN. J. IL, Bept., of Canton, to Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

HERSHEY, 8. B., Cong., of Yale Theo. Sem., 
to 2d ch., Danbury, Ce Accepts. 








HOLEMAN, F. R., Epis., of Palatka, Fla., as 
assistant to Christ ch., Louisville, Ky. 
Accepts, 

HOLMES, J. 8., Bapt., of Lynn, Mass. to 
West Meriden, Ct. 

HUNTON, J. H., Luth., of Vandalia, IIL, to 
Bridgewater, N.S. Accepts. 

LEWIS, A. M., Epis., of Romeo, to Port Hu- 
ron, Mich. Accepts. 

MEECH, Ronert, Epis., of Hartford, Ct., to 
Christ ch., Allegheny City, Pa. Accepts. 

MORTON, R. 8., Presb., Litule Beaver, Pa. 
Accepts. 

MOXIM, Trosay, F. Bapt., of Anson, as stated 
supply to East New Portland, Me. 

McNULTY, J. M., Presb., Manalapan, N. J. 

NEWELL, L. M., Bapt., of Manchester, to 

. Corydon, Ia. 

RANSOM, G. R., Cong., of Webster City, as 
city missionary to Dubuque, Ia. 

SMIIH, Tnomas, Epis., Petaluma, Cal. 

SMITH, Samve. E.,Epis., of St. Luke’s Troy, 
to Ch, of Holy Innocents, Albany, N. Y. 
Accepts, 

SPANGENBERG, J. A., Luth., of Cincinnati, 
Q., to Harrisburg, Pa. 

STEWART, A. M., D. D., Presb., Chico, Cal. 
Accepts. 

STITI, J. R., Bapt., Clarinda, Ia. Accepts. 

TAFT, C. A., Bapt., Colorado Springs, Col. 
Accepts. 

TAYLOR, D. Henny, Bapt., of Rochester 
Theo. Sem., to Calvary ch., Salem, Mass. 

VAN BOKKELEN, L., D. D., Epis., of Ch. of 
Mediator, Brooklyn, to Trinity ch., Buffalo, 
N.Y. Accepts. 

VAN KLEECK, R.B., D. D., Epis., of Long 
Islund, to Hyde Park, Mass, Accepts. 
VOIGT, Lvucius N., Epis., of Schenectady, 

N. Y., to Bustleton, Pa. Accepts. 

WILSON, Jou V., Univ., of Brighton, Mass., 

to Greenpoint, L. 1. Accepts. 


REMOVALS, 


CLAGGETT, Wiiuiam H., Presb., Louisville, 
Ky., resigns. 

ELY, Joun L., Epis., Hillsboro, O., resigns. 

FORD, F. F., Cong., First ch., Charlestown, 
Mass., resigns, 

HORTON, Epwarp A., Unit., Leominster, 
Maszs., resigns. 

IRELAND, Joun, Epis., St. Thomas’s, Phila- 
delpina, Pa., resigns. 

MILLS, C. L., Cong., West Somerville, Mass. 

MILLER, E. W., Cong., Hersey, Mich., re- 
signs, 

PACKARD, II. W. 8., Cong., Boylston, Mass, 

PARKER, ALEXANDER, Cong., Ilumboldt, Ia., 
resigns. 

PITCHEY, Joun H., Presb., Portage, Wis., re- 
signa. 

REED, G. C., Cong., Brecksville, O., resigns. 

WATERS, O. B., Cong., Benzonia, Mich., re- 
sigus, 

DEATHS. 


ALEXANDER, Tuomas, Meth., Wahoo, Neb., 
June 3d. 

BEMAN, Amos G., Cong., New Iaven, Conn., 
June 26th, aged 62. 

FITZSIMMONS, Henry, R. C., Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., June 25th, 

GEROULD, Mosgs, Cong., Hanover, N. IL, 
June 2lsat, aged 73. 

HARRIS, Stepney, Cong., of Phillipston, at 
Atbol, Mass., June 27th. 

JACOBY, Lupwie 8., D.D., Meth., St. Louis, 
Mo., June 20th, aged 60. 

PERKINS, Jonas, Cong., Braintree, Mass., 
June 27th, aged 83, 


MISCELLANEOTS, 


ARCTIIBALD, G. D., D. D., Presb., of Cham- 
berevurg, Pa., has been elected professor of 
church government and pastoral theology 
in Danville Theo. Sem., Ky. 

BENNER, E. A., Cong., of Andover Theo, 
Sem., has been elected professor of math- 
ematics in Drury College, Mo. 

BROOKS, W. R., D. D., Bapt., has been ap- 
poiuted lecturer in natural history in Mad- 
ison Univ., Hamilton, N. Y. 

CURRIER, Jouy, Meth., of No. Haverhill, has 
been elected chaplain of the N. U1. state 
leyislature. 

DAY, Groree T., D.D., F. Bapt., of Dover, 
N. IL, hae been elected president of Hulls- 
dale Col., Mich. 

GILPIN, Canon, D. D., Epis., of Malifax, has 
been appointed Archdeacon of Nova Scotia, 

GRAHAM, Dantet M., D.D., F. Bapt., has re- 
signed the presidency of Hillsdale Col., 
Mich. 

HAYS, Joun 8., D.D., Presb., of Louisville, has 
been elected professor of biblical and eccle- 
siastical theology in Danville Theo, Sem., 
Ky. 

JUDSON, Epwarp, Bapt., professor of Latin 
and modern languages in Madison Univ., 
Hamilton, N. Y., has resigned. 

LIPPENCOTT, Josnua A., Meth., of Macken- 
sack, N. J., has been elected professor of 
ees in Dickinson College, Carlisle, 

a 

MOSS, Lewvcrn, D. D., Bapt., professor in 
Crozer theo. Sem., Pa., has been offered 
the presidency of Chicago Uniyv., IL 

McDONALD, A. C., D. D., Meth., has resigned 
the editorship of the Southwestern Advocate, 
New Orleans, La. 

PALMER, B. M., D.D., Presb. (So.), reported 
as having accepted the chancellorship of 
Clarksville Univ., Teon., has decided to 
remain in New Orleans, 

RITTENHOUSE, Aaron, Meth., of Philadel- 
meee has been elected professor of English 
— in Dickiuson College, Carlisle, 

a. 

SMITH, Hewrr, D.D., Presb., of Lane Theo; 

Bem., cipnati, O., has accepted the 


presidency of Middlebury College, Vt. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 








RECENT POETRY.* 


WHEN, three years ago, Mrs. 8. M. B. 
Piatt collected anonymously a number of 
ber pieces intoa volume called “ A Woman’s 
Poems” we gave the book a cordial welcome, 
At the same fair season of the year now 
comes to us her second volume, A Voyage 
to the Fortunate Isles, etc. (James KR. Osgood 
& Co.), having the same good qualities which 
then won our admiration and marked by 
the individuality which makes Mrs. Piatt’s 
verse so thoroughly ber own. A large pro- 
portion of the poems contained in this vol- 
ume have appeared in the columns of this 
journal, and our readers, as well as those 
of the other periodicals to which Mrs. Piatt 
bas contributed, have, therefore, come to 
know for themselves that she is a poet 
whose thoughtfulness and grace and genuine 
sentiment entitle her to a high place among 
the later American singers. Her worst 
fault, to mention it at once, is her obscurity, 
but this does not, when it is to be perceived, 
always or often destroy pleasure in her 
work—not nearly as often as a worse 
obscurity makes angry the impartial reader 
of Mr. Robert Browning. Some of the 
poems are simply delightful—an adjective 
which belongs, for instance, to these eight 
lines: 

“ When the full moon’s light !s burning 
At its brightest, it is peasant, 


Sometimes, blindly to sit yearning 
For the slightness of the crescent; 


“When the finished rose is shining 
In the sun with flushed completeness, 
For the vanished bud repining, 
Willfuly to miss its sweetness”’— 





lines which well phrase the moods we all 
have when the present seems poor enough 
and the past sweeter than it ever was in 
fact. But Mrs. Piatt’s verse, while it is 
generally musical and graceful, is not pos- 
sessed of these good qualities alone; some 
of her poems go into the depths of thought 
and emotion. To mention but one poem, 
and that a poem which some of our readers 
know—‘' A Doubt” seems to us excellent- 
ly to express, in a vividly dramatic way, 
the chill, freezing atmosphere of suspicion 
which is glad to enwrap all the intellect and 
emotion it can steal upon unawares. From 
the book we shall not quote, so much of it 
is not new to our pages; but we hope many 
of our readers will go to it, sure to get from 
it rarest pleasure in its better contents and 
little displessure in its worse. The sea- 
son which gives us this new book and 
Mrs. Thaxter’s enlarged collection is very 
far, if it do no more, from being barren of 
good poetry. 

Thurid, and other Poems (Lee & Shepard) 
is by an author who prints upon his title- 
page simply the initials ““G. E. O.,” which 
tell us nothing of him, nor is there anything 
familiar in thestyle or manner of his poems 
to disprove the supposition that they are the 
work of anew writer. Unlike the most of 
what Mr. Swinburne would call “com. 
mencing poets,” the authors book is made 
up of three long poems of about forty pages 
each—the first, “ Thurid,” being a sad Norse 
story; ‘‘Charity,” the second, telling the tale 
of a woman's sacrifice and devotion; and 
“Goodman John,” the third and best, being 
of the heart experience which led an early 
Puritan to abandon his English home and 
exile himself to our early American wilder- 
ness. If no one of the three is very great 
and each of them bas its faults, it can yet 
be fairly said thateach has merit and that 
the general impression left upon the read- 
er’s mind is a favorable one. ‘The author’s 
worst. fault is his prosiness. How tire- 
some, for instance, is this departing speech 
of Wilmot Lee, in the poem of “Charity”: 


“The urgent voice of friends from o’er the sea, 
And cares forgot amid these pleasant scenes, 
And hard, exacting duty, all decree 
That I should homeward turn. My feeling leans 
Toward further sojourn mid these leafy screens 
Of forest broad and deep, where life is true 


*A VOYAGE TO THE FORTUNATE IStEs, Erc. By 
Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 1874. 

THURID, and other Poems. By G. B.O. Boston, 
Lee & Shepard. 1874. 

Sonas OF CONSOLATION. By Isa CRAIG KNOX. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 
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And natural, where every kind act means 

Regard and has no further end in view; 

But judgment bids me haste to sav to all, Adieu!” 
It is none too easy, however, to write 
well in Spenserian stanza and blank verse, 
the meters of “Charity” and ‘‘ Goodman 
John.” The volume is well printed at the 
Riverside Press, on wide-margined paper, 
and bound in beveled boards. The top 
should have been gilt. 

Of the mechanical details of the next book 
on our list we shall speak first, since they 
are better than the poetry it contains; so 
let us say that Miss Isa Craig Knox's Songs 
of Consolation (Macmillan & Co.) is haud- 
somely printed on tinted paper, at the Ox- 
ford University Press, and that it is most 
daintily bound in blue vellum cloth. Miss 
Knox’s religious poems are nearly all of 
them monotonously mediocre, and some of 
them tax the reader’s patience with a more 
positive badness of literary quality. Todo 
the poet perfect justice, however, we will 
merely quote the verses called “ Our 
Father’—perhaps as good as anything in 
her volume: 


“ Among the little ones, 
‘Our Father,’ let me say, 
I learn the holy childhood thus, 
And am a child as they. 


“ Among the servants, Lord, 
I breathe the prayer divine, 
A servant among servants, so 
A servant—theirs and thine. 


“ *Our Father,’ among men— 
The evil and the good— 
Daily for all on Thee I call, 
And own their brotherhood. 


“Child, servant, brother, thus 
Alone can I be one 
With him by whom in perfectness 
The Father's will was done.” 





Mr. C, C. Hrng, of the Insurance Monitor, 
has provided in his Jnsurance Blue Book the 
most valuable compilation of facts and figures 
relating to insurance yet prepared. A record 
of all the companies—life, fire, and marine— 
that have been chartered in the United States, 
with the present standing of those existing, 
a full directory of insurance agents, a synopsis 
of the insurance laws of the various states, and 
a well-digested mass of information relative 
to the insurance and fire departments, 
the National Board, and the Chamber 
of Life Insurance, interspersed with con- 
tributions of eminent insurance men, are 
among the more prominent features of 
the work. Its convenient form and typo- 
graphical excellence will commend it to the 
reader; while its contents, both in the subjects 
treated and the pains and labor bestowed upon 
their preparation, make it a valuable work of 
reference to insurers, merchants, and all in 
any way interested in the subject of assurance, 
It has been heretofore almost impossible to 
obtain the information contained in the 160 
pages of this book. There are the names and 
addresses of about 8,000 insurance men, and 
much exhaustive information that has never 
appeared in print before. The low price of the 
book places it within the reach of all who 
would watch their insurance interests, 
while having the unbiased facts before them. 
The recent Report of Orlow W. Chapman, 
superintendent of the New York Insurance 
Department, presents many interesting facts. 
Fifty-six life insurance companies are licensed 
and do business in the state, of which 27 are 
New York companies and 29 from other states. 
Life insurance figures have become so enor- 
mously large that one needs to be a mathems- 
ticlan to comprehend them. Thus we find the 
total assets of these companies to be $360,140,- 
684.49, while the total amount at risk fs $2,086,- 
027,178. Their income in 1873 was $118,396,- 
502.21, of which $20,508,619.25 was from inter- 
est on investments. Losses were paid during 
the year amounting to $27,232,435.45, and divi- 
dends amounting to $22,938,235.19. There were 
also paid in surrender values $16,669,593.89. 
This makes a total amount returned to policy- 
holders during the year of $66,840,264.53. The 
report gives numerous valuable tables anda 
thorough detailed statement of each of the 
companies. It is full of information that 
should be studied by all insurers. It is worthy 
of note and redounds largely to the credit of 
Mr, Chapman that his report was ready for dis- 
tribution at least four months earlier than usual. 
The Insurance Year Book (Miller, Hayden 
& Martbie, Hartford) is a recent addition to in- 
surance literature. The publishers and com- 
pilers are the superintendent of the Connect- 
{eut Insorance Department and his deputy, 
and the publisher of a Hartford insurance 
journal. Hailing from such an, insurance cen- 
teras Hartford and occupying such positions 
as they do, these men ought to get up a book 
of 284 pages and makeit valuable. A list of 
fire losses for 1873, of railway accidents, a 
large and complete table of statistics of fire 
and life companies of the United States, arti- 
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cles on the Chamber of Life Insurance and | adoption here and abroad, Mr. Putmam econ- 


National Board of Fire Underwriters, a classifi- 
cation of rates, various life insurance tables, a 
description of the prominent cities and villa- 
ges of each state, a digest of insurance de- 
cisions, and the statute requirements of the 
various states are the leading topics of the 
work, There is no index and no table of con- 
tents, 60 that one has to hunt out any infor 
mation desired. Just how correct the work is 
we cannot determine. We notice, however, 
serious faults. Thus, in the description of 
places, we find in the single State of New 
Jersey a description at length of such places 
as Gloucester City, Lambertville, Miliville, 
etc. ; while the more important places of Cam- 
dev, Morristown, Hackensack, Phillipsburg, 
Long Branch, Dover, etc., are entirely omitted. 


----A handsome little volume, with clear 
type, tinted paper, cool drab cover, and red 
edges, is Mr. Frank E. Clark’s Our Vacations: 
Where to Go, How to Go, and How to Enjoy 
them (Estes & Lauriat). His book, says the 
author, in his brief and straightforward preface, 
“is written for the great middle class, to which 
60 many of us mustnecessarily belong—for the 
city clerk who gets his ten, fifteen, or twenty 
dollars a week, who looks with longing eyes 
from the hot red bricks to the cool green 
country, but who yet always sees an insepar- 
able connection between the green fields and 
forests and greenbacks; for the country min- 
ister, who longs to get away from his little 
parish into fresh scenes; . . . for the doc, 
tor, who has had plenty of patience, but very 
few patients; for the briefless barrister; in 
short, for any one in whose slender salary the 
bills of the butcher and baker and candlestick- 
maker leave such a narrow margin at 
the end of he year that he finds the 
doors of our fashionable watering places 
barred against him as really as though they 
were the very gates to the Garden of Eden.” 
The trips which Mr. Clark describes are such 
as have actually been made by him at the cost 
mentioned, so confidence can be had in his 
statements of routes and prices. Beginning 
with the White Mountains, he takes up 
in order a Canadian tour, a visit to the sea- 
side, and a run tothe British Provinces, each 
chapter containing careful and economical 
statements of prices, arranged on the prin- 
ciple that pedestrianism is now and then 
a feasible mode of locomotion. Suffi- 
cient information is given concerning the 
objects to be seen fn the various cities and 
towns to make the volume answer very well 
the purposes of a guide-book. For over- 
charges of any sort the author is always on the 
lookout; thus in Quebec he rebels against the 
systematic gouging of Americans by some of 
the hotel-keepers and merchants, who have, he 
thinks, quite reduced it to a science—the sales- 
man charging a citizen of the United States 
two dollars fora pair of gloves the Canuck 
gets for one, and the hotel-keeper getting three 
dollars and a half for a two-dollar room. This 
cautiousness is a prime merit in the author of 
a guide-book; and the man who wants to spend 
a healthful and cheap vacation, without deny- 
ing himself any necessity of living or any 
luxury of sight-seeing, will find Mr. Clark’s 
volume a useful companion for what can very 
easily be made a pleasant trip and a year-long 
memory. To three of his Dartmouth class- 
mates and traveling companions Mr. Clark 
dedicates his book; and they are, let us say, 
but a few of the students of that college who 
have long since solved the vacation problem in 
a practical way. 


....Mr. Gustave Masson, assistant master 
and librarian of Harrow School, England, and 
editor of ‘Za Lyre Frangaise,”” bas prepared an 
excellent and compact Compendious Dictionary 
of the French Language; French-English, English- 
French (Macmillan & Co.). Both vocabularies 
are sufficiently full for school use, or almost 
any use save that of the scientific or otherstu- 
dent of special branches, and the small but per- 
fectly clear type enables Mr. Masson to com- 
press the two dictionaries and much other use- 
ful matter into scarcely more than four hun- 
dred square 12mo pages. Prefixed to the 
French-English part are full chronological ta 
bles of the history of French literature, alist of 
the principal chronicles and memoirs of use in 
studying the history of the country, and tables 
of chansone de geste, medixval dialects, the news- 
papers of the Revolution and the First Empire, 
and the French Republican calendar; and else- 
where are lists of geographical, historical, 
mythological, and Christian names, as well as 
a table of diverging derivations. The ety- 
mologies in the French-English portion 
are given on the authority of Littré, 
Schéler, and Brachet. Mr. J. Pickering Put- 
nam’s The Metric System of Weights and Meas- 
ures (Hurd & Houghton) aims to present ina 
compact form such facts as, in the author's 
opinion, “ cannot fail to make every thinking 
man an admirer of the system and an advocate 
for the important reform.” Beginning witha 
history of the system and of the efforts for its 





siders its advantages under six heads—its uni- 
formity, its simplicity, its unalterable base, its 
use of decimals, its mutually related units of 
weight, length, volume, end capacity, and its 
nomenclature expreasive of values ; and then he 
argues against objections to the system. An 
illustrative chart is appended to the volume. 
Mr. W. N. Hailman’s Twelve Lestures on the 
History of Pedagogy (Wilson, Hinkle & Co.) 
Were delivered before the Cincinnati Teach- 
ers’ Institute during the summer of Isst 
year. The discussion of the subject begins 
with China and Japan, to which one lecture is 
devoted ; and in chronological order the suc- 
ceeding lectures come down to the present 
time, two of them being devoted to Greece, one 
to Rome, one to Rousseau, two to the Peste- 
lozzian method, and one to Froebel and Kinder- 
gartens. Mr. Hailman’s excellent book, in its 
inexpensive form, will be read with pleasure 
by a new and larger audience than that before 
which it was originally placed. 
we, 2ee 


....Mrs. T. B. H. Stenhouse, of Salt Lake 
City, who wrote afew years ago a pamphlet 
on “Polygamy in Utah,” prepared originaliy 
with a view to its influence upon the people of 
that territory, has followed it with a more 
elaborate work, entitled Tell it Al; the Story of 
a Lifes Experience in Mormonism (Hartford: 
A. D. Worthington & Co.), the book being sol@ 
by subscription, which accounts, perhaps, for 
the sensational three words which introduce 
its title. Mrs. Stenhouse says in her preface 
that no genuine book on Mormonism, written 
from inside knowledge, bas yet appeared, and 
states as proof that one of the two books pre- 
tending to be thus prepared was the produe 
tion of a gentleman who, making the acquaint- 
ance of a Mormon woman, revamped her state- 
ments with fact and fiction in a way declared 
by the Mormons themselves to be libelous; 
while the other volume was prepared by an old 
lady in New Jersey, who had never peen to 
Otab at all and relied upon her imagination to 
supplement whatever information she could 
get from other writers. Mrs. Stenhouse’s book 
seems really to be a plain and straightforward 
account of actual facts and experiences. The 
author does not cleim to be “in any sense a 
literary woman ” or to make “any pretensions 
as a writer,’”’ and, therefore, ‘‘ hopes to escape 
severe criticism from the pablic and the press”; 
and, although severe criticism need not by any 
means De visited apom her literary work, good 
grammar is less important than a clear head and 
sound common sense in the preperation of a 
book on so vexatious a subject as Mormonism. 
Much of what Mrs. Stenhouse tells us is wholly 
new. A partisan in no violent sense of the 
term, she tries to tell simply the simple 
truth, and we believe that her story will help 
in a useful way, despite some bits of sensation- 
alism in it, to give its readers a good idea of 
the iniquities of the wretched Mormon system. 
Chapter XX alone, with its brief biographies 
of Young’s nineteen wives, would make an 
excellent tract for circulation among persous 
who want to knew tbe truth about this na- 
tional abomination. The work, unlike many 
or most subscription books, is well printed on 
good paper and accompanied by wood-cuts af 
creditable execution. 


«aes The very good and very pretty ‘* Golden 
Treasury Series” of Macmillan & Co. has 
reached its twenty-third volume in Mary Car- 
lyle Aitken’s Scottish Song: A Selection of the 
Chotcest Iyrics of Scotland. Quality rather than 
quantity has been the thing the compiler has 
kept in mind in editing her book; and she 
says, very justly, that ‘there is not a suffi- 
cient number of really excellent Scottish songs, 
exclusive of Burne’s, to fill more than a small 
volame.”” Her book is divided into four parts, 
according to subject end not to date—viz., 
sober love songs, social songs, humorous love 
songs, and war songs. The notes are ap- 
pended to each poem, instead of being col- 
lected atthe end,as in other volumes of the 
series—an improvement of a doubtful nature ; 
the name of each author is printed at the front 
of his poem, and not at the end ; and the aates 
of birth and death accompany each name 
where first inserted. Some of the notes might 
well have been omitted. Thus, after ‘‘‘ There’s 
nae luck about the house” one reads: ‘‘ This 
is one of the most beautiful songs in 
the Scots or any other language.’—Zurns” ; 
@ commentary which the reader does 
not care to have Burns, even, make for 
him. The editor does not servilely accept all 
Burns’s dicta, however—saying in one instance: 
“ This is a good song, but when Burns says it 
is the best that Scotland ever saw we may be 
allowed to repeat to ourselves, There is flat 
tery in friendship.” There is also wit, as well 
as truth, in the note appended to “ Barbare 
Allan”: ‘*We have heard it remarked of this 
ballad thet ‘there is not a more gratuitous 
tragedy on record.’” The selections are wel] 
made and the book will approve itself cap- 
itally to the lover of Scotch verse. The 
vignette Is a portrait of Allan Ramsay, excel- 
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lently engraved, like the pictures on the other | ing America,” have put into a volume, uniform 


title-pages of this series, by C. H. Jeens. 


....Messrs. J. B. Lippincott. & Co. send us 
the thirteenth bound volume of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, embracing the first six numbers of 
this year. The magazine, as doubtless many 
of our readers have long since found out, 
without printing articles from well-known 
writers alone, and even without printing them 
as often as one could wish, presents from 
month to month a thoroughly readable and ex- 
cellent collection of essays and poems and 
stories and illustrated articles of various kinds. 
In the quality of its wood-cuts, let us say, 
Tippincott’sis making very marked improve- 
ment, the pictures accompanying the article 
called “Vignettes from the Schoykill Valley,” 
fn the June number, being the best it had of- 
‘fered up to that time, although those in 
the second article on the same sub- 
ject in the Julynumberare an improvement 
even upon so good a beginning. In its me- 
chavical execution Lippincott’s is, perhaps, the 
handsomest of our magazines—its type being 
admirable and its paper being tinted through- 
out and notin the illustrated articles alone, 
as in some other periodicals. In both literary 
and mechanical features, therefore, its conduct- 
ors can congratulate themselves that the 
seventh year of their enterprise is better than 
avy of its predecessors. 


..Mr. Charles H. Jones, formerly editor 
of The Week and compiler of the lately pub- 
lished selection from H. F. Chorley’s auto- 
biography, bas undertaken the task of con- 
densing for the personage known as the 
** modern reader” Richardson’s Clarissa Har- 
lowe, and the book of five hundred and fifteen 
rather compact sixteenmo pages takes its 
place in Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.’s ** Leisure 
Hour Series.” It must be admitted that the 
condensation has been well.done. The story 
is left in a continuous form, and it is even 
possible that persons will think it plenty long 
enough as it is, and will wonder at the 
taste which led our great-grandmothers to 
enjoy the novel published, as it used to be, 
in eight trim volames.: But, while this par- 
tieular novel, by reason of its inordinate 
length, furnishes.an exceptionably good ex- 
cuse for judicious boiling down, we know no 
other thing for the lover of good literature 
to do than to set his face firmly against the 
whele idea of condansing standerd works, Se- 
lections of complete poems can most profitably 
be made from single authors or whole literary 
periods ; but when poem or prose work is in 
any way amended, added to, cut down, Bowd- 
terized, or modernized, a very dangerous prec- 
edent has been established. On this ground 
we are sorry, therefore, that Mr. Jones has 
chosen to condense Clarissa Harlowe, a defense- 
lessly long book by a novelist of whom he 
justly remarks that ‘‘his plots are singularly 
simple; the essential incidents and episodes 
are not: numerous; and his style isa marvel 


-of amplitude and redundancy ;” and we are 


‘of their purpose. 


sorry that he has done his work so well. 


..Fetich in Theology (Dodd & Mead) is a 
great evil, no doubt, and we should have 
been under obligations to tbe Rev. John Miller, 
of Princeton, N. J., if he had contrived to un- 


‘Weil its unlovely face; but confusion in theoi- 


ogy is an evil not much less dire, and this is 
what Mr. Miller has created. His book is 


" meant to be a savdge assault upon the system 


of Dr. Hodge, his illustrious townsman—a 


“system with which we are not in sympa- 
“thy; 


but Mr. Miller's 
clumsily made that 


criticisms are 80 
they utterly fail 
Hodge may be bad; 
but hodge-podge is worse. The critic takes up 
what he conceives to be the ten leading doc. 


- trines of Dr. Hodge’s system, and undertakes 


to prove that they are not only untrue, but that 
they fovolve the denial of ® moral personality 
in God, and thus land us in what amounts to 
fetichism. There is something like truth here, 
no doubt, and a cleverer man than Mr. Miller 
may yet be able to show that the deffication of 
an irresponsible will is one of the worst kinds 
Of idolatry ; but the truth is reflected only in 
broken rays from these crude and rugged pages. 


...-The last volume in Rev. J. 8, C. Abbott's 
series of “ American Pioneers and Patriots’ is 
Daviil Crockett ; his Life and Adventures (Dodd 
& Mead), a book which will, of course, com. 
mend itself to the boys. Crockett, as 
Mr. Abbott frankly says, “ certainly was not a 
model man.” But he wes a remarkable man, 
and Mr. Abbott needed to make no apology for 
the writing of his book, in which he has not 
made it his object ‘‘ to defend Colonel Crockett 
or to condemn him, but to present bis peculiar 
character exactly as it was."’ The last volume 
in Harper’s excellent ‘* Books for Girls’’ series, 
edited. by Mrs. Mulock Craik, is Miss Moore ; 4 
Tale for Girls, by Georgiana M. Craik. 


-++.Messrs, Lee & Shepard, the publishers 
of the complete edition of Senator Sumner’s 
Works and of his “ Prophetic Voices Concern- 





in typography, size, and color of cover with 
the above books, Senator Schurz’s ZLulogy on 
Charles Sumner. The eulogy, prepared, as 
everybody knows, at the request of the city 
government of Boston, and delivered in Music 
Hall, on April 29th, well merits preservation on 
other grounds than those of temporary inter- 


est; andin its present shape its hearers will 
be glad to keep it, and others will read it with 
satisfaction and scarcely less profit than those 
who listened to it got from the lips of the 
eloquent speaker. 


----A book in whose reading will be found 
some amusement and profit is Mr. Joseph Tay- 
lor’s A Fast Life on the Modern Highway 
(Harper & Brothers), which is written by a rail- 
road man a2d contains things grave and gay 
concerning men and things on the iron road. 
We recall but one similar book on this sub- 


ject—a subject which requires no very great 
skill to make an excellent one and which has 
been treated by Mr. Taylor in an interesting 
way. The accompanying wood-cuts, by 
Messrs, E. A. Abbey and C. 8. Reinhart, are for 
the most part excellent. 





NOTES. 


Mr. James T. Freips’s remark to the effect 
that no man of note has graduated from avy 
American college during the last twenty years 
has attracted a good deal of attention, and 
some of the papers have undertaken, for this 
and that college, to combat the statement. 
Thus Charles F. Adams, Jr., Alexander Agassiz, 
and Gen. F. C. Barlow are mentioned for Har- 
vard, and the Zzraminer and Chronicle presents 
the names of four Rochester men—Prof. W. C. 
Wilkinson, Mr. Manton Marble, of The World, 
Prof. William Harkness, and Dr. Lemuel Moss. 
It is, of course, difficult to say exactly what 
makes a noted or even a notorious man—Gen. 
Batler, for instance, being more celebrated in his 
way than ex-president Woolsey; nor is it easy 
to define the exact point at which a promising 
man becomes agreatone. Furthermore, it is un. 
questionable that many of our older scholars 
and authors and politicians and professional 
men are overrated, and that their places are 
more than likely to be made good by men still 
under forty. We will only mention a few 
names of recent graduates who have done some- 
thing or other in one way or another, not 
making our list a very exclusive one. Of Har- 
vard men, to speak first of our oldest college, 
mertion may fairly be made of Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, ’55 ; James B. Greenough is doing good 
work in linguistics; Henry Adams, °56, and 
William Everett, ’59, are professors at Har- 
vard, and thus maintain in some sense 
the honor of their names; John Fiske, 
64, has a position as a scientific man; 
and there are afew other graduates more or 
less “‘likely,’’ as they say in New England. At 
Yale have graduated Elisha Mulford, °55, au_ 
thor of “‘ The Nation” ; Chauncey M. Depew, 
°66, politician ; Eugene Schuyler, '59, Russian 
scholar; Othniel U. Marsh, ’60, paleontologist ; 
William Walter Phelps, °60, congressman; 
Edmund R. Sill, 61, poet; R. K. Weeks, 62, 
poet; Rev. W.H. H. Murray, °62; and Rev. 
W. G. Sumner, ’63, professor of politieal econ- 
omy at.YaleCollege. Of Dartmouth men are 
Governors Dingley, of Maine, ’56, and Noyes, of 
Ohio, ‘57; Rev. W. B. Wright, ’57, and Prof. 
L. T. Townsend, ’59, of Boston; A. 8. Bick- 
more, '60; and George 8. Morris, ’61, the two 
latter being fairly entitled to mention in a 
more exclusive list. Prof. Charles H. Hitch- 
cock graduated at Amherst in ’56, as well as 
Dr. E. P. Goodwin, of Chicago; Prof. G. D. B. 
Pepper, of Crozer Seminary, iu ’57; Gen. F. A. 
Walker, in 60; and the late Charles H.Sweetser, 
in 62. Other young men who have done ex- 
cellent work are Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr. (Williams), 
and Dr. A. 8. Packard, Jr. (Bowdoin). But we 
cannot further consider so extensive a subject 
in a brief note. 


Mr. Leonard C. Bowles, the publisher of the 
Unitarian Review, edited by the late Rev. Charles 
Lowe, announces that “arrangements will be 
completed as soon as possible for continuing 
the editorship in such hands as will best con- 
tinue the plans which Mr. Lowe had carefully 
formed for the magazine.’’ The July number 
was almost wholly in type when Mr. Lowe’s 
death occurred, and he directed the arrange- 
ment of articles for the August number, in 
which will probably be announced the future 
arrangements of the Review. 


The courteous editor of the dflantic Monthly 
has a way we greatly like of expressing polite 
contempt for certain materialistic theories, 
and does not hesitate to “‘to speak out in 
meeting’’ concerning one of the greatest 
of their apostles, George Eliot. In speak- 
ing of the closing passages of her “ Le- 
gendof Jubal,” he says: ‘‘ His song comes to 
him at death, and tells him he shall live and 
triumph in it. The circumstance is dimly 
realized, and the desolating moral does not fill 
the spaces left desert by the author’s lack of 
poetic warmth. It is the disadvantage—the 
artistic disadvantage, at least—of the material- 








istic creed that it can appeal to nothing bat 
the intellect; it tends to deathly allegory, and 
it preaches the Worm and the Grave much 
more tiresomely than Eterzal Life can be set 
forth. On the whole, our poor old relig- 
ion has some things to recommend it 
even to people of culture.” And again: 
“One longs, in reading George Eliot’s own 
poem—‘ Oh! may I Join the Choir luvisible’— 
to have her try the fine edge of her irony upon 
the doctrine she there seriously celebrates. It 
is the idea that we are to realize our inborn 
longing for immortality in the blessed perpetu- 
ity of man on earth ; the supreme effort of that 
craze which, having abolished God, asks a man 
to console himself when he shall be extinct 
with the reflection that somebody else is living 
on toward the annihilation which he has 
reached.”*. 


Mr. Welford, in the last number of The Book- 
buyer, says that Prof. Morris’s translation of 
Ueberweg’s ‘‘ History of Philosophy ’’ has met 
with a favorable reception in England, where 
“much praise is given to Professor Morris and 
President Porter for the conscientious per- 
formance of their laborious undertaking. The 
book is now meeting with considerable sale at 
the university cities.’’ The same letter con- 
tains this interesting statement of the way in 
which Mr. Ruskin gets along as publisher of 
his own works: 


‘*He now furnishes a noticeable example of 
the impolicy of interfering with the regular 
course of trade in all ordinary matters of sup- 
ply and demand. ‘I'he books that he published 
through the trade have all met with—consider- 
ing their size and price—a really extraordinary 
sale. 
copies of ‘Modern Painters’ is alread 
nearly exhausted that the price is raised 50 per 
cent.; but even this success did not satisfy him, 
and, as is well known, he started as his own 
publisher, on a strictly eash basis, a year or 
two since. In that capacity he has produced 
six handsomely bound volumes, at a not im- 
moderate price. This small experience has 
been sufficient to prove the fallacy of his cal- 
culations, and recently he gives notice to the 
public that ‘I find the trouble and difficulty of 
revising text and preparing plates much greater 
than [ expected, and raise my price, therefore, 
this year eight and sixpence (or double on all 
but one) on eacb class of books.’ This, of 
course, kills what little sale the new issue met 
with, As it was, the supply taken for one New 
York house was larger than the number of 
copies subscribed for by the whole London 
book trade. Mr. Ruskin, with desperate reso- 
lution, announces one wvew volume, ‘ Val 
D’Arno. Ten Lectures on Art of the 13th Cen- 
tury in Pisa and Florence,’ and this a few peo- 
= oe have at any price, but the general sale 
87 
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History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power in America. By Henry Wilson. Vol. 
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Correspondent in Cuba. By James J. ‘O'Kelly. 
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THE EMPIRE PIANOS 
are PERFECT IN TONE AND FINISH, and are sold fcr 
less than any other first-class manufacture. Send for 
rice lists. D & CO., No. 547 
roadway, N. ¥. City. 


SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PTTERN BAA- 
ZAAR. $1a year and Splendid Premium to each Sub- 
scriber. A. BURDETTE SMITH, 

914 Broadway, New York City 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE MIDDLE STATES. 


A Guide to the Chief Cities and Popular Resorts of the 
Middle States, their Scenery and Historic Attrac- 
tions. With the Northern Border, from Niagara to 
Montreal. 7 Maps and 15 Plans. Flexible cover, $2. 


an ane epee has been prepared with the utmost 
to make it complete in every respect. It contains 

all desirable information for travelers in regard to 
cities, watering fonts mountain resorts, 
objects hr by 


oscoop’s: NEW ENGLAND. 
Revised and Enlarged. $2. 
“The book is compass and crowded. Te! po orma- 
tion in po hg a K., different localities is full, 
minute, and exact.” —. a ee 


WILSON’S SLAVE POWER. 


History of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in 
the United States. By HENRY WILSON. In 3 vol- 
umes. Vol.I already issued. Vol. Il now ready. 
8vo. $5. 

This volume traces the history of the strugg! 

tween Slavery and F ecdom in Congress, in the an 

in the Territories, in the ary and in the pulpit, from 

the Leginning of the Civ 861. It 
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*,* Ser ceipt of the 
“ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher 


21 South Seventh St., Phila rtelpain. 
THE TWO most ATTRACTIVE 
Novels of the ,Beason are “THE SECOND WIFE” 
and *‘HULDA translated by Mrs. A. L. WISTER. 
For sale by all beueains. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 


My new revised and gus d Catalogue of PRAC- 
TICAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 9 pages, 8¥0, will 
be sent, free of saat. & any a 1. 4 will favor me 
with his address. 








HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
Industrial Publisher, 406 Walnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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NOW READY 


at all the Bookstores: 
Edmund Yates’s New Novel, 


A DANGEROUS GAME, 


A STORY OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 

“The story isas exciting as most of this writer’s 
novels are and will prove, the most popular of this 
me author’s works.”—N, Y¥. Commercial Adver- 
One vol., 8vo, 200 pages. Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


READY IN A FEW DAYS: 


From the Clouds to the Mountains. 


Comprising Narratives of Strange Adventures by 


AIR, LAND, AND WATER. 
An entirely new book, by JULES VERNE. 


One volume. Cloth. Small Quarto. Tinted Paper. 
For sale by all B Sent, p on re- 
ceipt of price by 


WILLIAM F. GILL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOSTON. 
THE LEISURE HOUR SERIES. 


Catalogues free. HENRY HOLT & CU.,N. Y. 


are & GALPIN, 
Broadway. X.Y. Illustrated CRIN. Fublishers, 506 
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BIBLE COMMENTARY, 
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8vo, large type, tinted paper. Price, cloth, ai 
Paper covers, 5c. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
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rh. us ASY BOOK for little children, just pub- 
ce, 75 cents. Sent by mail on receipt of 


JOHN L. SHOREY, Publisher, 
36 Bromfield street, Boston. 


(34% pot rey worth of Choice and New Sunday- 


— 





hoo! Books for $100. Address all orders 
festablis’ 'd 1855) to John H. Tomlinson, Chic’go 





MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


New Church Music Book 


For 1874, 1875. 
THE LEADER!!! 


By H. R. PALMER and L. 0. EMERSON, 


the most yo re Church Music Book makers of 
the day. Will be pendy jp in August, and will contain 
the usual Singing School Course and a large amount 
of new and choice music for oka, Conventions, and 
Singing Classes. Specimen pas now ready, and 
will be mailed, post free, on application. 


Price, $1.88, or $12 per dozen. 


THE EMERSON NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


By L.O. EMERSON and W. 8. B. MATTHEWS. $2.50. 
One of the Newest and very best of the New Methods. 


GUIDE IN THE ART OF SINGING. 


Geo. L. Osgood. 84. 
New and En superior book for Voice Training. 


RICHTER’S MANUAL OF HARMONY, 


Translated from the EIGHTH German edition by 
J.C. D. PARKER. Price $2. 


Prepared expressly for the Leipsic Conservatory 
= is a complete and reliable Grammar of Composi- 
on. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York, 


SONGS OF LOVE 


FOR SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 


By H. R. PALMER, 
AUTHOR OF 
“THE SONG QUEEN,” “ THE SONG KING,” ete. 


The great popularity of Mr. Palmer’s previous 
works, vy for children and adults, guarantees the 
success 0. 


SONGS OF LOVE, 
FOR BIBLE SCHOOLS. 


It bas been most carefully prepares and is the re- 
sult of years of thought an Lam 4 A few pages are 
devoted a concise and progressive system of instruc- 
tion, which will materially ase assist children in learning 
New eee. 

Mr. Pa! has had a great deal of experience in 
vrs, ‘or ‘and teaching ck:ldren and is in stron; 
y 


gue with them. ery Superintendent an 
her should examine 


SONCS OF LOVE 


FOR THE 
’ NEW AND GOOD IDEAS 
it contains. Single specimen copies by mail. 


oor postpaid; $3.60 per dozen. 
Published 


JOHN CHURCH & cO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


20 SHEETS 4 oe MUSIC $I. 


of con Dollar. Sold by all booksellers and can be 
ordered through any newsdealer. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Ave.. New York. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOL MUSIC.—“Royal Diadem,” 
etc. BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth street, N. ¥. 


wones FOR THE SANCTUARY. 
.» BARNES & CO., 
land Ais VILLiAM ST.. NEW YORK. 


EDUCATION 
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Houng and Old. 


YE BILLY GOAT. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 





It was ye little Billy goat 
That played upon ye street ; 

He gamboled to ye grocery, 
His dinner for to eat. 


In luscious heaps, outside ye store, 
Ye vegetables lay— 

Ye turnips and ye marrowfats, 
Likewise ye cabbage gay.. 


**¥e groecerman he feeds me well, 
How good he is to me!” 
This Billy goat said to himself, 
His tail then twinkled he. 


He stripped ye cabbage, leaf by leaf, 
Ye blithest goat in town; 
- For orange-peel he cared not then, 
Nor for ye paper brown. 


It was ye augry grocerman 
Who ran out to ye door, 

Whereat ye little Biliy goat 
He left and ate no more. 


Then did ye irate grocerman 
*2row turnips two or three 
After this little Billy goat, 
All for bis knavery. 


Sie, e@ bounding turnips missed their mark, 
So back this goat did ran, 
And, ata distance, nodded thanks 
And munched them one by one. 


While softly to himself seid he: 

“ This is ye kindest man, 

He throws me vegetables p!ump, 
To feed meal! be can. 


** And let him strike me, if he may, 
My joy he sball not kill; 
For I will gather all he sends, 
Returning good for ill.”* 


It was ye grocerman who sighed 
And turned him from ye door, 

To serve ye customers who thronged 
The grocerman his store. 





ROBIN HOOD. 


“ Rehin Hood im the greenwood stood."—@id Ballad - 





BY ARTHUR GILMAN. 





Tam question has been asked by many 8 
sober old man and by many a lively boy: 
“Did Robin Hood ever live?” Staid his- 
torians have taken sides on the question and 
long essays have been written to prove both 
that Robin lived and that he did not live. 
I shall not express my opinion very ex- 
actly, for I am not very sure. It is so 
charming to think of the gay and exciting 
scenes that we read of as real that I like to 
believe that Robin Hood ranged the 
great forests and shot his ‘‘ gray goose- 
wings” eat harts and does, that he really 
once flitted about among the sturdy En- 
glish oaks and the graceful English vines, 
dressed in a suit of ‘‘ Lincoln green,” and 
wielding a stout quarterstaff that was longer 
than he was tall. 

I say I like to believe that these things 
were true; but, when I come to study into 
the matter, I am obliged to confess that it 
is very hard to prove that they were. And 
yet I think most ordinary English country- 
men believe that Robin Hood is as real a 
character of history as Richard Cour de 
Lion or George the Fourth. They, bave 
sung the ballads that tell howhe f6ught 
with the tanner and was beaten, how he 
was tumbled from the bridge by stout 
Little John, and they have seem, perhaps, 
the place in Yorkshire where he is said to 
have been buried. I say they have sung 
and seen these things; and I might, say, 
too, that their fathers and grandfathers and 
gteat-grandfathers have done the same, for 
hundreds of years. 

And yet it is doubtful if Robin Hood ever 
lived! 

There would be no trouble about the 
matter if we could only believe what bal- 
lads say, for one of them tells us very 
plainly 
* In Locksley town, in merry Nottinghamshire, 

In merry, sWeot Locksley town, 

There bolé: Robin Hood he was born and was bred— 

Bold Robin of famous renown.” 

I think, however, that this may be onija 
story, made to amuse and interest those 
who sung it; for we are told in another 
ballad that his father wae forester, who 
could send an arrow from his strong bow 


etatesartte 





‘*two miles and an inch,” which is beyond 
belief. Besides, it is too exact, for no one 
would ever measure so closely. It reminds 
me of the man who said he had caught 
ninety-nine fish, and who, upon being 
asked why he did not say one hundred, 
said he would not tell a lie for one fish. 

However, the ballads say that Robia 
Hood. lived; but they do not agree as to 
when it was. Some say that it was at about 
1150, and others at about 1300 or later. We 
learn from history that in the year 1066 a 
bold Northman, or Norman, called William, 
came into England from France and con- 
quered the country. He not only made 
himself king, but he brought many men 
from his own land, whom he made rulers 
and gave much authority. This was not 
at all agreeable to the English, and some 
of them would not submit to William. 

As William and his men made the laws, 
those who would not obey him were 
obliged to run away and hide. It is said 
that Robin Hood was an Englishman who 
did not like the new rulers, and that he 
ran away and lived a free life in the woods. 
It was a hundred years after William's 
time that Robin Hood lived—if he lived 
atall; and Henry the Second, who is called 
a Plantagenet, was the king of England at 
the time. Henry was a descendant of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 

Richard Coeur de Lionruled after Henry 
the Second, and was one of the brave ad- 
venturers who went to Palestine to fight in 
the crusades against the Mohammedans, 
whom he called infidels. 

Other people say that Robin did not live 
in these reigns; but at the time of Edward 
the Third, and his son, the Black Prince, 
about 1850. There are others who tell us 
that Robin Hood lived between the times 
of Ricbard and Edward, in the reign of 
Henry the Third. 

If you have studied English history, you 
will recollect that King John, who was 
one of the meanest of the kings, was forced 
tosigna paper called the Magna Charia, that 
gave some privileges to the people. Henry 
the Third was ason of Jobn, and tried to 
take from the people the privileges his 
father had given them by the Magna 
Charta. The people rebelled against King 
Henry, under the lead of a powerful noble 
called Simon de Montford. The king was 
beaten by the people at first at the battle of 
Lewes, in 1264; but in 1265 he was victo- 
rious over them at the battle of Evesham, 
one of the most important of English con- 
flicts. 

After the battle of Evesham many men 
who would not submit to the king took to 
the forests, and it is said that Robin Hood 
and his men were of the number. 

Whether any of the stories are true or are 
not, it is very plain from them what sort of 
a character Robin Hood had. He was a 
man who had run away from society 
because he had done something for which 
the laws of his country would have pun- 
ished him. In other words, he was an out- 
law—a man outside of the law, one who 
wished to keep out of its reach. 

I suppose it was very pleasant to live in 
the green woods of England, on venison and 
other game, during pleasant summer 
weather; but it seems to me that it must 
have been very unpleasant in cold and 
storms. One thing I know, however: it 
was not very pleasant nor comfortable in- 
side of the houses in those days. I think 
they had no glass in their windows, no 
chimneys, no gas nor lamps, and, in fact, 
almost none of the conveniences that we 
enjoy. I believe that they had no forks 
even; and that kings and queens, princes 
and princesses, were obliged to take their 
food in their fingers. Only think of it! 

I said I like to believe the stories about 
Robin Hood. Let us try to believe them 
for a little while. I will tell you what he is 
said to have done, just as if I really believed 
that he had done it. 

One of the best ballads is called ‘‘ A Lytell 
Geste of Robyn Hode,” for they did not 
know how tospell in those days as we do 
now, and they often took a good deal more 
trouble then was necessary. It seems to 
me a great deal easier to spell “ little” in 
our way. The “‘Lytell Geste’ is divided 
into eight parts, that are, queerly enough, 
called “Fyttes,” and I cannot imagine why, 
However, the eight ‘‘fyttes” tell most of 





the story of Robin Hood, and they are 





full of strange words. Among these are 
“‘sicker” for secure; ‘‘enow” for enough; 
“thorow ” for through; “japes” for jokes; 
“fotes” for feet; “lough” for laughed; 
‘“selerer” for the one who had charge of 
the cellar; ‘‘ pees” for peace ; and “ fet” for 
fetched. You see many of the old words 
are shorter than ours, and some are, I think, 
more expressive. ; 

We must not stop too long looking at the 
words, queer and interesting as they are; 
but turn to the little of the story that we 
shall be able to examine. In the first 
“fytte” of the ‘‘ Lytell Geste ” we are intro- 
duced to some of the companions of the 
‘proud outlaw.” The chief of these was 
called “Little John.” When Robin Hood 
met any man who could beat him he always 
invited him to join his band. He meta 
stranger once on a bridge and was thrown 
by him into the water, after a pretty good 
beating with the quarterstaff. This stran- 
ger proved to be named John Little. He 
was a very large man, and the outlaws 
changed his name to Little John, asa sort 
of joke. 

* And so, ever after, as long as he lived, 
Although he was proper and tall, 


Yet, nevertheless. the truth to express, 
Still Little John they did him call.” 


Will Scarlet was another very important 
member of the band; and he too had 
beaten Robin. George-a-Green, the Pinder 
or Penner [the pound-keeper] of Wakefield; 
Much, a miller’s son; Maid Marian, whom 
Robin seems to have married; and Friar 
Tuck are the others of whom we hear the 
most. 

Allin-a-Dale and Arthur-a-Bland are two 
others. The first of these is introduced to 
us asin love with a young damsel, who 
was taken from him to be an old knight’s 
bride, and the ballad tells us ‘‘how Robin 
Hood, pitying the young man’s case, took 
her from the old knight, when they were 
going to be married, and restored her to her 
own love again.” 

One mornivg, when he was full of hope, 
young Allin frisked through the forest, 
chanting a roundelay. The next day, 
when his hopes were blighted by the old 
knight, he was seen to ‘‘come drooping 
along the way.” 

“The scarlet he wore the day before, 
It was clean cast away; 
And at every step he fetchta sigh, 
‘Alack !’ and a ‘ Well-a-day !’” 
Robin Hood had compassion on poor, dis- 
tressed Allin—as who would not?—and 
stopped the wedding of the old knight, giv- 
ing his bride to her lover, whom she want- 
ed to marry. Allin joined Robin’s band 
outof gratitude for this. 

Arthur-a-Bland was a very different man. 
He was a taoner of Nottingham, and he 
“tanned” Robin’s hide, as the ballad says, 
after a well-fought contest. He proved to 
be a relative of Little Joho, and said: 

“Tell me, O tell me, where is Little John? 
Of him I fain would hear; 


For we are allied by the mothers’ side 
And he is my kinsman dear.” 


I do not know the names of all the mem- 
bers of the band. There were a hundred 
ora hundred and fifty of them, and their 
greatest delight appears to have been to 
live a free life in the woods, to take money 
away from the rich and give it to the poor 
(I call that robbery), and to fight or make 
trials of streagth. They were wonderful 
archers, and I suppose could split a very 
narrow wand stuck in the ground at a very 
great distance. It was a long time before 
guns and gunpowder were used. 

It does not appear very strange to me 
that common English people liked to sing 
about Robin Hood. There is something 
very charming in the thought of living in 
the greenwood, with a roof of leaves and a 
carpet of mosm We are apt to think little 
of the rain that drips through such a roof 
oftentimes, and of the bugs that always 
burrow in such a carpet. 

But, besides the charm of an out-of-door 
life, the people thought of Robin Hood as 
theirchampion. He fought foreigners, and 
the people of almost any country like a 
strong man who stands up for them against 
people of other lands. I believe this was 
really the great reason why the stories of 
Robin Hood became so very popular. Per- 
haps there was once a man who was much 
loved who had someof his traits. Suppose 
he had lived in the time of Richard Cour 





de Lion, and had been written about, or 
talked about, or made the subject of songs, 
I think that every new writer, or talker, or 
singer would have tried to make him appear 
8 little more brave, a little more skillful as 
a shooter, a little more patriotic than be had 
been, and you can see his character would 
thus have grown to be very different from 
what it first was. 

If there had been a Robin Hood, he 
would not be the Robin Hood that we should 
see after all the writers, talkers, and singers 
had labored over him. He would appear 
to us asort of ideal man, composed of in- 
congruous traits of character—a hero. 

Much as I like to think of Robin Hood as 
a real man, I am forced to believe that 
something like what I have described hag 
been done to his history, and that what we 
see is the portrait of a hero of the English 
imagination. 

Ever since—I cannot tell when—certain 
games and festivals have been celebrated 
in England in honor of Robin Hood. Gen- 
erally they occur on May Day; and the 
people dance around May-poles, gayly 
dressed, calling themselves the Abbot of 
Unreason—that is, Friar Tuck—Robin 
Hood, Little Jobn, and Maid Murian. Be. 
sides that, they fight and shoot—not in 
earnest pow—as they used to do in old 
times. 

Perhaps some of you bave read of King 
Arthur and his wonderful Knights of the 
Round Table. Mr. Tennyson has written a 
great deal about them. They are said to 
have flourished six or eight hundred years 
before the time of Robin Hood, and yet I 
think there is a wonderful resemblance be- 
tween them in many respects. They all 
were heroes of the people and fought for- 
eigners, They were all brave, gentle, and, 
in their way, religious. You will be inter- 
ested to trace the likeness further, some 
time, I am sure. 

Though we cannot be quite positive that 
Robin Hood was ever born, there is no 
doubt that he died. He was bled to death 
by a nun at Kirklee Hall, so the ballads say, 
‘not far from Huddersfield, in the western 
part of Yorkshire. There his grave is 
shown to the curious still. 





JACQUES. 


BY ROXANA C. COWLES. 








On the southern bank of the Saguenay, 
where the precipitous cliffs give place to 
rolling, rocky hills, lies the little Jumbering 
village of Chicoutimi. Here lives Jacques 
—happy, frowsy little Jacques. He does not 
know but that it is the nicest thing in the 
world to live so near the North Pole that on 
the short summer nights the beautiful 
aurora can spread her cold curtain of 
shifting silver over him; so near that in 
winter old North Pole himself can drop in 
in a neighborly way and bury the house in 
snow-drifts. Could anything be more 
charming, except living hand and glove 
with Jack Frost in his ice cave at the top 
of the world? Jacques and I have a tender 
pity for any one who does not live in Chi- 
coutimi, though lately Jacques -begins to 
have misgivings that perhaps Quebec, 
where the wonderful steamers come from, 
may possess some points of superiority. 

Jacques lives in a small square house, 
perched on the rocky river-bank. Why the 
high winds that churn the Saguenay toa 
mass of white froth do not blowit away 
nobody knows. But, like a huge bird’s 
nest, there it clings to the top of the rock. 
It is built of rough two-inch planks piled 
one on top of another and capped bya 
steep board roof. Altogether it looks as if 
a giant had played at making a cob-house, 
and then clapped a wooden tent on it. 
Though it only boasts one story and one 
room, this fully satisfies Jacques, for he is a 
social little fellow, and enjoys sleeping all 
in one bed inthe corner of the kitchen, 
Then too the room is magnificent in his 
eyes, for its unblinded, wide-awake win- 
dows are shaded by paper curtains, gay with 
blue castles and red cavaliers But his 


mother is ambitious and dreams of lifting 
the house up bodily and tucking a lower 
story under it, as is the universal custom in 
Chicoutimi when one grows well-to-do in 
the world. This gives all the houses a 
jaunty, enterprising air, as if they had just 
got upon their legs and were about to start- 
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off around the gown for a dish of friendly 
gossip. 

Jacques’s father earns five dollars a month 
by hooking in the logs that float away from 
the great saw-mill, a quarter of a mile above. 
Itisa mere pittance. Any one but a French- 
map would starve on it, even in Chicoutimi. 
But there the French live “on nothing a 
week, and that uncertain very.” Fish and 
onions form the chief of their diet, with 
now and then, by way of luxury, a soup 
made of a bit of gristle and a potato or two, 
The children grow round and rosy, but the 
grown people have a lean and hungry look. 
Of course, they have bread for a standby; 
and every other morning I see little Jacques 
go jumping, rollickiog, sioging by, witb an 
immense loaf carefully poised on his towsly 
pate or tightly squeezed against his dirty 
blouse. 

If you should say tohim, as I did: ** You 
love that bread, don’t you?” he would re- 
ply, bis brown eyes all aglow: ‘‘ Mais, que 
ce pain est bon! Vous n’acez jamais eu rien 
comme ca aux Htats Unis! On neva nulle 
part excepté dad Chicoutimi. N'est ce pis que 
les petits garcons chez vous meurent de faim 
sans ce pain?” which is bis way of saying: 
‘Isn't this bread good, though! You 
won't find such anywhere in the world 
except in Chicoutimi. Don’t the lite 
boys in the Uniteu States starve witb- 
out this bread?” Ifhe werea Yankee boy, 
we should say this came a little too near 
bragging. But the innocent ignorance aod 
anxiety of bis last question quite take away 
your breath. And when he brings you & 
thick chunk of this remarkable bread, in bis 
little grimy fingers, you wonder if it is 
really made of musty sawdust, that it has 
such a queer, oaken color aud sucha dry, 
unpalatable taste. 

One afternoon Jacques’s father went 
away tostay all night. His last words to 
Jacques were: ‘Be sure not to go neur the 
mill.” Forthe mill was very dangerous 
though very attractive place to little folks. 
For awhile Jacques amused himself playing 
on the logs that were floating in the water 
beside the house. Lying in the river, load- 
ing with lumber, were three ships—one 
from Norway, one from Provence, and one 
from South America. Jacques played his 
log was each ship by turns, and visited 
each country with his cargo of chips. But 
playing alone grew monotonous. As dusk 
crept, on the saw-mill on the opposite side 
of the cove lit up its long rows of windows, 
throwing broad lines of tremulous light 
across the black water. To Jacques it 
looked like an enchanted palace, and it at- 
tracted his idle, disobedient feet with irre- 
sistible force, 

Perhaps he did not mean togoin. Ashe 
explained afterward, he only thought he 
would see if Guillaume were there, because 
he had something very particular to tell 
him. Guillaume’s father was one of the 
night-workers in the mill; so Guillaume 
was often there in the evening. He bad 
repeatedly said to Jacques: ‘‘ Mais que c'est 
magnifique! Viens donc afin que je te le fasse 
voir.” Which is French for ‘‘ How splendid 
it is! Do come and let me show you 
round.” This invitation was a continual 
spur to Jacques’s curiosity. Once he had 
been in the mill with his father in the day- 
time; but to go in every evening, like Guil- 
jaume, was the dream of his life. 


Now, as he drew near the forbidden spot, 
the delicious smell of the fresh piue, the 
unceasing motion of the noisy machinery, 
the bits of wood of all shapes, calling for 
jacknives to cut them, tolled him on, and 
he entered, remembering no longer his 
father’s commands. Forawhile he watched 
the sharp saws as they cut shingles and 
jaths and clapboards, He sat on the curl- 
ing, sweet-scented shavings, and built forte 
of the bits of wood thrown aside as useless. 
Notwithstanding his disobedience, he had 
never been so happy in his life. 

Then Guillaume found him, and insisted on 
taking him to the other will, to see the huge 
round logs sawed into planks. The dim 
light, the roar of the machinery, and the 
novelty of everything made one place as 
fascinating as another to Jacques. So he 
willingly followed Guillaume, They entered 
a long, low building, full of saws banded 
in groups of four or five. These groups 
were placed all along at regular intervals, 
and were si] sawing logs into planks with 
fearful, meady swiftness, Guillaume was 
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so used to it that he had no thought of fear 
and Jacques was too ignorant to havea 
tremor. 

They stood and watched the men roll new 
logs on to the tramways, with long crow- 
bars, and push the planks already made in- 
to deep black holes in the floor, where a 
raceway of the stream took them and car- 
ried them to the lower mill, to be sawed into 
shingles and clapboards. It required great 
care to walk about; for the floor was full 
of these pitfails. All of a sudden Jacques 
disappeared. In the dim light, thinking a 
mass of planks jammed into one of these 
holes was the real floor, he stepped on it, 
His weight started it. Above the thud of 
the machinery, Guillaume heard a faint 
scream, and turned just in time to see 
Jacques's head disappearing in the pitchy 
blackness. 

Guillaume knew all about the mill, and 
quick as thought be sprang down a flight of 
stairs at the side, just in season to catch 
back a Frenchman’s band as he was going 
to turn a torrent of water on to the race- 
way. It took but an instant to explain. 
The next second the Frenchoan had waded 
into the dark water in search of Jacques. 
At last he found bim crushed among the 
heavy planks, and brought him out in his 
arms, The rough workmen wrapped the 


‘dripping, insensible boy tenderly in their 


coats and bore bim carefully home. The 
doctor came and exaoined him. Me said 
there were no bones broken and thatina 
few days be would be as supple and active 
asever. But days passed on, and be woke 
from his iusensibility only enough to have 
a fearful dread of the water, to jabbera 
senseless gibberish, and to fail to recognize 
his dearest friends. Little by little his 
mother and father were forced to admit 
that-their only child was a hopeless idiot. 

Two years dragged slowly by, when one 
day Jacques looked up ali of a sudden and 
said, in his old natural voice, though very 
Sowly, as if he could hardly remember the 
words: ‘‘ Thinkest thou—that my fatber— 
will beat me ?” 

Tears came into the mother’s eyes to hear 
sensible words from ber boy’s lips once 
more. ‘‘Beatthee! Why?” she asked, in 
atone as calm and quiet as she could make 
it in her sudden joy, for she did not dare 
show her surprise, for fear of frightening 
away Jacques’s returning wits. 

With great difficulty Jacques got out the 
one word ‘‘mill,” and a violent shudder 
shook him. Llis motber assured him by 
word and tone and caress that he had noth- 
ing to fear. 

The whole two years were a total blank 
tohim. He took up the thread of his life 
just where he dropped it when be fell. But 
as his mind grew strong and as bis power 
of speech came back he gradually learned 
what had happened, and now you will not 
find a more obedient boy in all Chicoutimi, 





THE GRATEFUL FREEDCHIL- 
DREN. 


BY MARY P. THACHER. 





PROBABLY all the girls and boys who 
read THE LNDEPENDENT bave heard of the 
brave officer who commanded a Mussachu- 
setts colored regiment and who was buried 
with his black soldiers at Fort Pillow. 
Soon after the wara cousin of his, a be- 
nevoleut lady of Boston, employed a young 
man to open school for freedmen in the 
central part of East Florida. The’school 
was held in what the negroes call a ‘‘ praise- 
house” or meeting-bouse. It was a little 
log building, without any doors or windows; 
but there was un open doorway at each end, 
and the sunlight streamed brightly through 
the great spaces between the lugs. On one 
side of the room were rough benches for 
seats, and on the opposite side stoud the 
pulpit. This rude affair looked like a 
great box, open at the top, and had an en- 
trance in the side, which the wmiunister 
reached by a flight of steps. 

The dozen urchins who assembled here 
the first day of the school seemed a little 
awed by tbe solemn cbaracter of the place; 
but this feeling svon wore olf. Asthe fame 
of the new schovl spread abroad, pupils 
came flocking ia from tue neighboring 
plantations, Even men sou women wi. 
bad grown old in slavery were giuu Ww s.udy 
their primers with .b. children. Dir. Stone 
had taught in Northem schools; but none 





of his white pupils ever made such rapid 
progress or received instruction half so 
eagerly as these thirsty little creatures—the 
children of the ignorant freedmen. They 
entered the scboolroom with as much ex- 
citement and happy anticipation as the 
young people of the North feel when a long- 
expected holiday comes, It was pleasant to 
watch the mirtbful, happy children at their 
sports. A pretty grove of oak and hickory 
surrounded the schoolhouse, and one of 
their favorite amusements was swinging in 
the grape-vines which hung from the trees. 
Sometimes the girls twisted sprays of the 
fragrant yellow jasmin about their heads, 
which lenta sort of tropical grace to their 
dark faces and the old log hut. Strange 
visitors came to inspect the little school. 
Often a bright-winged bird flew through 
the open doorway. The squirrels peeped 
curiosly through the cracks between the 
logs, as if to see what their curly-headed 
friends were about; and once, to the con- 
sternation of the children, a large snake ap- 
peared, but he was expelled without cere- 
mony. Every day in the summer time 
the grateful children brought their teacher 
presents of delicious fruit and flowers, rare 
as beautiful to a Northern eye. Indeed, 
his little friends were so lavish of their 
gifts that he was often perplexed to know 
how to dispose of them. 

Mr. Stone taught the school three years, 
and each time he came back from his an- 
nual visit to the North be was greeted with 
unLounded joy. The pleasure of the old 
people at his returning to teach their chil- 
dren was very touching. man who re- 
Joiced in the queer name of Joe Muttonjoy 
exclnimed on one of these occasions : 

‘“‘Pse right glad to see you back again, 
Mr. Stone. Tse glad, glad, proud, proud! 
I hear heaps of people round here sayin’ 
dey’s glad, glad, proud, proud!” And an 
old uncle, who was standing near, cried, 
with great enthusiasm : 

“Tle was good! He was brave!” 

Not less gratifying was the more quiet 
salutation of his old housekeeper. ‘*Good 
Mr. Stone, tank de Fader an’ de Sperit for 
bringin’ you safe back.” 

The warm affection which these simple- 
hearted people felt for their teacher was 
quaintly expressed in their letters, received 
after his return to the North. Here are 
some extracts from these letters. The hand- 
writing, which I cannot give, is invariably 
neat; the spelling is sometimes odd enough, 
but we must remember that when the 
school was started the writers of these let- 
ters did not even know the alphabet and 
few of them were able to attend school reg- 
ularly. The last letter, which was received 
only a few weeks ago, shows that, though 
the school has long been in other hands, its 
first teacher is not forgotten. 


“TI should like to see vou, kind Teacher, 
and hear from you. Mother say when 
shall you return, she say you is needed 
much. When you went away it seem al- 
most like my mother was gone away. I 
felt very lonesome I have no school to go 
to not in the weak not in the sundays and 
I have not receive one letter from you. I 
have been looking and looking and listen- 
ing and listening #71 trying to hear from 
you. Shall we meet beyond the river 
where the surges neer sball roll.” 


“Dear Teacher I was very sorry to 
think you has break up school. I want 
you to give mea presant so that I can re- 
member you as long as I live so thatif I 
never see you no moreI hope to meet you 
in heaven where there shall Be no more 
p»rting forever eternal in kingdom. I am 
still trying to learn my books, Pleas make 
hast and send a person out here I want 
to go to school, so end the letter.” 


“When I think what a good teacher ] 
had and bow much I love and cannot see 
you it melts me into tears. I can see you 
face but I cannot hear you vois. I would 
like to write to you once a month but I am 
not able to afford the paper. I have read 
through my Libery three time Since you 
have been goue. I hope I will see your 
once more face before I dio ' want jou 
to see if I improve apy or nut sine you 
saw my writing.” 


“dear teacher I must tell , ou the truth 
we was mothen [more than} bappy to bere 


from you eh come again Mr. Stous. we |Oonc*” 
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was so happy to here from our loving 
teacher we all well and send thousand of 
lows We can never forget our loving 
Teacher who learn us to read and write 
Your affectionate Scollar.” 





THs difficulties tn the labor question—paying 
employees their actual worth in such a way as 
to prevent strikes or discontentment—bas been 
very happily solved by the Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific Railroad Company, who have 
adopted a peculiar code of regulations which 
seems to master all strife as to the number of 
working bours. The. company pays by the 
hour in the shops; by the mile to those who 
operate the rolling stock. The engiveer who 
runs an extra train receives an extra compensa- 
fion forit. In hurrying times in the shops 
those who wish to work over the ordinary time 
can do so, and receive proportionate wages. In 
dull times the company does not discharge its 
efficient workmen, but allows all to labor a 
sufficient number of hours to support their 
families. In busy times it encourages them to 
work extra hours, instead of putting on more 
bands. In this way competent men find a sort 
of security, and those who are ambitious to 
make as much as they can have the oppor 
tunity. 
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WHITE'S SPECIALTY 


FOR DYSPEPSIA. 


The is the only prompt, efficient, and safe master of 
such symptoms as loss of appetite, heartburn, palpi- 
tation of the heart, dizziness, sleeplessness, melan- 
choly, constipation, wind, mental and physical debil- 
ity,as wellas many others, which, if neglected, will 
soon place “ the house we live in” beyond the reach of 
any remedy. 





Frem the Boston Journal. 
“DYSPEPSIA.—White’s Specialty for this aggravat- 
ing complaint has been thoroughly tested by thou- 
sands, who have been benefited by it and are willing 
to testify to its efficacy.” 


has entirely cured 
of) Mrs. B. L. WEsT. 
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SOMETHING 
NEW. 


COLLINS’ VOLTAIC 
POROUS PLASTER. 


A perfect self-charged. self acting Electro-Galvanie 
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Marvellonsly effective, when all othez remedies fail, in 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica. Lambago, Paralysis, 
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SUMMER RESORT IN THE CITY, 
P. T. BARNUM’S 


GREAT ROMAN HIPPODROME 


Cool beyond comparison. Windows on all sides. 


AFTERNOON and EVENING. 
WORLD-RENOWNED 





COLLECTION OF LIVING WILD ANIMALS, 
RDLE RACES RACES, 
STEEPL I CHA-ES, CHARIOT RACES 
OCKEY RACKS, STANDING RACES, 
ELEPHANT RACES, CAMEL RACES 
PONY RAC : ONKBY RACES, 
LIBERTY RACES. 
SATSUMA and LITTLE ALL RIGHT. 
<DIAN MAZEPPA 


NDIAN 
BUFFALO HUNT BY COMANCHE INDIANS, 
MLLE VICTORIA, AERIAL QUEEN. 


GRAND CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 
Menagerie opens at 1:30 and 7p.m. Procession in 
amphitheater moves promptiy at 2:30 and 8 o'clock. 


LETTBR CARRIERS’ WALK. 
The series of walking mutches by the Letter Car- 
riers of New York and adjacent cities will commence 
July and continue during the 
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NOTICES. 


&” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

&@~ All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

&2@” No notice san be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Wh:tever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guaranty of good faith.’ 

‘3” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, July 9th, (874. 





REMOVAL. 


(2 THE PUBLISHING OFFICE OF “ THE INDE- 
PENDENT” HAS BEEN REMOVED FROM NO.3 
PARK PLACETO NO. 251 BROADWAY, CORNER 
OF MURRAY STREET—ONE BLOCK ABOVE THE 
NEW POST-OFFICE. ALL LETTERS TO BE AD- 
DRESSED, AS BEFORE, TO POST-OFFICE BOX 
2787. 
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FORMAL AND INFORMAL MAR- 
RIAGES. 


Tne Brinckley divorce suit, recently de- 
cided in this city, raises the question 
whether any form of ceremony should be 
made essential to the legal validity of mar- 
riage. In this case there was no ceremony 
at the time of the alleged marriage ; and 
the judge instructed the jury that if the 
actions end language of the defendant led 
the plaintiff to suppose that there was a 
marriage between the parties this would 
be sufficient to establish the fact and en- 
title the plaintiff to any remedies which 
might grow out of otber facts, without any 
public forms connected with the marriage. 
The marriage was as real and as binding as 
if it had been publicly celebrated. 

This decision is in accordance with the 
common law doctrine, which requires no 
particular form of words to indicate the 
consent of the parties, and no ceremony to 
consummate the relation of marriage, for 
the purposes of legal recognition and en- 
forcement. The common law places the 
marriage contract upon the level of ordi- 
nary civil contracts; and whatever else it 
is as @ contract it becomes such by 
special statutes regulating the man- 





ner of entering into the relation and fix- 
ing the character of the relation itself. In 
all the states of this Union the common 
law rule prevails, except as it is modified 
by positive legislation. The law in the 
State of New York declares that ‘‘marriage, 
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80 far asits validity in law is concerned, 
shall cortinue in this state a civil contract, 
to which the consent of the parties, capa- 
ble in law of contracting; shall be essential.” 
This consent being ‘ascertained, the fact of 
marriage is established for all legal purposes. 
If the contract is to be “registered and 
authenticated,” then it must be solemnized 
by some one of the following persons— 
namely, “ministers of the Gospel and 
priests of every denomination, mayors, re- 
corders, and aldermen of cities, and judges 
of the county courts and justices of the 
peace,” with the provision that Quakers and 
Jews may solemnize marriages in the man- 
ner agreeable “to the regulations of their 
respective societies.” Noform of solemn- 
ization is necessary to constitute the re- 
lation and invest the parties with its result- 
ing rights and responsibilities. An inform- 
al marriage is justas valid asa formal one; 
and on this ground the Brinckley suit was 
determined in favor of the plaintiff. The 
same’ is true in some of the other states, 
while in still others a marriage ceremony is 
required. 

It is quite true that the relation of mar- 
riage has its basis in a contract between the 
consenting parties; yet the contract is one 
of so grave a character, involves so many 
interests, and is so intimately connected 
with the public good that society has the 
undoubted right to regulate the manner of 
its consummation. This right rests not on 
religious grounds, but exclusively on those 
of public policy. The family has its founda. 
tion in marriage, and the whole structure 
of civilized society rests upon the family. 
The interests which are thus dependent 
upon marriage make the contract one of the 
most important into which human beings can 
possibly enter. It is not, like an ordinary 
commercial contract, to be left entirely to 
the option of the parties; but rather one of 
a special nature, having attributes and con- 
sequences belonging to no other stipulation 
among men. It is, hence, not without 
reason that society assumes the right of 
regulating it to the full extent demanded 
by an enlightened public policy; and the 
amount of this needful regulation certainly 
does exceed the extent applicable to other 
contracts. 

The ceremonial part.of the contract, con- 
sisting in some form of solemnization, cele- 
bration, public recognition and acknowl- 
edgment, occurring at the initial point of its 
completed reality, rests upon universal 
usage, not only among Christians, but also 
among Pagans, ancient and modern, Mo- 
hammedans, and even among savages. So 
broad a fact must have some basis in the 
general sense of mankind. Moreover, form- 
al marriages, in distinction from informal, 
carry with them the legal evidence of their 
reality and directly supply the means of 
their social publicity ; and thus they at once 
and permanently settle the question of their 
existence, thereby superseding the necessity 
of depending on inferences drawn from con- 
duct to establish their reality. They are 
facts in the knowledge of men ab initio, and 
this is a very marked advantage. They 
have, as compared with informal marriages, 
the distinctness and certainty of written 
coutracts, which are deemed clearer than 
those that are simply implied. 

There is much also in an appropriate, 
ceremonial formality to impress the parties 
with the solemnity of the transaction and 
prevent persons from thoughtlessly rushing 
into the relation. It constitutes a: era in 
their mental and moral history, wiiich they 

anticipate in advance and to which memory 
recurs as & signal point in the record of the 
past. The effect is good upon society, hav- 
ing a tendency to preven: lax notions in 
respect to the marriage «wsenant and pro- 
mote among men a geral-sense of its 
sacredness. It would be a serious calamity 
if the general practice followed the com- 
mon law rule on this subject, and brought 
marriage absol::ecly down to the level of 
merely a civi: contract, entered into pri- 
vately at the option of the parties, with no 
nuptial fo: ms or usages to mark the event. 
The fac?!:ty of making and completing the 
contract would contrast very strongly with 
its iudissolubleness when made. The prac- 
tice we regard as very much better than the 
law doctrine of New York State on this sub: 
ject. Very few persons resort to secret or 
clevdestine marriages; and when they do 





so the motive is generally a dishonorable 
one. 

We do not take the ground that, in order 
to the legal validity of marriage, there mus 
be a religious ceremony performed by an 
Official ecclesiastic; but we do believe that 
the law should impose some form of public 
ceremony, as necessary to the legal validity 
of the contract, making it. sufficiently 
flexible to adjust itself to the diversities of 
human preference, yet always making it 
indispensable, Informal marriages, by the 
isolated action of the parties themselves, 
sbould not by law be treated as marriages. 
The very inception of the covenant, as a 
legal fact out of which rights arise, should 
be attended by some characteristic which 
distinguishes it from all other covenants. 
To insist that this characteristic shall be 
religious, and especially that it shall require 
the services of the recognized administrator 
of religion, would be inconsistent with the 
structure of our political system; but it is 
not so to insist upon its presence and make 
so-called marriages invalid without it, any 
more than it is legally to define the parties 
who may enter into the relation or to make 
it permanent except when ended by law. 
We place marriage ceremonies, so far as the 
state has anything to do with them, upon 
reasons of public policy, leaving the eccle- 
siastical and religious part of the question 
to be regulated by individual preferences, 

The judge in the Brinckley divorce suit 
stated the law as it is in this state, yet as it 
should not be. The Albany Law Jornal, in 
commenting upon this case, favors the doc- 
trine of informal marriages so far as the 
question of legal validity is involved. We 
believe, on the other hand, that if this doc- 
trine were reduced to general practice and 
all marriages were to take place in this way 
the resulting evils to society would be very 
great. It would seriously impair the integ. 
rity and mar the sanctity of the relation 
itself, while it would add to the difficulties 
of determining the nume? ons leeal questions 
which grow out of the fact of marriage. It 
is fortunate for society that the general 


practice is wiser than the law in this state. 





DOCTRINAL INVENTORIES, 


THE Swing trial is still a subject of com- 
ment in the Presbyterian journals. The 
Evangelist, which shows a commendable dis- 
position to see and maintain both sides of 
the question, rather leans this week toward 
Patton, while adhering to its previous opinion 
that the prosecution ought now to be dropped. 
The accusation against Mr. Swing, so thinks 
the Evangelist, was simply not proven. The 
charges were definite, the evidence was very 
indefinite, and no man ought to be punished 
for heresy except on definite proofs. At 
the same time, it thinks that Mr. Swing 
ought to have been admonished not to do 
so apy more, and it regards the theory that 
the trial is a revival of the former Old and 
New School controversy as a great 
error; while the suggestion of Dr. Patterson 
that the Standards ought to be revised is 
pronouuced a capital blunder, Thus it 
argues: 

“itcould not have helped the accused 

very much, for he was on trial under tbe 
Standards as they are. And we have but 
just reunited on the basis of these Stand- 
ards; we are negotiating for union with 
other churches on that same basis. There 
is a time for everything, and some things 
are untimely.” 
To us it seems that the time when parts of 
acreed are discovered to be obsolete is a 
very good time for revising it. But our 
neighbor appears to think that, if the Pres- 
byterian Church will but keep on for several 
years in demanding an assent.to statements 
which are confessedly untrue and mislead- 
ing, it will by this means s0 grow in grace 
and in ihe knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus that by and by it will be able to de- 
clare the whole counsel of God! 

As for the negotiations for union with 
other churches, would it not be quite 
worth while to find out, before proceeding 
with them, whether the ‘‘ basis” on which 
the union is to rest be true or not? Not 
to speak of theology or religion at all, 
would it be conducive to morality for two 
great denominations solemnly to reaffirm 
as a basis of union a creed which does not 
fairly represent the beliefs of the people of 
either denomination ? 

‘Tt is true,’ says the merchant, 





‘that 








this inventory of my stock of goods is by 
no means veracious—it was taken several 
years ago, and my possessions then were 
very different from what they are to-day; 
but | bave just taken in one partner on the 
basis of this inventory, and I am now 
negotiating with another on the same basis. 
There is a time for everything, but the time 
of entering into partnership is not the time 
for exact and bonest statements of the 
value of the goods in hand!” 

Can anybody mention a single reason 
why such practices, which would be scanda- 
lous in trade, are not doubly scandalous in 
religion? 


BARBAROUS LEGISLATION. 


SenaToR Morton not long since com. 
plemented Governor Kellogg and his legis- 
lature on the amount of taxes which 
they managed to screw out of the people 
during the year 1878. This he offered as 
one of the reasons why Congress shouid let 
them alone. The people are cheerfully 
paying their taxes, and what better 
evidence could there be of their acquies- 
cence inthe Kellogg rule? The honorable 
Senator forgot to give the characteristics of 
the law passed by the Kellogg legislature, 
on the 14th of March, 1878, to enforce the 
payment of taxes and sell the property of 
delinquents. We ask tue reader’s special 
attention to the eighth section of this law, 
which we quoteas follows : 

“That of the taxpayers who are now or 
shall become delinquent by the non-pay- 
ment of taxes on real estate, as is provided 
for in this act, and shall have been so re- 
turved upon the rolls of the tax collector to 
the auditor of public accounts, the auditor 
shall publish fn the official journal of the 
parish in which such delinquent resides, 
or by public notice when there is no of- 
ficial jourval, by three insertions within 
ten days, the name, residence of, and 
amount due from such delinquent taxpay- 
er, and such delinquent taxpayer shall, 
after thirty days, forfeit his right to bring 
suit or be a witness for or in his own behalf be- 
fore any justice, parish, district, or state court, 
and every court having jurisdiction within the 
state shall deny and refuse to issue a civil pro- 
cess of any kind or nature whatever in his own 
name or for his own benefit, until he sball, if 
a resident of the parish of New Orleans, 
have procured from the auditor of public 
accounts, or, if a resident of a country par- 
ish, from the tax collector thereof, a certifi- 
cate setting forth that all such claims tor 
delinquent taxes and costs thereon against 
said delinquent taxpayer have been paid.” 
Things must, indeed, be very lovely in 
Louisiana, and the people must be beartily 
in favor of “the powers that be,” when the 
legislature and the governor think it neces- 
sary to passan act of absolute outlawry 
against every man and woman who fails to 
pay his or her taxes, whether the failure be 
due to the want of ability or the want of 
will. The section we have quoted, after 
the thirty days’ notice, puts the delinquent 
in respect to his civil rights out of the pale 
of law, dispossesses him of its remedial 
agencies, aud denies to him its common 
benefits and protection. He can bring no 
civil suit of any kind in his own bebalf in 
any court of the state. No court is per- 
mitted to issue any civil process for his 
benefit. He cannot appear in his own 
behalf as a witness in any civil proceed- 
ings. He has no power to collect a debt by 
the instrumentality of law. This is his 
position under this paternal government 
which the great majority of the people 
approve and, as Senator Morton thinks, 
elected in the fall of 1872, until he gets the 
prescribed certificate that bis taxes and all 
the costs thereon have been paid. 

The siate has the unquestionable right to 
collect taxes due to it, if necessary, by tle 
legal seizure and sale of the delinquent’s 
property ; but to dispossess him of his civil 
rights and deny to him the ordinary reme- 
dies of the Jaw in respect to those rights un- 
til his taxes are paid is a barbarism exactly 
in harmony with the shameless outrages 
which have placed Kellogg and his legisla- 
turein power. Such a governnient deserves 
universal contempt. It confesses by its 
own legislation thatit does not rest upon 
popular support. Money it must bave and 
money it will have; and unless property 
holders furnish the money according to its 
demands they are subject to an act of 
outlawry in respect to their civil rights. If 
such legislation be not abominable tyranny, 
worthy of being reprobated by every bonest 
man, be be Democrat or Republican, then 
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what is it? We denounce it as a disgrace 
to our American civilization, fit only for 
the Inquisition and the Dark Ages. If it 
be necessary to maintain the Kellogg gov- 
ernment in power, then the sooner this 
government goes out of power the better. 





GENERAL HOWARD. 


Tue Court of Inquiry in the case of Gen- 
eral Howard made its report six weeks ago. 
It was then understood that the result was 
favorable to the General, but, as the finding 
had been placed in the hands of Judge Ad- 
vocate Genera! Holt, its terms were not 
made public. It is now published, with 
the President’s approval, and is as follows: 


First. The court is of opinion that, in the 
matters referred to it for investigation Gen. 
O. O. Howard has not, with knowledge and 
intent, violated any law of Congress, regu- 
lation of the army, or rule of morals, and 
that he is ‘‘not gujlty,” upon legal, tech- 
nical, or moral responsibility, in any of the 
offenses charged. 

Second. The court finds that General 
Howard, when charged by bis superiors 
with a great work arising out of the war, 
devoted his whole time and all his faculties 
and energies to the execution of that work. 
In this he employed bundreds of assistants 
aod dealt witi bundreds of thousands of 
men. In regard to the expenditure of 
money, it appears that bis accounts are 
closed and settled to the satisfaction of the 
accounting officersof the Treasury, whose 
decisions in such matters are by law the 
higbest autbority, ‘‘final and conclusive, 
upon the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment and subject to revision only by Con- 
gress or the proner courts.” 

Third. In relation to the investment of 
certain public moneys in United States 
bonds, while the court does not hold that 
such investments were justified by existing 
laws, yetin view of the fact that these invest- 
ments were made only under the opinion 
avd advice of the Second Comptroller, the 
court attaches no blame to Gen. Howard 
therefor. The investment of portions of a 
similar fund—viz., the “irregular bounty 
fund”—had previously been authorized by 
express law. 

Fourth. Some questions arising out of the 
sudden termination of the operations and 
organization of the Freedman’s Bureau yet 
remain to be settled with tbose who were 
formerly subordinates and assistants to the 
Commissioner. Some few erroneous pay- 
ments made by honest subordinates and 
some others made or not made by officers 
now dead or cashiered for fraud remain to 
be adjusted. The adjustment of these mat- 
ters belong properly to the successors of 
Gen. Howard in the Bureau; and in these 
matters, as in all others brought to the no- 
tice of the court during thirty-seven days 
of careful and laborious investigation, the 
court finds that Gen. Oliver O. Howard did 
his whole duty and believes that he de- 
serves well of his country. 

IlL—The foregoing report and opinion 
having been submitted, with the proceed- 
ings, to the President, the following are the 
orders thereon: 

The finding of the Court of Inquiry is 


approved. 
uLy 2d, 1874. U. 8S. Grant. 


The treatment of this case by the opposition 
papers illustrates in a pleasant manner some 
of the characteristics of American political 
warfare. The Sun, for instance, declares, to 
begin with, that the Court of Inquiry “ was 
organized for the purpose of acquitting 
General Howard, and by its arbitrary, 
partial, and altogether illegal ruling this 
purpose is made manifest throughout the 
volume of evidence. The officers com- 
prising the court were General Sher- 
man, Major-General McDowell, Brig- 
adier-General Meigs, Brigadier -General 
Pope, Colonels Reynolds, Miles, and Getty. 
The opinion of any other journal that these 
men deliberately set themselves to cover up 
rascality would not, perhaps, have much 
weight. But The Sun has established such 
a reputation for impartiality and veracity 
and is so well known to be opposed on 
principle to speaking evil of anybody that 
General Sherman and his associates will 
no doubt feel that they ought to retire at 
ance from public life. 

The Sun attempts to show that Judge 
Holt’s verdict amounts to a substantial re- 
versal of the finding of the court and a 
justification of its own sweeping accusa- 
tions. What these accusations were may 
be inferred from the following charge 
made in its summary of the case last Mon- 
day. 

‘* The Freedmen’s Bureau Ring saw what 
an admirable opportunity there was to se- 
cure the disbursement of vast sums of money 
if they could obtain control of this col- 
ored soldier bounty and back-pay business. 
General Howard, with the assistance of his 
lobby of pious rascals, brought the matter 
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before Congress and secured the rich prize. 
The object was to plunder the National 
Treasury and defraud the poor black man, 
under the pretense of protecting him.” 
What the Court of Inquiry has to say in an- 
swer to this accusation we have printed 
above ; and the substance of what Judge 
Holt says about it is included in the follow- 
ing sentences: 

“The court find that General Howard 
has not with knowledge and intent violated 
any law of Congress, regulation of the army, 
orruleof morals. So far as this declares 
that he has not acted in a spirit of defiance 
or contempt of law or from any corruptly 
self seeking motive no reason.is found in 
the evidence for any ‘issent from this opin- 
ion. His conduct, however, must be further 
judged according to the familiar maxims 
that ignorance of the law is no excuse and 
that every man is presumed to contemplate 
the natural consequences of bis own acts.” 

There would seem to be some slight dif- 
ference between this opinion of the judge 
and the charge of the newspaper, yet the 
insinuation is that the opinion ‘ustifies the 
charge. 

We believe that concerning the innocence 
of General Howard of all corrupt or crim- 
inal intent there was but one opinion in the 
court. Three of the members did, however, 
think that he was technically and legally 
responsible for the acts of his subordinates, 
some of whom have been proved to be 
scamps. There was undoubtedly some 
locseness and disorder in the management 
of tbe Bureau as there is in every large de- 
partment of government; but when the 
Court of Inquiry unanimously acquit Gen- 
eral Howard of corruption and declare that 
he has deserved well of his country, and 
when even the captious and critical Judge- 
Advocate declares that ‘‘no reason is found 
in the evidence” for ascribing to him ‘‘ any 
corruptly self-seeking motive,’ such lan- 
guaye as that quoted above from the Sun 
would seem to be slightly exaggerated. 

The opposition journals attempt to make 
something of the fact that the President ap- 
proves only the ‘‘ finding,” and not the 
‘*opinion ” of the court. The best answer 
to this is the assignment of General Howard 
to the command of the Department of the 
Columbia. 

This trial has entailed upon General 
Howard an expense of $7,000, for the pay 
ment of which he has been obliged, we un- 
derstand, to sell bis house at Washington. 
It is simply just that this expense should be 
made up to him by Congress. Congress 
compelled this investigation. It has re- 
sulted in bis honorable acquittal, and now 
Congress is bound to see him safely through 
it. It is monstrous for Congress to impose 
a fine of $7,000 upon an innocent man be- 
cause certain pestilent fellows, for political 
reasons, bave chosen to bring charges 
against his integrity. 

Gen. Howard’s position has so long made 
him the mark for malicious attacks that his 
assignment to a command will be a needed 
rest, while it will give scope for active labor 
in an important field. He isa man of war, 
and he believes in peace and that the Indi- 
ans have human rights. Could such men 
bave the solution of the Indian problem, 
we should not be sorry to have the Indian 
Department made a bureau under the Secre- 
tary of War. His success before this among 
the Indians bas been st:iking, and the set- 
tled friendship of Cochse has lately called 
attention to it. Generali Howard’s depart- 
ure from Washington will require the elec- 
tion of a new president for Howard Univess- 
ity, and we hope that the trustees may se- 
cure a worthy successor. 





THE COMET. 


Ir was hardly the genercus thing for the 
comet to tuke advantage of the moment to 
burst upon us when all the astronomers had 
packed up their telescopes and were starting 
off for Kerguelen’s Island or some other dis- 
tant point near the South Pole. Cuan it be 
that comets are diffident creatures and do 
not like to receive attention? They have 
never had that reputation. Indeed, they 
have displayed themselves hitherto in the 
most demonstrative way, rushing up into 
the very blaze of the sun’s fiercest light and 
spreading out their tails as proudly as any 
peacock. 

According to our best judgment, comets 
must have been very much overrated 
hitherto, and they probably know it. We 





are inclined to suspect that they are a very 
thin and gaseous sort of creature—something 
like Logan, say—which have got up quite a 
reputation on a very small capital, and 
which know that it would be the ruin of 
their good name if they were critically ex- 
amined. Hitherto they have been safe 
because we did not exactly know how to 
test their pretensions. But lately we have 
manufactured a little glass skeleton key 
which will pick any sort of an optical lock, 
and we have been waiting very impatiently 
ever since fora first-classcomet on which to 
try it. Now why should the comet, if it be 
not as big a sham as Logan or the French 
Republic, have selected just this particular 
moment to make its appearance, when 
every astronomer had just boxed up all his 
spectroscopes and gone off to attend the 
centennial celebration of the marriage of 
Phebus and Venus? Madam Venus had 
appointed the day, sent out her cards 
for the first time this hundred years, and 
every star-gazer had accepted the invitation, 
determined in his secret heart to find out 
just how reserved and distant Madam 
Venus keeps herself from her liege lord; 
when, at this one critical time, no doubt 
nicely calculated, here comes this showy 
comet, and, without fear of investigation, 
spreads out all its glory as boldly as a 
Washington Ring thief during the vacation 
of Congress. And now, more lucky than 
the Shepherd gang, whom Congress at last 
caught and investigated and exposed, it 
will be far away before our scientific con- 
gress gets back from its Southern excur- 
sion. 

Now, were we to give our real opinion 
of Coggia’s comet, it would be pretty much 
this: It is aa utterly hollow thing, with no 
more coherence than the inflation plank of 
the Indiana Republican Convention. If it 
bas solid or even gaseous parts, they float 
at mighty distances from each other ; but, 
though it may be as showy as one of Banks’s 
Fenian orations and bristle as horrent as 
the Cyrus H. McCormick Professor of 
Dictactic and Polemic Theology, it is asinno- 
cent and harmless as they. Indeed, we have 
some little hope that our good, solid, sensi- 
ble earth, which makes no noise or show, 
may overtake its tail and give it a little 
meteoric singeing. That is the way Professor 
Patton has been treated by his presbytery, 
and why should the comet fare better? 


Editorial Aotes. 


Wur Eugene Hale should have declined the 
office of Postmaster-General is a question that 
has been puzzling the curious; for, strangely 
enough, they do not seem to think that the 
ostensible reason of his health was the real 
one. Were we to venture our conjecture, it 
would be this: Hale is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the most important 
but one in the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Garfield is chairman. But the withdrawal of 
Mr. Dawes will probably secure the transfer 
of Mr. Garfield to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, as chairman of which he would be the 
leader of the House. This would be likely to 
give Mr. Hale the chairmanship left vacant by 
Mr. Garfield, and would be probably a more 
desirable position for an ambitious man 
than a subordinate place in the Cabinet. 
Should Mr. Garfield’s constituents conclude 
not to renominate or re-elect a man who 
was badly smirched by Credit Mobilier and 
much worse by that $5,000 fee, of which 
so little has been said, that, too, would 
leave the post of honor upon the Committee 
open to Mr. Hale. It may also be added that 
Mr. Hale is supposed to be committed to his 
friend Mr. Blaine’s candidacy for the presidency; 
and if, as may seem to these two Maine mem- 
bers possible, President Grant should aspire to 
a third term, it would be very awkward for Mr. 
Hale to hold a position of so much power in 
Grant’s Cabinet. 








ConGREsS, as now constituted, is overwhelm- 
ly Republican. The Senate consists of forty- 
nine Republicans, nineteen Democrats, and 
five Liberals, leaving one vacancy. The House 
of Representatives consists of one hundred 
and ninety-five Republicans, eighty-eight 
Democrats, and four Liberals, with several 
vacancies. The prospect now is that Repub- 
licans will not by any means repeat this fall the 
victory of 1872, and it is more than possible 
that the Lower House of the next Congress 
may be Democratic. The elections already 
held in New Hampsbire, Connecticut, and 
Oregon have resulted in the defeat of the Re- 
publicans. The people in these states have re- 
fused to endorse the leaders of the party. We 
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can hardly doubt that similar changes will 
occur in other states. We do not antic- 
ipate as probable that either house of 
the next Congress will be Democratic; 
yet present signs indicate that in the 
elections of this summer and fall the Re- 
publican party will encounter the severest and 
most doubtful struggle which it has had to 
meet since it came into power. A political 
party may be too strong for the public good, 
because too strong for its own purity; and 
when this is the fact then it must be seasona- 
bly reformed or ultimately defeated. We are 
not predicting a general route of Republicans 
this fall; yet we have no idea that they will re- 
tain anything like their present ascendency in 
the next Congress, and, moreover, we do not 
think it desirable that they should do so. A 
powerfal minority, too strong to be trifled with 
and always watchful to detect and expose the 
mistakes of the majority, is very far from being 
an evil in a republican government. Its strug- 
gle for victory makes it a critic and a sentinel 
for the general good. We shall not at all re- 
gret to see the next Congress much more 
equally divided between the two parties. It 
will be betterfor the country. It will give us 
more statesmanship in the management of pub- 
lic affairs and less of the principle of mere par- 
tisanship. It will make the dominant party 
more careful as to the record which it presents 
to the people. 


THE New York Herald, again on the track of 
“the third term” business, admonishes Presi- 
dent Grant that it is time for him to speak out 
and let the people know whether he desires or 
expects a renomination. Silence, The Herald 
thinks, will be construed into a confession that 
he is really coveting another election. It will 
be time enough for the President to speak 
when there is anything for bim to say. At 
present there is nothing for bim to say. The 
next presidential election will not occur until 
two years from next fall, and any discussion 
about candidates now is wholly premature. 
There is no evidence before the public that the 
President desires a re-election or has the 
slightest expectation of being a candidate in 
1876. There is no pronounced public sentiment 
on the subject one way or the other. When 
the time comes for taking up the question of 
candidates and actually electing a President 
the people will be abundantly competent to 
dispose of the matter. It may be true (we do 
not say whether it will be so or not) that the 
general voiceof the Republican party will be 
in favor of renominating President Grant, 
Should it be true, it will bea strong expression 
of the confidence of the partyin his adminis- 
tration. It will prove that the dominant party 
of the country judges him, on the whole, the 
best man to present for the suffrages of the 
people. The fact that he has served for two 
terms is no reason why he should not serve a 
third term at the public call. Such a call ora 
general sentiment pointing in this direction, of 
which there is now no evidence, would furnish 
the proper occasion for the President to 
speak. Till then he has nothing to say; and, 
hence, cannot with propriety attempt to say 
anything. We presume that he will pay no 
attention to the empty talk of the Herald. 
President Grant’s natural reticence gives him 
an unusual facility in knowing what not to say. 


THERE isno denying the fact that misgov- 
ernment in South Carolina under Republican 
rulers, for the most part colored men, has pro- 
ceeded so far as to become an abominable out- 
rage. It reflects no credit upon the colored 
voters of that state; and they must herea‘ter 
do better in the choice of their rulers than 
they have done inthe past or furnish a very 
sad commentary upon their own capacity for 
self-government. They are largely in the 
majority, and, hence, the government of the 
state is what they makeit. Ifit is corrupt 
and dishonest, they are responsible for it. We 
have advocated and still advocate the right of 
suffrage in their behalf; but we do not 
advocate their right of plunder and fraud. 
The figures show that the indebtedness of 
the state—legal and illegal, yet all of it hay- 
ing the form of law—has been increased by 
about fifteen million dollars within the past 
few years; that taxation bas risen almost to 
actual confiscation and that large amounts of 
landed property have been sold for taxes. The 
direct expenses of the state government have 
been increased from $260,668.59 in 1865-66 to 
$1,896,544.73 in 1872-73. Such figures prove 
fraud and plunder by the wholesale. There is 
no way of accounting for the present financia! 
condition of South Carolina without assuming 
for its cause the most unblushing rascality or 
the part of public officers. Simple incom. 
petency is not a sufficient explanation. Ar 
election fur governor and other state officers 
is to be bad this fall; and the question of par. 
amount importance is whetber it sball place 
honest and capable men in power, or simply 
continue the régime of such officers as Govern. 
or Moses and Ex-Governor Scott. If the Re 
publican party of South Carolina does not re 
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form itself, it will certainly ruin itself ina very 
short time. We are aware that some allow- 
ance must be made for tae ignorance and in- 
experience of the great mass of those that 
compose this party; yet no party can or should 
long survive such a record as it has made for 
the last six years. When society is made the 
victim of universal pluader, then reform must 
come or revolution must come. We do most 
earnestly hope that the leading men among the 


colored people will see the crisis that is im- 


pending and avert it by reforming the paryy 
that governs the state. A 
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Tue reappointment of Gardner and Charlick 
as police commissioners of this city, after thel™ 
conviction of a misdemeanor, ‘‘involving a 
violation of their oath of office,” is an act of 
which Mayor Havemeyer ought to be ashamed. 
It is a disgrace to him and a disgrace to the 
city. Under a law of the state these gentle- 
men bave been convicted of crime. The con- 
viction worked an instant forfeiture of the 
office which they respectively held; and yet in 
less than a week Mayor Havemeyer restores 
each of them to the forfeited position, resort- 
ing to the silly trick of appointing Gardner to 
the place of Charlick and Charlick to that of 
Gardner, as if this changed the essential 
viciousness of the act itself. Both are convicted 
malefactors; and, hence, the sense of common 
decency sh »uld have prevented the Mayor from 
reinstating them in offices which their crimes 
had forfeited. It is an insult to the public, as 
well as an lasult to law and goodorder. There 
is, moreover, a legal question, which we hope 
will not be suffered to sleep, whether the Mayor 
himself has not violated the law by these ap- 
pointments, If he has done so, then Governor 
Dix should take notice of the fact and sus- 
pend him from office. We understand the law 
to disqyalify these men to hold the office from 
which they were removed by their conviction ; 
and, if this be so, then the Mayor’s action is 
legally of no effect, not being according to law. 


JAMES PARTON was not exactly the man to 
charge the daily press with falsehood, for there 
is hardly another writer who has done more by 
his biographies to misrepresent history. Indee‘, 
we remember that once Mr. Whitelaw Reid 
introduced him toa distinguithed assembly, in 
the presence of the author of ** Alton Locke,”’ 
as “the greatest of American novelists.’’. We 
were reminded of this incident by seeing how 
completely The Tribune appears to demolish 
Mr. Parton’s frightful example of the men- 
dacity of the daily press in the case of the exe- 
eution of an Italian murderer at Morristown, 
N. J. Inthe hurry of making upa daily, which 
must print history as it occurs and which must 
depend on fallible reporters, errors will doubt- 
less occur; but the reader of any careful daily 
will not be likely to go so far astray as the man 
who depends for his history on tbe leisurely 
romancings of James Parton. 


Tue late references made by our true blue 
Presbyterian contemporaries to the case of 
Calvin arc somewhat lacking in positiveness. 
The Jnterior arouses itself with asmall joke by 
saying that ‘one of the Eastern liberal papers 
announces last week the burning of Servetus 
at Geneva.’”? The Uxiled Presbyterian takes to 
argument and expostulation as follows: 

“Some are anxious to prove that Calvin 

burot Servetus; otbers that he did not, but 
wanted to save him; and all this has been said 
over by opposing parties for many years. If 
Calvin did burn him, what then? If he did 
not, what? For our part, we do. not believe 
that either Calvin or Calvinism suffers from the 
decision, no matter to which side it. is given. all 
attending circumstances being duly consid- 
ered.” 
No intelligent man is anxious to prove that 
“Calvin durnt Sevetus.”? The only charge is 
that he bad the leading part in putting him to 
death for heresy. Changing Zhe Presbyterian’s 
alternative, then, to make it conform to the 
ficts in the case, we have simply this to say: 
that, ‘‘if Calvin did ” procure his execution for 
heresy, then that journal and several others 
have been misleading their readers. They have 
kept asserting year in and year out that the 
statement was untrue and was only mace by 
wicked and malicious men. If Calvin did put 
Servetus to death, every honest journalist who 
has disputed the fact will say so, instead of giv- 
ing assent by his silence to a falsehood. It may 
be that neither Calvin nor Calvinism would suf- 
fer if all the facts should be known ; it may be 
that the readers of the United Presbytcrian 
would like Calvin all the better and put all the 
more trustin him as an authority {In matters 
spiritual if they knew just what part he bad in 
the killing of Servetus ; but it is certain that, 
unless Calvinism is the doctrine of devils, it can- 
not protit by misrepresentations or corceal- 
ments of historical truth. 





Ws have not seen The Central Presdyter'an, 
but we learn from The Presbyterian that Dr, 
Dabney bas sent to the former paper a copy of 
aletter which he wrote to the ecitor of Tug 
Inparaxnert in response to @ request te be- - 
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come a contributor to this journal. Dr, Dab- 
ney is, perhaps, the eblest representative of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, and we thought 
it would be interesting and profitable to our 
readers to read what he might say on such 
topics as he might like to treat. He wrote a 
very bright and shsrp reply declining the offer, 
which not in the least lowered him in our 
esteem. He knows before this that he quite 
misapprehended our object in seeking him as a 
contributor, which was not asa bait for any 
proposed canvassing for Southern subscribers, 
but simply that our readers, mostly at the 
North, might be instructed. He also knows 
that we bad no idea of limiting him in his 
choice of topics. Our contemporaries gener- 
ally are getting, we fear, quite too kindly dis- 
posed toward us, so that of late we are miss- 
ing the tonic of their abuse, and it will be re- 
freshing to our readers, perhaps, to see what 
an unreconstructed rebel theologian thinks of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, which in his distant home 
he has heard of, but probably never seen. 
Thus says Dr. Dabney, as we clip it from the 
brotherly columns of The Presbyterian: 

“The principles to which THe INDEPENDENT 
is devoted has stripped me of my property; 
but the fees of a ‘contributor’ to that power- 
ful sheet cannot justify m: in giving any cur- 
rency, elther direct or indirect, to its ecclesi- 
astical democracy, its abolitionism, its anti- 
scriptural ideas of ‘ woman's rights,’ its prin- 
ciples of political sectionalism and despotism, 
or its latitudinarianism as to evangelical truth. 
I could by no means permit my own sons 
to read THE [INDEPENDENT statedly. ‘The Golden 
Rule requires me to decide the same way as to 
other people’s sons.”’ 


Tue Christian Register replies to an article on 
** Theological Honesty”? by savirg, among 
other things, that “a perfectly honest, sincere 
man, not a Calvinist, who would like to join 
with a Caivinistic church in doing Christian 
work, if he could do so without the least tam- 
pering wita the truth, could hardly get in.’’ 
This is ridiculous, Not one in ten of the 
so-called Calvinistic churcles of to-day would 
refuse to receive a man to membership simply 
because he was not a Calvinist. Open and 
avowed Arminians are joining these churcbes 
every year. We havescen more than one min- 
ister whose views were decidedly Arminian 
settled by Congregational ‘councils over Con- 
gregational churches. <A very large number of 
these churches have revised their articles of 
belief, so that a candidate for admission 
is only required to assent to the simplest rudi- 
ments of what is known as the Evangelical 
faith. As for Presbyterian churcies, they have 
no articles of belief to which members are re, 
quired to subscribe. Jn those churches where 
the creed is yet retained in all the strictness of 
the former days there is often an entire will- 
ingness to allow a frank dissent from it to those 
who join the church. But Zhe Ztegister thinks 
that ‘‘a thoroughly conscientious man ’”’ could 
hardly accept such a concession. He ought 
to say: ‘‘None of us have any right to 
be sailing under false colors, ~batever may 
be our personal declarstions or our private 
agreements. That false flag must be hauled 
down, anda true one must be run up to the 
masthead, before I can stand on your deck.”’ 
It strikes us that a brave and true man would 
rather say: ‘That ship is fighting my battle 
with my weapons. I can find fault with nothing 
except the flag at the masthead, and that mis- 
represents the ship. The sailors on deck have 
been 60 busy in the fight that they have neg- 
lected to change their colors as the issues ot 
the battle have changed. I will go on board 
and help them in the battle.” 


Tue fact is that theological creeds are much 
less definite symbols of the life of the churche: 
than the flag of the nation is of the national 
life; and the analogy of Tie Register is, there- 
fore, quite at fault. Itis no strange thing in 
1e igion for a Liberal army to be fighting under 
a Bourbon banner. We go in with all our 
might for a change of banuvers; but, inasmuch 
as the sign is less than the thing signified, we 
don’t think it necessary to stand utterly aloof 
from brave men who are waging an effective 
warfare because the symbols under which they 
are ranged are not just what suits our taste, 
8o, then, while we insist on the necessity of 
creed revision and shall work for it with all 
diligence, we shail not help in breaking or- 
ganizations to pieces for the sake of accom- 
plishing it, and do not believe that the 
quickest way to secure it is the way of the 
cantankerous Comeouter. The Register points 
to the action of the Congregational Council of 
1835, which reaffirmed the old creeds, and 
wants to know how that action can be recon- 
ciled with recent utterances of this journal. 
Biess your heart, dear Argister, it can’t be ree 
onciled at all. Don’t vex your richteous soul 
over the problem one moment longer. ToE 
INDEPENDENT fs heartily glad that itis not re- 
sponsible for the doings of any Congregational 
council, and we dare say that the Conyrega- 
tional councils are not sorry to be absolved 
from all responsibility for Taz InpEPEND- 
met. But it may be useful for Zhe Register 








to reflect upon the fact that six years later an- 
other Congregational council, at Oberlin, very 
explicitly refused to say what the Boston Coun- 
e | said about the old creeds, distinctlv declin- 
ing torefer to them as standards of its faith. 
‘The last will and testament is generally supposed 
to supersede all its predecessors; and, there- 
fore, it is not fair, since the Oberlin Council, to 
twit the Congregationalists with what took 
piace at Boston. : 


THE Christian Intelligencer has discovered a 
preacher who speaks of the story of the Garden 
of Eden asa “parable,” and wonders why he 
did not call ita myth at once, making it the text 
of an attack on skepticism inthe pulpit. A lit- 
tle inquiry would prove to the editor that this 
heresy is not so rare as he thinks. Nota few 
of the most earnest and faithful preachers and 
Christian scholars in this vicinity believe the 
story to be a fable, an allegory, a myth, or 
something not exactly historical. We doubt 
not that, if the editor of The Jntelligencer would 
start the inquiry at the next ministerial meet- 
ing he attends, how many of those present be- 
lieve in the actual historical character of the 
earlier chapters of Genesis, he would be sur- 
prised at the result. And then let him pursue 
his inquiries among the professors of Old Test- 
ament exegesis in our orthodox theological 
seminaries. He wight learn, first, that Ratio al- 
ism has made more ioroads than he thought; 
and, second, that such Rationalists may be vey 
earnest believers in the Christian system of 
doctrine and fsithful in the work of an evan- 
gelist. 





WE flatter ourselves that we have done fll 
justice this week to two correspondents who 
have felt themselves aggrieved by our editorial 
utterances. To the first of these, a very able 
and prominent missionary, the Rev. C. H. 
Wheeler, of Eastern Turkey, we bave given up 
all and much more than all of our regular 
“Missionary”? columns. Some eight months 
or so ago the missionaries in that field gave a 
very sad account of ihe progress of what they 
called ritua'ism in their largest courches. In 
one case, at least, the difficulty reached such a 
hight as to issue in violence at the Lord's table. 
We indulged at the time in certain criticisms 
on the position of the missionaries there, which 
called forth Mr. Wheeler's reply. There is no 
mission which we bave watched with more in- 
terest than this, on account of the general ex- 
cellence of its methods and the number of its 
converts. We have such a high regard for Mr. 
Wheeler that we have allowed him nearly full 
range in his reply, omitting nothing of it, long 
as itis, that directly concerned his criticism. 
But Mr. Wheeler is not a perfect man—a man 
of a very stubborn will, of prejudices, as well as 
convictions, and a man who does not allow 
nesrly enough for the honest differences from 
him of other people as good as he is. It is this 
which has embroiled him not a little, not only 
with the native pastors, but with other mission- 
aries in Turkey, who have felt aggrieved at 
his very naive panegyrics of his own work, 
at the expense of that done in other 
parts of the empire. We are sorry to see that 
the ablest and most eloquent of the native 
pastors has lately withdrawn from Ilarput. As 
to the question of education, we, tov, heartily 
endorse the general opinions of Mr. Wheeler’s 
letter. They express our long held convic- 
tions. But if the wise advocacy of a vernacu- 
lar education in that field has not taken the 
form of an sbsolute discouragement of the 
study of English we have been greatly misin- 
formed. Certainly that is the impression of 
the best and most competent missionaries in 
other parts of Turkey, and we still believe it 
one of the most serious sources of danzer in 
the larger towns, though pot, of course, in the 
village districts of Eastern Turkey. Mr. 
Wheeler does not seem to know, what all our 
readers know, that there is no other paper in 
the United States more warmly disposed to- 
ward missions nor one which gives so 
much space to mission intelligence. But we 
do vot feel inclined to pass without criticism 
what seem to us errors ip the Manayement of 
this great work. 


Oor editorial on ** Wine, Yayin, and Lying’’ 
has called fortha reply from tie authors of 
“Tbe Temperance Bible Commentary.”” We 
have stretched a point to publish it, having 
omitted, after consultation with the American 
publishers of that volume, numerous unpar- 
liamentary expressions, and an entire paragraph 
bearing on the use of a particular Arabic word 
about which we have no quarrel with Dr. Lees. 
No elaborate reply is needed from us. The 
notion that their volume has “ greatly modifid 
all the current views of scholarsio Great Britain’ 
may be very pleasant to tle authors, but is not 
true. ‘*Smith’s Bible Dictionary” is the most 
important authority referred to as tbus fuflu- 
enced; but, on turning to its article on 
“Wine.” we find that it 1s a thorough 
confutation of all the peculiar notions 
of Messrs. Lees and Dawson. Its only 
agreement with them ia on the insignificant 
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puiat, for which it is not indebted ta 

them, that the juice just expressed from the 

grape is called wine in the Bible as well as after 

afew hours’ exposure to the air bas induced 

fermentation. Their defense of their mistrans- 

lation of defervescere as ‘to cool down” after 

exposure to solar heat, instead of ‘to stop fer- 

menting,” is quite amiss, as any scholar 
ought to know. The word docs not 
mean ‘to grow cool,” but “to stop 
boiling,” applied either primarily to the 
ebullition from heat, or secondarily to that 
from gaseous fermentation. It cannot refer to 
a mere cooling down after a perfectly quiet ex- 
posure to solar heat. And the mistranslation 
appeared to have the purpose to carry a point. 
Of cour-e, wine may also be boiled in a brazen 
vessel, in which case the word would have the 
primary meaving. But if the must has been 
exposed for several days to the hot sun a high- 
school stripling would deserve an Envylish 
ening who could mistranslate the word. 
Messrs. Lees and Dawson are amused at the 
idea that the Jews should distinguish between 
the ferment of wine and the leaven of grain, 
Still they did and do. It may be new to Dr. 
Lees that they will drink wine on the Pass- 
over, but not beer made from grain. That the 
omniscient God knows that ferment and 
leaven are chemically the same process we are 
inclined to yield to Dr. Lees; but that it fol- 
lows that wine was forbidden at the Passover 
becanse leavened bread was forbidden does 
not follow. Dr. Lees abstains from wine on 
account of its fermented character, Does 
he also abstain from bread? We reed not 
repeat what we have previously said about the 
Jews’s raisin wine. Dr. Lees ought to know 
that it is always fermented, and that but com- 
paratively few Jews use it on the Passover, 
Those who uee it do so not to avoid fermenta- 
tion, but for other reasons. We see nothing 
else that invitesarenly except the question 
whether we “believe in the divinity of Christ.”® 
Our readers know well enough, but in this 
connection itis none of Dr. Lees’s business, 
Let him read Tue INDEPENDENT, and he will 
find out; and he will also learn that we do not 
believe in torturing Scripture in the interests 
of reform. If what we have previously said 
seems tv imply that the authors of ‘* The 
Temperance Bible Commentary” are person. 
ally dishonest, we withdraw it; but we are 
positive that their argument would properly 
be characterized as dishonest if their compe- 
tency to discuss the subject of which they 
have treated were once admitted. 





We presume that the worthy ‘‘ Doctor” of 
whom Joaquin Miller speaks this week is Pro. 
fessor Palmierl, one of the best authorities 
living on voleanic and earthquake phenomena; 
and we may say here that Joaquin Miller is 
doing in his late prose articles some of his very 
best literary work. His papers for us on 
“Literary London” have elicited very hearty 
praise from more than one excellent critic. As 
a were specimen of writing, take the following 
from his article in this week’s paper, and we 
think our readers will .gree with us that, if it 
is trifling, it is yet exquisitely well done: 

* All dayand all nicht the same calm and balm 
abont this Bay of Naples—a sort of perpetual 
Indien summer, I never saw such a land for 
dreams, Even the dows re'use to bark and the 
poor belabored mules forget to bray. If these 
eternal maccaroni merchants would only shut 
their mouths, vou might think it was one un- 
broken Sabbath. Incredible as it may seem, 
even the women of Naples are silent half the 
time. I sawacat in the silver moonlight on 
the adjoining hotel last night, curving his snine 
and rolling his splendid eves; but nevera word 
raid he.’? Weare inclined to think that Mr. 
Miller bas not reached the topmost hight of his 
literary reputation. He is young yet anda 
diligeut worker. 


Tue King of Denmark is going to Iceland, to 
attend the Millennial Jubilee of that island's 
colonization, This is, if we are net mistaken, 
the first time for many centuries that Iceland 
has seen its king, and the people have warmed 
up toa pitch of enthusiasm about it that is like- 
ly to melt the glaciers and make the climate 
qvite temperate for the occasion, Then, to in- 
crease the enthusiasm, the king has given the 
people just such a constitution as they have 
been begging for these many years, but which 
he has been saving up for bis jubilee present, 
The most enthusiastic thanks have been voted 
to him by numerous provincial bodies, and he 
will probably have no reason to complain of 
the reception given him in bis distant and 
frixid dependency. The new constitution is 
conceived iu a very liberal spirit, having In 
most of its articles been closely molded upon 
the Danish Charter of 1849, one of the freest 
in Europe. It concedes to Iceland, in all mat- 
ters concerning the island and not belonging 
to imperial jurisdiction, its own and inde- 
pencent legislation and administration, super- 
intended by an Assembly—tae Althing—con- 
sisting of 836 members, 30 of whom are to be 
elected by popular suffrage on a very liberal 
franchise, the remaining six to be nominated 
by the king. lt puts et the head of the 
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sountry’s affairs a minister named by the king 
and residing in Copenhagen, but responsible to 
the Althing and exercising his functions 
through a local governor residing in Reikiavik 
and invested witb an extended authority in all 
matters of a pressing nature or of local import- 
ance. Finally, it fully and to the same extent 
as the Danish Charter guarantees the inde- 
pendence of the tribunals, the freedom of tbe 
individual, liberty of faith, of the press, of 
public meeting, the inviolability of property, 
the self-government of the municipalities, and 
the equality of all citizens before the law. No 
doubt that, with such a constitution, immigra- 
tion will immediately set in. Land is very 


cheap and a large farm can be bought on a 


magnificent glacier for a ridiculously small 
sum. 





Tue Royal Institution of British Architects 
has got the snub direct from Mr. Ruskin, who 
refuses te receive the Queen’s medal, given an- 
nually upon the nomination of the Institution. 
Mr. Ruskin’s letter is not printed, and there- 
fore the reasons for his refusal are not known. 
Possibly the medals have been so unwisely 


awarded hitherto that it bas become a disgrace : 


rather than an honor to receive one, as is the 
case with the titles conferred by some Ameri- 
can colleges. Possibly, too, Mr. Ruskin may 
have declined the distinction on the ground 
that he has never built anything—a 
reason which would be more likely to occur 
to him than to one of less tender conscience. 
In this case, if there should happen to be a 
Royal Institution for the Encouragement of 


Modesty, we trust that they will send Mr. | 


Ruskin a much bigger medal than the one he 
has just refused. As for the Royal Architects, if 
they can find no customer in their own coun- 
try for the rejected medal, we would suggest 
among Americans the builder of the Williams- 
burg dam or the Syracuse Baptist meeting- 
house. Both these gentlemen need to be 
‘‘ vindicated,” and they are not, we fear, likely 
to get their just dues in this country. 





Two years ago tne Mikado’s government de- 
manded from one of the foreign ministers the 
surrender of the negative and all the photo- 
graphs of His Japanese Holiness, which a 
cunning artist had surreptitiously taken. In 
two years, however, @ change has come over 
the spirit of his dreams, as well es over the 
appearance of his face. Now, with a fall- 
grown moustache on his upper lip and clad in 
gorgeously embroidered coat and cocked hat, 
he has had his picture taken, and sent several 
copies to the high officers in each of the sixty 
or more prefectures of his empire. The 
old Japaneee superstition was that each 
time a person sat for his picture a 
portion of his soul left his body and 
entered the picture; bence, should a person be 
often photographed, he must gradually wither 
away, leaving only his bones and skin ‘behind. 
His Majesty, however, has faced the photogra- 
pher’s camera many times, and still weighs 
sonsiderably over one hundred pounds. Ore 
thing has rapidly oozed away within the last 
few sears, and that is the Mikado’s divinity. 
Ina few years the last faint odor of divinity 
will have exhaled, and then His Holiness in the 
Vatican will have one rival less. It is now ad- 
mitted openly by both natives and foreigners 
in Japan that asa god the Mikado is a failure, 
though as aman he bids fair to bea splendid 
success. 





Tne seaport of Macao, in Southern China, 
has for many years past been iniamous as the 
seat of the abominable Coolie traffic and the 
sink of 08 much iniquity as any one modern 
city can glory in, About forty thousand per- 
sons were engaged in the business, ranging 
from the broker to the drugger and kidnapper. 
Ships from Peru and Cuba came to Macao for 
their living freight, and rarely failed to get 
cargoes. About nine-tenths of the “ Coolies’’ 
were Chinamen from the interior provinces, 
who were decoyed from their homes by false 
and exaggerated promises, induced to enter the 
barracoons, and held in the clutches of the 
“broker” by the necessities of hunger and 
shelter. Often under the influence of drugs 
or of liquor, though usually induced by lying 
promises and bribes, they signed contracts, the 
import of which they but faintly understood, 
if at all. Thousands were every year ‘‘shang- 
paed” or forcibly carried off to the ships 
against their will and stowed between decks. 
If they survived the horrors and dangers 
of the passage, new troubles awaited them in 
astrange land. Their wages were scandalous 
ly low, they were not allowed to testify in 
courte, bad practically no rights, and were 
treated so nearly like a slave asto cause a dis- 
tinction but vot a difference in the two names. 
The China Mail, of Hong Kong, 80 long the un- 
sparing critic and enemy of the Coolie tratiic, 
the actual operation of which the editor fre- 
quently saw, has printed a long list of Coolie 
disasters from 1853 to 1872. Within these 


_ twenty years 192,000 Coolies have left Macao, 


the vast majority of whom have found a 








last resting-place in the countries of their servi- 
tude. At the time this list was printed 
twelve ships, all Peruvians, were waiting 
in the harbor of Macao for Coolie car- 
goes, These ships, thanks to a good 
Providence andthe governor of Macao, will 
probably go away without a single human be- 
ing as cargo. Before the article was published 
the Portuguese minister plenipotentiary to 
China, Visconde de 8. Januario, issued bis 
Proclamation totally prohibiting the Coolie 
trade from Macoa. The significant part of the 
document reads: ‘‘In obedience to the orders 
from His Majesty’s Government, the following 
is enacted: The Chinese emigration hitherto car- 
ried on in the port of Macao is henceforth pro- 
hibited.” Wehope the 40,000 men who got their 
wealth by this craft, will not starve for lack of 
employment; though, if they did, the number of 
Villains subtracted from the world’s sum total 
would not full far short of twoscore thousand. 





The Church Missionary Society, is an English 
Episcopal body which has long labored in frater- 
nal spirit by the side of the London Missionary 
Society (Independent) in Madagascar. It has 
now announced its intention of withdrawing 
from that work, on account of the recent ap- 
pointment of the Ritualistic bishop, whose 
chief labors will be to interfere with his brethren, 
in this hitherto highly favored mission field. 
In this act the Church Missionary Society 
deserves the warmest praise. It gives up for 
the sake of peace: an important and honorable 
work, knowing that it cannot carry it on under 
2 bishop in harmony with those who reject the 
bisbop’s authority. Mr. Kestell-Cornish must 
enjoy the prospect of his episcopal honors, 
which have been bestowed in defiance of the 
Queen, his own ecclesiastical superior, which 
has for ita object to supplant and oppose the 
grandest mission work of the century, and 
which begins with driving out the majority of 
the missionaries of his own sect. He has a 
hard but no doubt congenial task before him, 
and Bishop Staly can encourage him to hope 
for success, 





THE failure of the jury in this city to convict 
Gill, the murderer of Mortimer Sullivan, of 
murder in the first degree shows not only the 
weakness of the jury, but also the folly of the 
legislature in changing the law of this state in 
regard to murder. Itis hardly possible to con- 
ceive of a case in which the elements of delib- 
eration and premeditation could be clearer ; and 
yet the jury, befogged bya bad law, withal 
most crudely drawn, refused to find a verdict 
of guilty. As the law now stands, there will 
seldom, if ever, be any convictions in this 
state for murder in tbe first degree. Prac- 
tically there will be nosuch crime ; aod, hence, 
the death penalty, by indirection, will be 
abolished. Both the crime and the penal- 
ty might about as well be blotted from 
the statute-book. It will be so in practice, 
and if it were so in theory the case could 
not be much worse. Gill, after the failure of 
thejury to agree upon a verdict, was permitied 
to withdraw his plea of not guilty, and to 
plead guilty of murder in the second degree ; 
and on this plea Recorder Hackett sentenced 
him to state-prison for life. This means, ac- 
cording to the general average of such sen- 
tences, imprisonment for some seven years. 
Hanging for murder in this state is “played 
out’’ under a false and senseless humanitarian- 
ism. The average penalty for deliberately 
blowing out a man’s brains is abuvut seven 
years’ imprisonment. 


.... We hope next week to publish another o¢ 
‘« Egypter’s’’ extremely clear articles on the 
German ecclesiastical question. Dr. Thomp- 
son’s thorough acquaintance with the philoso- 
phy of American institutions and his power of 
sympathy with the prejudices or notions of 
those brought up under other institutions give 
a special value to his observations. We wish 
we could report his health as improved. But, 
notwithstanding very severe nervous depression 
and suffering, he manages in the intervals to do 
not alittle work. He has nearly finisbed his 
Life of Jeaus for the young, in which he tacitly 
forestalls Renan and Strauss, by making the 
life so real as to compel the miracle as its 
natural solution. He has also written a review 
of the whole Ultramontane question, which 
will appear before long in a British quarterly. 
Next August he is to read in Geneva a paper 
before the International Convention. 


.eeeThe Count de Chambord has issued a 
manifesto in which he tells the French people 
that he is their only lawful ruler and that 
France is languishing for the restoration of his 
dynasty. He tries to make a point by denying 
that he wishes to establish an absolute mon- 
archy, and gets off a neat hit at the Second 
Empire: 

“ The French Christian monarchy is a limited 
monarchy in its very essence. It borrows 
nothing from governments of fortune, which 
promise boundless prosperity and lead to ruin. 
This limited monarchy admits of tbe existence 
of two Chambers—one nominated by the King 


a 
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and the other elected bv the nation, according 
to legally established su‘fraye.” 

The exact limits of this “legally established 
suffrage’ are not, however, defined. It is not 
likely that this kingly bid will find a sufficient 
number of takers, even in the present dis- 
tracted condition of France. 


---.Yacoub Shalaby, Chief of the Samar- 
itans, has written a letter to the London Times 
that since the death of James Finn, formerly 
British consul at Jerusalem, the Samaritans at 
Nablous have lost the protection which had 
been of great service to them. They have been 
excluded from ashare in the government of 
Nablous and their petitioas for redress are un- 
heeded. He says: 

“Our little cent now consists of no 
more than 135 persons, of whom 77 are males 
and 58 are females. Amonz these there are 28 
married coup'es, 10 widows, 49 unmarried men 
and boys, and 20 girls. It is on account of our 
small and [ lament to say rapidly diminishing 
number, and also of our extreme poverty, that 
we are deemed unworthy of consideration and 
even of notice; and unless we are speedily and 
effectually protected and supported we may 
exnect soon to be utterly destroyed and auni- 


hilated.” 
& 


-...The Roman Catholics of Europe are, it 
is whispered, beginning to congratulate them- 
selves that their gains in this country more 
than make good the losses they are compelled 
toadmit they have met with at home. Sonow 
itis said that beatification is to be bestowed 
upon Christopher Columbus, whose claims to 
honorasa Roman Catholic hero have been for 
some time before the doctors of the canon law 
atRome. The grounds for making a saint of 
the discoverer are that he, by an act ‘little less 
than that of inspiration,” enlarged the bound- 
aries of the Christian world. 


.... Wise, of Virginia, the man who hung 
John Brown, has just been saying this: 

“There are ninety-nine things out of a hun- 
dred in that war that rou can't account for 
in any other way only to sav that it wasn’t 
man’s war at all; it was God Almighty’s 
war. His time had come for the abolition of 
slavery, and the war was not to end till that 
was accomplished ; and [ biess God every day 
of my life that it was accomplished.” 


If Wise should live a hundred years longer, the 
chances are that he would outlive a great deal 
of his foolishness. 


«... The Congregationalist does not need to 
keep an account of its bricht sayings; but it 
does take the National Buptist to account for 
stealing its thunder in the suggestion that 
when a clergyman gets a title from more than 
one college itshould be indicated algebraically, 
thus: ‘“*The Rev. Aminadab Pip, D.D.2,”" or 
D.D.3 We knew one of the Beebees, a mis- 
sionary, now in Syria, we believe, who in col- 
lege endured the mathematical designation of 
**} square e fourth power.” 


...-Henry Grinnell, who died last week, 
aged 75, will long be remembered, not as a 
prominent merchant, for that celebrity is very 
transient, but as the patron of Arctic Ex- 
ploration, who did more than any other man 
to open up the way to the North Pole. That 
mystery is not yet solved, and the task of 
completing Mr. Grinnell’s work is one that we 
ought last week have added to those which 
await the generosity of our millionaires, 


-...The degree of Ph. D. has seldom been 
more worthily bestowed than by Ilamilton 
College upon Professor John A. Paine, now at 
work exploring in Eastern Palestine. We 
trust that our colleges will be very sparing in 
bestowing this degree, which is now somewhat 
of an indication of real merit and which ougat 
not te be cheapened. 


....The ship which carried the first Baptist 
missionaries to India, 50 years ago, also 
carried a sailor-boy, named James Christie, 
who was converted during the voyage. The 
sailor-boy rose in due time to be a Cbristian 
captain, and at his recent death, in Albion, N. 
Y., bequeathed $10,000 to the Baptist Mission- 
ary Union. 


...-An English exchange says that carbolic 
acid is a deadly poison to snakes, and exper- 
iments have proved that a few drops are suf- 
ficient to cause almost instant death to the 
dreaded cobra, and suggests that it might be 
invaluable in India and other tropical coun- 
tries. 


...- There {s a tree in Florida, at Lake Iarris, 
which yields 7,000 lemons annually. It was 
supposed that Florida was not adapted to the 
growth of lemons, but that fiction has been ex- 
ploded. Tbe lemon grafte¢ ou the sour orange 
makes superb frult. 


....Soyer, the cook of the London Reform 
Club, asserts that a person living to the age of 
fifty years and conforming to the ordinary diet 
of well-to-do English people consumes no less 
than 36,500 eggs. 


....-Every other appointment of the President 
is excellent. The last one is thatof Marshall 
Jewell, now minister in St. Petersburg, to be 
Postanaster-G L 1G 1 Grant could 











only hit it as happily every time, how glad we 
should ali be ! 


.---* Susan Coolidge,” we suspect, has been 
80 busy sight-seeing the past year or two that 
she has writien scarcely a line. She writes us 
now from the Isle of Guernsey, and will proba” 
bly return home late in the fall. 


Acligions Jutelligence. 


...-The. Rev. W. 3. Perkins, of Bristol, Pa., 
has withdrawn from the Episcupal Church and 
will join the Reformed Episcopalians. In bis 
letter to Bishop Stevens he makes this state- 
ment: 


“ Within a few years I have been led to study 
the history of the Enzlish Reformation. espe- 
cially with reference to the organization and 
legislation of the Church, and am well satis- 
fied that it is, and was intended to be * compre- 
hensive,’ a ‘media via.’ For some tiie, 
therefore, I have felt that as an Episcopal min- 
ister Iam ina false position, and have earn- 
estly desired to see some satisfactory way of 
escape from it. In the good providence of God 
that way has at length appeared, and in order 
to avail myself of it I'.m under the necessity 
of withdrawing from the ministry of the par- 
ticular church known as ‘The Protestant 
Episcopal Church im the United States of Amer- 
ica,’ and request you to take action under the 
proper cason.’’ 


What Mr. Perkins says about the Envlish 
Church as tn its origin a compromise between 
Romanism and Protestantism is essentially 
true; and it is on this account that the strifes 
of the latter days have arisen. An irrepressible 
conflict is bound up within the covers of the 
Prayer Book itself, and it will never cease 
until the sacerdotal principle vanquishes or is 
vanquished by the Protestant idea, The fol- 
lowing petition is now in circulation among 
Low Churchmen: 

“We, the undersigned, respectfully and 
earnestly petition the bishops, clergy, and laity 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in Gen- 
eral Convention assembled, for the tollowing 
alterations in the Rubrics in the lut-er part of 
the office for the public biptism of infants— 








Viz. : 

“1, That the rubric immediately preceding 
the call for praver, which follows the reception 
of the baptized into the church, be ameuded 
80 as to read ‘ Here may the minister say.’ 

“2. That the rubric preceding the last col- 
lect be amended so as to read ‘ Here shall the 
minister say the following or the collect ap- 
poiuted for Easter even.’ ”’ 


.».-At the Baptist Ministers’ Meeting in this 
city, the otber day, the Rev. A. Stewart Walsh 
read apaper on the question “Ifow and for 
What Causes ought a Baptist Church to be Cut 
off from Associational Fellowship?” One neat 
point that he made was this: that a church 
which itself tacitly tolerates members who ure 
Open Communionists cannot consistently vote 
to exclude from its fellowship another church 
which does the same thing openly. That shot 
yoes right through the weak place inthearmoro! 
the Close Communionists, Mr. Walsh stated thay 
out of about one dozen members received into 
his church from one of the most strictly drilled 
churches in Brooklyn some nine were Open 
Communionists, Everybody knows tbat such 
members ure {in nearly all the Baptist churches, 
On what grounds of logie these churches can 
refuse fellowship to the Lee-avenue church is 
what nobody can find out. Mr. Walsh con- 
cluded by saying: 

“Exclusion settles nothing. Exclude ar 
Open Communion chureh, and under the Bap- 
tist flag it will still go on to battle the denomi- 
nation, baving an incentive to do 80 because 
deeming itself injured, and having power be 
cause the public sympathy of the nineteenth 
century is with the proscribed, Some Long 
Island Baptists were tuken witb a sudden de- 
sire to draw the lines tightly within the last 
year, and that time has been unparalicied in 
the rapid growth of the members of the so- 
called liberal churches. Iam amazed by what 
I hear, and pause to question what must be the 
end. Surely, the heroic treatment is a mani- 
fest failure, and each cay it is becoming less 
possible to successfully apply it.” 

These be wise words, and we trust that the 
stricter brethren will studiously ponder them. 


....Mr. Spurgeon has spoken out in his own 
paper, Zhe Sword and dyowel, in reply to those 
American Baptists who keep saying that ‘if 
Spurgeon were in America he would be a Close 
Communionist.”’ His article is in reply to a 
writer in the Examiner and Chronicle, and the 
following passage is one which we may be very 
sure the readers of that journal will never see 
in its columns: 


“We cannot judge the hearts of members of 
cburches, whether baptized or unbaptized; 
we are in communion with the whole visible Church 
of our Lord Jesus Christ as such, and, if any have 
entered that cyurch who are not regenerated 
persons, we are not able to cease from fellow- 
ship with tue wheat because the tares have 
6prung up therewith. We will ask our oppo- 
nent one question: ‘If,, among the living 
members of the body of Christ there be an un- 
immersed believer, how can he cease to have 
fellowsbip with that one, seeing thal all the mem- 
bers of ove body must, of necessity have fellow- 
ship witbeach other?’ Wull be deny the exist 
ence of such members? Or will be say that he 

ves them the substance of such fellowship, 

sut dares vot give them the sign? We would 
nut have said even this much, but it is asked 
for by our pugilistic and we hope it 
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will please them now that they have got it. We 
love them too well to be furtner provoked by 
them, We only want them to believe that our 
silence dors not arise from our having nothing to 
say. It would answer no good end to open a 
controversy about communion, and, therefore, 
we do pot intend to do it; but if we ever 
should sbow fight it will be no fault of ours, 
but the responsibility must lie with those zeal- 
ots acroes the water, who are forever shaking 
their fists in our face.” 


--»-The Church Journal in an article on 
Parochial Calls neatly exposes that miserable 
humbug which parish visiting often is : 


‘“‘As a matter of fact ‘parochial calls’ 
amount to about this. The rector goes on his 
rounds and rings the door-bell. He is admitted. 
The master of the house is at his office, manu- 
factory, orshop. The children are at school. 
There are the womenkind only at home. They 
are busy in household duties. The ledy is oc- 


cupied with some such at the moment. The 
rector is shown into the drawing-room or par- 
lor, where he may kick his heels til] the lady 


has put aside whatever she is busied with and 
has arranged her toilet. She makes her ap- 
pearance with a polite smile and an equally 
polite apology. The rector speaks of the wea- 
ther, asks after the children, inquires why Mr. 
Blank was not at church last Sunday, perbaps, 
or why Charley was not at Sunday-school, ex- 
hausts these topics, aud then, recollecting that 
*he has quite a number of calls to make this 
morning,’ bows and goes out, to repeat the 
same experience on another door-bell] and in 
another parlor.” 

The editor forcibly argues that no minister 
with brains and a conscience has time to en- 
gage in this sort of avocation, and suggests 
that if be will change his programme he will 
bear much less complaint as to the infre- 
quency of his visits : 

* Let the rector give notice of his parochial 
calls. Let bim have it understood that he 
wants to see the whole family—father, mother, 
and children. Let him goofficially to visit and 
pray with the church in this household. Let 
that be the style of bis ‘parochial calls,’ and 
we veniure to sav he will escape a good many 
idle and some ill-natured speeches.’”’ 


...-The Lee-avenue Baptists in Brooklyn 
are jubilant,and with good reason, over the 
redemption of their church. Fifteen months 
ago it was sold by the sheriff; but some days of 
grace were given them iv which to redeem it, 
and, in spite of the bard times, the amount 
needed, $6,000, has been raised. The church is 
very prosperous spiritually; its services are 
crowded and it has received more members 
within the last year, we believe, than any other 
Baptist church in the neighborhood. Naturally 
Mr. Smitb cons.ders this success and prosperity 
as his sufficient vindication ; and, while that is 
asubject on which it will not do to say too 
much, there would appear to be good grounds 
for saying that the voice of the people is for 
him, rather than against him. We trust thata 
continued prosperity and a greatly enlarged 
asefulness may at length demonstrate to all 
who look on, that the voice of the people is the 
voice of God. 


....The International Convention of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations was held in Day- 
ton, Ohio, during the last week in June. The 
following from the report of the executive 
committee shows the condition of the work 
throughout the country : 

‘‘Four hundred and six associations have 
complied with the request of the committee 
and forwarded reports in this Convention. 
Three hundred and forty-three report 56,203 
members. Two hundred and forty-four report 
current expenses amounting in the aggregate 
to $391,517. There are now 945 on the roll, 
21 more than one year ago. 41 have disbanded, 
3 have reorganized, and 112 new societies been 
formed. Forty-seven associations have build- 
ings valued at $1,958,000. Luxst year there 
were 38 Fifty-six have building funds 
amounting to $529,662. The sggrezate of 
buildings and building funds is $2,487.672, be- 
ing an increase over last year of $300,268, 
There are 32 associations in colleges and literary 
institutions.” 


....The comments of the Southern Presby- 
terian papers upon the fraternizing of Dr. 
Brookes and his associates with the Northern 
Presbyterians at St. Louis show that the time 
is yet far distant when the two bodies will be 
one. Dr. Brookes and his few friends in the 
Independent Synod of St. Louis will probably 
join the Northern Church ; but the Southerners 
are full of distrust and resentment and their 
newspapers breathe anything but good will to 
the people of the North. It is well known that 
the clergy constitute the least reconstructed 
portion of Southern society, and the Presbyte- 
rian clergy are probably quite as bitter as those 
of any other denomination. 


.+«e-The Vermont Congregationalists have 
found that their sustentation scheme is not 
likely to burn up Lake Champlain or cast the 
Camel’s Hump into the sea. The committee 
appointed a year ago reported to the late meet- 
ing of the state convention $1,837 47 collected 
from 24 churches, $466 already paid out, and 
some $2,500 pledged. It would be interesting 
to know how many salaries have been brought 
up to $1,000 during the year by the use of this 
muvificent fund of $466. The work of this com- 
mittee was endorsed by the convention, but 
with somewhat less enthusiasm than was mani- 
feated a year ago, Bo says the Congregationalist, 


....Father Hyacinthe, however reformed he 
may be in some things, is not a Low Church- 
man. Ina late number of the Geneva Patrie he 
says: 

“The curés of Geneva bave been blamed for 
continuing to recognize the influence of the im- 
position of hands and the transmission of ec- 
clesiastical powers by the ordination of regular 
bishops, as if this were not @ principle univers- 
ally admitted by all episcopal churches, Catho- 
lic or Protestant, and as if the future National 
Synod could adopt any other!” 


--.-The Rev. W. L. Green, who led the 
movement in the Presbyterian General Assem- 
sembly to prevent the confirmation of Dr. Pat- 
terson as professor in tle Chicago Seminary, 
writes to Zhe Banner a letter vindicating his 
action, and maintaining that there was a large 
party behind him who were strongly hostile to 
the continuance of Dr. Patterson in his present 
position. 


...-Maine Congregational statistics for the 
last year: Number of churches, 241; mem- 
bers, 19,500; 15 ministers installed; added by 
profession during the year 621, by letter 246, 
total, 867; removed by death, 382; dismissed 
to other cLurches 332,gxcluded 16, total 730; 
in Sabbath schools, 20,329; benevolent con- 
tributions, $36,841. 


.... The Methodists have beld their first con- 
ference in Rome. Besidesthe English mission- 
aries who direct the Methodist work, there 
were twenty preachers present, representing as 
many centers of religious labor. There were 
reported 1,007 communicants, 111 probationers, 
472 Sunday-school scholars, and 532 day schol- 
ars. 


...-President Finney is delivering a course 
of lectures on Revivals in the Oberlin Seminary 
during this summer time. Though in the 82a 
year of his age, he speaks with all his old vigor 
and his lectures are listened to by the students 
with deep interest. 


....We were mistaken in saying that the 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church had 
broken off its negotiations for union with the 
German Reformers. The committee having 
charge of the matter was continued. 


....The American Missionary Association 
is about opening in San Francisco a central 
school and mission for the Chinese of that city. 


Publisher's Department, 


Tue best ‘‘ Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without metal springs is made by Pomeroy 
& Co., 744 Broadway, N. Y. Price $4, by 
mail. They also sell the best ‘‘ Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, weak joints, 
etc., and Elastic Supporting and Riding 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 

OR 








Parn in the Stomach and Bowels, Con- 
stipation, Sick Headache, Cramps, Colic, 
Cholera Morbus, and Distress after Eating 
are surely cured by the use of Cor’s Dys- 
PEePsta Cure. It is certainly the greatest 
remedy in existence. 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 


THe GorHAM ComPAny, the well-known 
Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and largest assort- 
ment of choice articles in silver for wed- 
ding and presentation gifts and general 
family use to be found in the country. 





READER, 
do you contemplate a change of your 
business. If so and you would like a new 
business, try canvassing for life insurance 
and write for terms to the UNITED STATES 
Lire Insurance Company, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


A MATERIAL POINT 


in favor of the ‘* Willcox & Gibbs” Sewing 
Machine is that you yourself may soon be- 
come expert in using it,and that then it 
will save-you an infinity of labor and worry 
inseparable from other sewing machines. 








WE call with pleasure the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement of Mr. C 
E. Goodrich, of 91 Murray street, in another 
column. Mr. Goodrich has been for many 
years engaged in the general produce 
business in New York, and any of our 
readers who may wish to either purchuse or 
sell will obtain from him the most satis- 
factory results. : 


EE 

HOW OSW£GO TAKES THE 
STARCH OUT.—Kingsford’s Mammoth 
Starch Works, at Oswego, N. Y., require 
over 25 miles of steam-pipe for drying, 12 
turbine water-wheels. of. 50-horse power 
each, in addition to steam engines of 1,000- 
horse power, consuming one million busb- 
els of corn in the production of over 10,000 





tons of their celebrated Staroh annually. 








CHARLES SUMNER. 


Tue steel engraving of Charles Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
now ready for delivery. Our subscribers and friends will please understand that they 
can have this splendid work of art by sending us the name of one new subscriber, with 
$3.50, or by renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in arrears) and sending us 
the same amount, or for a two years’ renewal and $6; or for two new swoscribers and $6. 
This new engraving alone (without THe INDEPENDENT) is well worth from $5 to $10 
—as such engravings are now selling. 

The following extraordinary testimonials (extracts from letters received) will be read 
with interest : 

“ This is by far the best likeness of Mr. Sumner I have ever seen.” —ALEx. H. BULLOCK, Ex- 
Governor of Massachusetts. 

‘“‘ T have never seen a picture of bim that approached it in fidelity and lifelikeness.””—O. 8. 
Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Connecticut. 

“It is a wonderfully good likeness.” —Jouw A. J. CRESSWELL, Postmaster-General. 

“It is a most excellent likeness and a beautiful work of art.”—Joun Jay Cisco, Ex-Ass’t U 
8. Treasurer. 


“ Decidedly the best representation of him that I have seen.”—Rev. T. DsWirr TaLmacz, 
D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* A very faithful and spirited representation of the head of the eminent Senator and Philan- 
thropist.’”-—Dr. Noa Porter, President of Yale College. 

* The likeness is admirable.”—Joun A. Dix, Governor of New York. 

“Tt isa beautiful exhibition of art in the execution and gives a true and very favorable 
impression of the eminent subject.’’—SrzPaen H. Tyne, D. D., St. George’s Rectory, New York 
City. 

** Most excellent.”—M. R. Warts, Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“A very good likeness.”"—Wwa. W. BELKNAP, Secretary of War. 

** The likeness, as It seems to me, is strikingly correct and the picture a beautiful produc- 
tion of art.” —Gro. H. W1LLIAMs, Attorney-General. 

‘It strikes me as an excellent likeness of the great Senator.”—Joan G. WHITTIER, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

* Recalls very vividly to my mind the features and bearing of the dead Statesman.” —Jno. J. 
InGALLs, U. 8. Senator from Kansas. 

“Asa likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just prior to his death itis the best I have 
seen.” —R. C. McCormick, Delegate from Arizona. 

“Ts an excellent ‘counterfeit presentment.’ "—Wwa. LLoyp GARRISON, Boston, May 14th, 1874. 

“T think it a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.’’—Z. CHANDLER, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“Tt is a capital likeness of the Senator.”—Christian Union. 

“T have seen none superior to it.”—Joun Scort, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“ The likeness is a very striking one.’”,—GEORGE OppYkE, Banker, New York. 

‘Tt is a faithful likeness of the creat Senator.” —OLIVER JOHNSON. 

“ An excellent engraving.’’—Jas. 8. Morriu, U. 8. Senator from Vermont. 

“ An excellent steel engraving.”—T. W. Ferry, U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 

“It is the best likeness of Mr. Sumner yet published.”—James E. Enaiisu, Ex-Governor of 
Connecticut. 

**It is an excellent avd pleasant likeness of Mr. Sumner and a fine success in the art of en- 
graving.’’—Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, New York. 

‘* Reproduces his features with fidelity.”.—Smion Cameron, U. 8. Senator from Pennsylvania. 

“The picture isa very fine one, indeed.”—Bzns. F. Butter, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

“It is true to life.” —HEnry Crews, Banker, New York. 

‘+A most excellent likeness..—A. A. SarGent, U.S. Senator from California. 

“It is excellent.”—Wm. Wrvpom, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota. 

“Very fine engraving.” —H. L. Dawes, Representative from Massachusetts. 

‘A capital likeness of the distinguished Statesman.”—LyMan TREMAINE, Representative-at- 
large from New York. 

‘Tt seems to me a very perfect likeness.’"—J. A. GARFIELD, Representative from Ohio. 

“It is a very good likeness.”"—HEnry W. LonGretiow, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Tt is admirable and faultless.",—Hon. Gerrit SmirTH, Peterboro, N. Y. 

“T like it very much. It brings out the humane qualities of his countenance.”—FRep- 
ERICK Doverass, Washington, D.C. 

‘* Admirable likeness.” —STEwart L. WooprorpD, Representative from New York. 

“Tt is a good likeness,’’—H. B. AntHony, U. 8. Senator from Rhode Island. 

‘‘Tam much pleased with the likeness.’’—Henry L. Prerce, Representative from Massa- 
chusetts. 

‘The likeness is perfect.”"—Tuos. L. James, Postmaster of New York City. 

“Well executed and a good likeness.’’—Rev. Cuas. G. Forney, D.D., President Oberlin 
College. 

“Tthink it excellent in every respect.”,—P. W. Hrrcucocs, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“ The likeness isin my judgment excellent.’’—J. L. ALcory, U. 8. Senator from Mississippi. 

“Tt is a most excellent and true likeness and admirably executed.’:—Joun A. Locay, U. 8. 
Senator from Mlinois. 

‘A most excelleot engraving.” —DuNncAN, SHERMAN & Co., Bankers, New York. 

“Tt is an admirable portrait.”—CHaARLEgs R. INGERSOLL, Governor of Connecticut. 

‘6 Tt seems to me to be a good engraving.”’—T. D. Wootsgy, D.D., LL.D., Ex-President Yale 
College. 

“It represents one look of his with which I am familiar in the later years of his life—not 
the most pleasingly characteristic one, for his smile was particularly frank and cordial; but one 
in which years and labor and sorrow and suffering had left their ineffaceable marks upon his noble 
features. It has the appearance of being a faithful copy of one of the more recent photographs 
of Mr. Sumner, and is very true to him under the one aspect which it represents,”—OLIVER 
WENDELL Homes, Boston, Mass. 

“T think it very good—faithful as a likeness and spirited.” —E. R. Hoar, Representative from 
Massachusetts. 

‘+ As a likeness it is perfect.”"—J. G. BLatnE, Speaker House of Representatives, 

“A better likeness [ never saw.’’—T. O. Howe, U. 8. Senator from Wisconsin, 

“‘T consider it an excellent likeness.’”,—JoHN SHERMAN, U. 8. Senator from Ohio. 

“Your artist has made a great success.”"—T. W. Tipton, U. 8. Senator from Nebraska. 

“Js very truthful.”—L. V. Socy, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“It is a good portrait and finely executed.’’—C. Scuurz, U. 8. Senator from Missouri. 

“J (hink it extremely good.’’—Gro. T. Epmunps, U. S. Senator from Vermont, 

‘The engraving preserves the claracter and expression with remarkable fidelity.” —WrnDEL 
Purwies, Boston, Mass. 

‘It is excellent.’’—Hon. EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 

“J think most highly of it as a work of art and as a likeness of one of our most memorable 
men.’”’—LEonaRD Bacon, LL.D., New Haveo, Conn. 

‘4A steel engraving of Charles Samner, which gives the keen, investigating look the great 
statesman’s face sometimes wore, with peculiar exactness, has been published by Mr. Henry C. 
Bowen, as a premium for subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT. It is a head finely done, in soft 
deep shading, aud which, aside fromits interest as a portrait, will be an ornament to any 
library” + Baldwin's Monthly: 
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NOVELTIES FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


Specrat attention is called to our hand- 
some stock of Beaded Jackets and Over- 
skirtsto match. Muslin and Lace Sacks and 
. Sashes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, and Fringes, 

at very low price. E. A. Morrison, 
893 Broadway, bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 


$$ — re 


POSTAGE ON THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have learned that some postmasters 
have been in the habit of charging 5 cents 
postage on THE INDEPENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
tosay, January, April, July, and October— 
without regard to the time the subscrip- 
tion commenced—a practice which in most 
cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply : 








APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasuineron, D. C., April 30th, 1874. 

Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 29th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 
and regulations postage on regular newspapers 
muet be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance ; 
batitis not required that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents, which would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 
might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 
age for one year from the date of receiving the 
first paper. Iam respectfully, etc., 

James H. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t. P.M.-General. 
Hewnr ©. Bowen, EsqQ., 
No.8 Park Place, N. Y. City. 


Post-Orricz DEPARTMENT, 


If any of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisher of Tu InvDE- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 

Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 





EvurEKA Macurne Twist is reliable in 
every respect. Length, strength, and qual- 
ity guaran 





AN EXPERT. 


Dr. Prick is well known as an expert in 
the study of Culinury Chemistry and all of 
the manufactures of Steele & Price are the 
result of his researches. One of these dis- 
coveries is the Cream Baking Powder, 
by the use of which light, sweet bis- 
cuits, cakes, etc., at all times are a cer- 
tainty. The market is flooded with 
cheap inferior baking powders, and adul- 
teration is so extensively practiced that 
the Cream Baking Powder does the work 
with two-thirds of the quantity required of 
any other kind. In view of such cheap im- 
positions, the public are advised to ask for 
these pure and excellent articles. If they 
cannot be obtained of one grocer, may be of 
another. The purer the articles that com- 

ose our daily food the better they are for 
health. Dr. Price’s True Flavoring Ex- 
tracts are really delicious. 








Lanpav’s Florentine Hair Oil cannot be 
surpassed. Sold by druggists. 35 cents. 





To secure Healthy Gums, Sound Teeth, Com- 
fort, use Thurston's Ivory Pearl Tooth Powder. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


Electro-Silicon 


PS is GUARANTEED to be the 
alee article know n for 















| Try it. Sold b drug, ists, 
a |: house - furnishing stores, 


e | COS SERING 
) No. 9 Gold Street. 


Centaur Liniments 
allay pain, subdue swellings, heal 
burns, and will cure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any fiesh, bone, or 

. muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 
per is for family use; the Yellow 
Wrapper is for anima!s. 

Price &) cents; large bottles $1. 


D GENTLEMEN 
LADIES ane Gut ’ 





KENTAYpOE 





- BOOTS AND SHOES 


FROM 
MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE, 


o files. Shot Guns, Revolvers, 


fe Mus st to 
of every tind, Sond.etam ORKS Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EXTERMINATORS | 


INSE POWDER Fo 
Rats, Mice, rane Ft Saks REE + om 












Rate, Mee TY CURRAN Me eo RY. Bole 


. ties, Photo-Lan' 





POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND’S EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT. 


Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lameness, Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Soreness, Rheumatism, Boils, Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, etc. Also for Toothache, Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
Standard Domestic Remedy can be obtained at all 
reputable Drug Stores. 

REMEMBER! Small is cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are light. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $1.33 
—saving 33 cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 





oR. TUTTS 


Vd ed aN) 


CIVER PILLS: 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


R. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
the functional action of the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at any time without change of diet or 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nausea, Headache, Yellow Cast of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TUT?’s PILLS and ward off a spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 25 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin 
general use among the fashionable hair-dressers in 
every large city in the United States. It is harmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all around the world. 
Price $1. 








DEWEY’S 
INVISIBLE DRESS ELEVATOR. 7 
7s rfect Dress Elevator ever made. LJ 


2 one that has a — 


ig for holding the cords. an 


gs nor is ralsed n rings to 

e The dress is ed and too 

opet at will 0 of wearer, with one hand in 
e@ po 


t. Is entirely invisible under 
the polonatse and overski Every 
eeds one for the muddy 


Ty, 


cost in laun ce $1.50. 35 
sess Son saw erin haarese |< 
w ju saw a een 
° M. DEWEY, 48 Wabash Ave., Chicago 








STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Oid. 
The Great Puzzles secon eckaree sine 
e reat 22 es ey dozen differ- 
ent Puzzles sent anywhere for dress 
PUZZLE COMPANY, 755 Broadway, New York. 
("Five Packages $1.00, one dozen Packages for $2.00. 








meer created such 
Branch, 


else- 
ht out this a ere in 
beautiful 








SROguET FOR $2.50. 


good ct of Crogeet: eommulere, Sr weak Comes 
8 com 5 
Sescriptive rice-list of CHIVALRIE and CROQUET 
sent on app. cation. ES HOTMES 

219 ere so Boston. 


sending us ng Loom maggot of 10 mes at gr, he with 10c. 
Nan Nei ben to cet 3 ae CITY 
ns lons iw \e 
|NOVELTY CO., 108 South 8th St., Phila., Pa. 


we mail, postpaid, a fine Steel Engravi 

worth 4d ‘double ‘he’ amount, and a csenplets 

New Catalogue 64 ) Fagen © ans 
romo 

PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade st., New York. 





ANY 
ONE! 


FOR 


25) 


CENTS 

















& H. T, ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broap- 
wavs N. Y., opposite Metropo litan. hromos and 
8, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
jethoscopes, Albums and Photographs of © elebri- 
tern Slides a specialty. Manufactur- 
ers of Photographic Ma _— Awarded First Pre- 
mium at Vienna Expositio 


LARGEST oe. oF’ Tyre. PR 





Boxwood, Pattern Printing bag 
lia ‘at VispLasonoe. Weis & Co.’s. 
Patton ae Dutch sts., N.Y. NB inks and Bronses. 





HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


WEST RUTHERFORD PARK HOUSE, 
a ON THE PASSAIC RIVER, 

now open asa ~ re summer resort; newly re- 
aannae oe Myathing, billards, @ fine p ~ ae — | 


od 
reasonable. « nly fort: per t 

_— Wail si Street by Erie bye all Gains stop with: 
Passaic Bri . A 


A. RAYMOND, corner of Fulton and Nassau str ects ; 
TWOOD, Proprietor, Ruther- 


UNION ‘SQUARE HOTEL, 


Corner of {5th street, 


DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors. | 


TRAVEL. 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses and 
mee cpg streets, as follows: 


Express for Harris Pittsburg, the West an 
South, with Pullman Palace Cars sitached, 9:30 e50 ane 
Sand 8:30 P.M. Sunday, 5 and 8: 

For enusyivanl Washin 











daily. 
Brpr ross . Fatnéel hia, 8:40, 9:30 A. M., 12: 
pd M., daha bs Me TD, 3,4 


For tr Ce sie tainenccen ata Sunday, 
Emigrant and 
For ewark at 6,630 rf 7:40, 8, 9, 10,11 A. M., 12M. 

10, 3:40," 4:10, iat Aa 5:40, b, 6:10, 6:30, 7, ian 


Rio to” 11:30 P.M. eer 8 "20, 
fimland aide ’ junday 5:20, 6:10, 


For Elizabeth, 6, ll A. M., 12 M. 
2, 2:30, 3, 3:10, 8:40, ao a 0, 6: is 
8:10, 1 S30 ps and ck, if i , aT 


1 
3:40, 4:10, 4:30, 7: a" 1 “ye M. 
and 1: 1 ni — ‘Sunday Pats 6:10, ‘i 

at Ay a a ~ Yy Fe $ and io A. M., 


For ew Brun ck, 7:20 and 8 a. M., 13 M., 2, 3:10, 4: 
5:20, 6: 10, 20) Mand 12 night. ‘Sunday Giana io 


P.M. 
For East Millstone, 8 A. M., 12 noon, and 4:30 P 
For Lambertville and Flemington, 9:80 4.3) and3 P.M. 
For Phillipsburg and Belvic ere, 3 and 4P. su 
com. for Bordentown. eye ane ante, 
and 9:30 A. M., 12.30, 3, 3: 10, ¢ and €:10 P. af. 
Fork Freehold, 7:20 A. M., 2 and 4 P. M. 
Dye Sunesbete, Pemberton, and Camden, 6 A. M. and 


Trains arrive as follows: From Pittsb 6:50 A. M., 
12:35 and 7:35 P.M.,daily; 11:55.4.M., daily, except 
panies. I Washington and tinday. 605 and 6:0 
6:40 A 5:15 and By P.M.; Sunda 
Ai Moa ‘and 10:27 P. From Philadels Shia, 6:22, 6:05, 
G:40, 6:30, 10:15, and 1:85 A. M Els, 8:4, and 
10:21 P. M.; ‘Sunday, 622, G06, dd, B50, snd i138 AM. 


and 10:27 P. 
Ticket peor 526, 435, and 94 Broadway, No. 1 
a House, and foot of sbrosses and Courtlandt 


Emigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 
D.M nqy>. JR. 
eral Pass. Agent. 








A.J. CASSATT, 
General Manager. 





VE ennng MAIL pre race LINE TO CALI- 

FORNIA, JAPAN. DCHINA, VIA PANAMA. 
RATES 0. OF PASSAGE (including all pecencaries for 
the trip): New York to San Francisco—$5), $ 10) OFS ay 
Currency. San Wroneiges to Yokohama—$. 
San Francisco to Hong Ko 
P liows: leave Pier 42 North River, New York, as 
‘ollows 

PULCO, Commodore A, G. Gray, Tuesday, July 

nthe Chia noon; 
Capt. J. M. os +s-0e.JSUly 18th pt noon; 
and poh ternate Saturday, connecting with al. 
steamers for Central American and Scuth Pacific 


Extra steamers, for freight and wa passe rs, will 
be ——— on inte rvening 6 a oe 


ma 
STREAMERS L LEAVE 8AN FRANCISCO for JAPAN 
and GaInNAs as ewes : July ith 
seceee SUlY x 


COL IMA. sscese eevee eooeeeedUly 25th 


rc oyeiy alternate Sacurda o2 farther informati 1 
‘or freight or passage er information y 
at Company’ ‘Ome. on wharf, foot of Canal st., : 

New Yor! H.J.B 


RUSUS HATCH, 
Managin Director. 
CG. H. DAYTON 
Freight Agent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Samaritan WNervine! 


i the Yee remedy for Epileptic 
ulsions, and Spasms. 
Ie ‘' an infallible remedy, a cer- 








Superintendent. 








ited by hundreds, 
and never was known to fail ina 


Ba ress 0 ce W aK 





EE DILY CURED, 











memo f etc., — 3 cured. 
Females can consult me, «personally or ps letter, 
about any of the Yo pees incident to their sex, 
with the assurance mal relief. All communi- 
cations strictly confidential 5 
Inclose two Fy tor an 
e 


majady, points out the remedy, and directs how to 
retat in that precious boon. Over 2,500 patients are 
now under treatment. 
Please state where you saw ins advertisement. 
ddress DR. 8. A. RICHMOND, 
(P.-O. Box 741), St. Joseph, Mo. 
Office on Francis street, opposite ¢ Hotel. 
2” The Doctor also wants a pertoee of good moral 
character and of fis ood standing, with $2,000 capital, to 
assist in running his pemeame and act as correspond- 
ent. Address as a! 


Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine, 








DEVOE’ 
° BRILLIANT OIL 


- for DEVOE’S BRILLIANT OIL, and ta no 


ae 28 DEVOE MAN’ F’G CO., Proprietors. 
&” For sale everywhere. 














THE 


Modern Method of Lighting 


HOMES, CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS, FACTORIES, Ete. 


Gaslight adapted to peculiar needs. 
Safer than Candles. Brighter 
than Coal Gas. Cheaper 
than Kerosene. 


PERFECTED BY THE 


Keystone Safety Gas Machine Co. 


J. B. WILSON, President. 
Cc. H. BAKER, Sec. & Treas. 
OFFICE NO. 717 SANSOM STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Pamphlets and full information furnished on ap- 
Plication. 


EAT Fin _™ we Ey & CO.’s CRUSHED 
WHI WHEAT. ATLANTIC MILLs, 

To Brookion, Ne Y. Superior to all other whole 

wheat preparations. A most \VWHOLE- 

LIVE SOME and economical tood. Soid by all 
* | Grocers. Descriptive pamphlets sent free 


Fre tt rage. Mark.) An 
Perfection. 4B ARB TY baie? sins 

ee Ss a Holder and 
To by ‘iaasionns and health, save time mo Piabor. 
oe eramire ren te praise ; *pabies play all alone 








trialand returned entirely at our <zpense when de- 
sired. Tr~ it that way. 1 M’f’g Co., Chicago. 


DR. WM. HALLS 


BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CON. 
SUMPTIVE REMEDY. 


Consumption is a an incurable disease. Le 
asswre US 0; is fact. It is only necessary to 
have the RIGHT nauaby, and the terrible malady 
can be conquered. 


HALL’S BALSAM IS THIS REMEDY. 
It preake A. 3 the NIGHT SWEAT, relieves the op- 
GHTNESS ACROSS THE LUNGS, and heals 


the lncerated and excoriated surfaces which the 
venom of the disease produces. 


WHILE LIFE LASTS THERE IS HOPE. 
It PP many Snmy = be nae = to effect a cure even after the 








HALL’S BALSAM Mm gold everywhere, and may be 

had at wholesale of the PROPRIETORS JOH 

HENRY, CURRAN & CO., at their Great Medicine 

Warehouse, Sand 9 College Place, New York. Price 
per bo! 


HALL’S BALSAM is also a sure remedy for 


T EPI G OF BLOOD. 


CROUP. 
WHOOPING COUGH, 
and all other diseases of the respiratory organs. 


80 Pro} totors < of Scovill’s Blood and Liver 8 
ok Ive. y’s Troches, Oxygenated Bitte: 
Mott’s Liver Pills, ete. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., 
8 and 9 College Place, New York. 


CANCER. 


It is well known that the whole medical faculty of 
all schools of medicines have pronounced Cancers 
incurable. The public toa great extent have acqui- 
poner A —~ aes ya ho sublime effrontery it must 

requir stand up eee the face 
of all this ‘authority t tad claim to be able to cure 
cer. To put forth such a —_ in the teeth of 
the medical profession in the center of their world 
hold, in the “ of miladelphis, with its worl 
renowned scie ic p and 
giving all an op portunit to examine, criticise, and 
, would be, unless it be substan- 








, does cure, and wi 
di of a and scrofulous nature; and, 
further, that aE CURES EVERY CASE OFFERED TO HIM. 
He does this by a new discovery of his own, after 
years of toil an om; by a system which no other 





tution ; pat, < on the contrary, invigorates the body 
stirs up the dormant energies of Nature, purifies and 
the system, and imparts tone and health to 





A. PAVILION N HOTEL NEW BRIGHTON, 


open. parties wishing fine,” eee rooms 
eoela apply Lag rey A Fresh : laste 
clon aay create tie Ea 
rt an Y 
a ‘3 CUTLER, Proprietors. 


v ON, Woods 
aRRABUNEN eS cary in dsburg, 1. one 
the best fail resorts near K es ee 
fig the Atlan Sige pha ae 





. 





I WARRANT ONE 








16 years. 
rywhere. “a 


the * Thor; odof Cancer Cure” is not ex- 
pected here; but that it is the most effective, trust- 
poten’ vered and that it {s what 


isfaction of any one who will take the trouble to in- 
vestigate. He can direct the inquirer to scores of 
persons in this city and elsewhere who are a 
witnesses of the fact that they have been cured b 
the Thorpean sys' as scores of autogra 
letters from prominent and well-known rsons ato 
have been cured of Cancer and similar 
which he will permit any one to examine. Address 
G , the business manager of the Thorp- 
ean Institute, No, 398 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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Weekly Alarket Review. 


REPORTED Expnessiy ror “THE INDEPENDENT,” 
By IL. K. TITURBER & CO., 
West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets, 


New York. 
GROCERS MARKET. 
COFFEES.—The speculative excitement and sales 
still continue: and, although jobbers can give no 


better reasons for higher prices than that they “ have 
got the West short,” yet what jittle is selling for 
consumntion brines full ticures. The completion of 
telegraphic Communications with Rio enables im- 
porters to <ond and r ceive dispatches daily, and the 
effect of our senseless speculation on the Rio market 
isalroo ‘y shown by an advaineethere. Marscaibus.— 
Choice g nls romain s nree andthe demand isin ex. 
tess of the enonly, O'd Covernment Java -.—Several 
Invoices s! hi ive been be na jobbers bave advanced 
their press, emi with » f ir trate will oo doubt be 
able to mailesin them for at leust thirty days. 


SUG ARS.- There has been a good demand during 
the entire week for all grades of Refined Sugars, and 
prices on some yrad’s have advanced fully one. 
eighth over onr quotations of last week, the market 
Closing stron, with a bartening tendency. Raw 

u ura for refiners’ uses ure in steady demand and 
a shade higher. 

MOLASSES.—New Orleans Molasses remains un- 
changed and ts firmly held, being only in the hands of 
afew parties. The domand ty light and safes small, 
Grocery prades of foreign Molasses are quiet: prices 
eecdy. Boiling vriudes are still se.rce and wanted. 
There bos Seen a geod export demand for Sugar 
Hlouse Molasses and prices are higher. 

FISH & SALT.—Mackere! are in fairdemand. The 
demand for Dry Cod is better and prices are better. 
£a!t.—Liverpoo! Fine js in large supply: the market is 
dull. Bulk is dull and prices are nominal. 

RICE.—We have nothing new to report In Rice. All 
kinds are dull at stendy prices. Charleston advices 
show astrenzger market there for Carolina and @ 
avavy demand from the West. 

PY RUPS.—There has been a good demand during 
the week for all descriptions of Sugar Syrups, move 
esnecially the fine vrades which are scarceand higher. 
The Molasses grades are firm and prices are tending 
upward. 

TEAS.—There is a fair demard for invoices and a 
good distributive trade. Greens.—There is more 
inquiry for firsts and the marketappears to have 
touched bottom on this class of goods. Low grades 
are in brisk demand at relatively full ficures. Japans. 
—New goods are arriving freely and fine quulities 
can be purchased to somewhat better advantage than 
could have heen done one week since. Oolongs are 
in good distributive demand, with choice qualities at 
very reascnable figures. Suucbongs sell steadily at 
unchanged figures. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—The demand 
for all kinds of Forcien is dull but prices arasteady. 
Currantaxre quiet. Prunes are an Sardines have 
been very quiet. Domestic Dried is very dull. 





GENEBAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.—We have had a quiet market 
since our last report. There have been liberal arriv- 
als here and at our lake ports, the Liverpool ad- 
vices unfavorable, the limits to the shippers reduced, 
avdthe local demand licht, causing a depression in 
the ag oe Grain.—Wheat has been active but 
lower. »s are reported favorable here and abroad, 
pric s eal lower in Liverpool and London. and an 
a ivance in ocean freighis, ‘causing our market to de- 
cine. A sample of New White Wheat reecived from 
Georvia by U. K. Thurber & Cu. gives promise of beau- 
tiful crops. 

BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement.—Rosedale is 
selling ina small way from store at $1.75. Roman is 
nominal. Bath Brick rules dull, We_ notice sales at 
73 to 80 cents per box. Hurdware.—Trade for all 
e'neses of Hardware continues dull. Nails.—Cut 
Nails unchanged, market dull. 


COTTON.—The market since our last for Cotton on 
the spot has been dul!, and, with a free supply, priccs 
are wenk, closing at a declineof K of a cent. The 
6 les comprise 1,008 bales, of which 917 were taken for 
sinning and. on specniation. There has heen a 
1 ir demand for future delivery and prices have _ - 
«lned % of acent, The sales aggregate 68,500 ba 
at iG 11-like@lT 19-42 cents—busis Low Middling—11 for 
June, W@l17 3-16 for July, 16x@17« 
15 15 Weel? shy f a tember, 16 11-16 Ant ois for Oc- 
t »ber, 16 27-82 ali ovember, and 16% @16 31-32 for 
December We ned 

NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 








Uplinds and New 
#loriit. Mobile. Orleans, Texas. 
Ordinurv,per Ib........ 14% 14'4 14% 14% 
Goud Ordinary... ...... 1X 15% 16% ot 
16 9-16 


Strict Good Ordinary. 16g 16% 16 9-16 
Low Middling.. ny i 17 






Middling....... 18 

Good Middling 19% 

The arrivals hav 
Galveston. ........ . 3S 
New Orleans. 3.116 
Savannah. G2 
Charleston 323 
Virginia... sooo ...6 . ee 47 
Baltimore,......... - 19 
MAMTA .0.ceasontssagepoestssocse pace 

RSs nee eee ¥ Py 4 


Total import in Jane..... 
Total import, September Ist to June iotin. oe. 139 
Export from New York fro.o Ist to tery June. 





1874. re § 
Combi bie book sas bules.....15,440 34,061 
HIDE3 AND LEATIIER.—Hlides.—The market 1s 


duil bet prices are firm. Leather.—There is a good 
d»nand for Hemiock Sule and prices are tirm. Crop 
cont:nues in good demand. 

1lOPS.—The market is without any new feature, 
the t usiness being confined to smali lots to meet im- 
med.uce wants. 

LIVE STOCK.—The market for Beef Cattle was de- 
pressed throughout the week, owirg partly to the heat 
of the weuther andthe increased supply. Inferior 
Texans sold at 7% cts., to dress {5 Ibs. to the gross 


weight, Good still-fed Texans brought 11 cts., to 
dress 57 Ibs. 


Sheep and 
Fetape ‘were very full, Snies 4 obs. to 5% = for 
Sieep. Stte Lambs at 7to9 cts. Hogs 5% cts., live 
Weight; dressed, 7X cts, to7% cts. Week's receipts 
104.0 Beef Cattle, 30 Milch Cows, 3,920 Veal io. 
26,2711 Sheep and Lambs, and 30,260 Hogs. 


METALS.—Copper.--New Sheething ts steady. Ingot 
isduli. lron.—Scotch Pig is very quiet. American Pig 


isin fair demand. — —Nowitag do ngin New Rails. 
Old are nominal at 4 a.—Pig continues dail. 
Zinc.--Sheet is in fair "request at unchanged prices. 

MISCEI.LAN EOUS.—Candles.—Stock of Adaman- 
tine is sm«il and prices are firm. Coal is In fair de- 
mand, both for Foreign and Domestic. Liverpovl 
Cinnel, $18@19; Anthracite, $5@6, per cargo. Drugs.— 
Trude is quiet ani prices are generally steady. Gun- 
ny Cloth.—India is dull and prices are nominal 
ln Domestic there is a) better feeling one prices 
range trom l2w Lec. (iunny Bags are duti. Sales 
a. Uk w& ike. Guano is dull. Hay.—The market for 
all re us is dell. North ed 5 dee Bb otbe at von — 
Long Kye Straw, toils. ; Suoi 

@#l.: Wheat, Wgbve., cash. 


O'1LS AND NAVAL STORES. ~—Linseed is dull and 





jower. Crade Whale is dull. Lard.—The market ts 
firmer. Tanners’ Oil is steady at 40 and 41c. for Bank 
and @ and 43c. for Straits. re is dull. hay 
leum.—The market fs dull. Naval Stores.—Spirits of 
Turpentine is dull and lower. “Tar @ moves siowly. 
Pitch.—City is dull. 


PROVISIONS.—The Pork market bas gained tone 
and rerge and is in fair demand. Beef is quietand 
steady. 


WOOL.—The market for Wool is quiet but steady. 





WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


ASTIES.—The market is quiet for both kinds. We 
quote: 
Lots, first sorts. ..:....... jedodcebads pabocosoecs ‘S- 
POREIA. BIS. BUTS. .cocccosevrvesevecovenivesewnses 
BEANS.—Receipts have been lighter and there ial 


been a fair demand for both Medium and pte for 
home trade. Pea Beans ure duil. We quo 







Beans, Pea, I878, primé............0.005 ete et at 2542 30 
Beans, Pen, fair to a... Ses cseows ...2 W@2 @ 
Beans, Med um, 1873. prime......... ---1 85.g1 90 
Bouns, Medium, 1873, tale ws good... .1 6 @1 70 
Beans, Marrow, 1873, prime......... ..2 45a2 0 
Beans, Marrow, 1373. + Pair to ? good +02 War WD 
Beans, Kidney, ISt3, prime..... ... soldethbeneel 2 30@2 40 


BROOM th a very quiet. Prices alittle 
more than nominal. We quote: 
Brush, short green, per Ib............ 
Hurl, green, per Ib..............00.. 
Green, short and medium, per ib.” “. 
Red and red tipped, per Ib....... ........06- 

BUTTER.—Fine grades of State Butter are In good 
demand and firmer. State firkins are very scarce. 
Low grades of Wes_ern are scarce and wanted. Re- 
ceipts for the we ek, 17,169 packages. We quote: 
State, fancy pails, to pecaites : 



























Fancy Dairy and Creamery....... ecccccccccccses UO 
TIGOE Bo PFIMNG....0.00ccccccccccccccccccbocssdvccnetoes 28230 
Fair to good ..........5 «+ ++. 27@28 
Western Creamery, best. + 20@G27 
Western Creamery, good - -24@25 
Western dairy, best....... «+ -25@26 
Western dairy, good.. 22@24 
State, firkins, prime grass oe -2%@30 
State, firkins. fair color............ 2%@29 


State, hailf-firkin tubs, grass yellow. 2R@2 
State, half-firkin tubs, good to prime 26@27 
State, hulf-firkin tubs,tair to good.. 46 


State, half-tirkin tubs. poor to fair. 


State, Welsh tubs, grass yellow . 27 
State, Welsh tubs, good to prime. 25.27 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to good. .23@2% 
State, Weish tubs, poor to fair.. -21@23 
Pennsylvania dairy, — to prime. > -24@26 
Pennsylvania dairy, fair to good..... 22@%A 
Pennsy!vania dairy, poor to fair..... -2@22 
ee SH store pack 15@20 
ich. fancy. selected.......... 24 


W. R. & Mich. factory. fair to good.. 
W. R. & Mich. firkins, grass yellow 
W. KR. & Mich. firkins, fair color... 
W.K. & Mich. tubs, good to pri 
air to good. 
W. R. & Mich. tubs. poor to fair. 
Western. tirkins. —. 
West_rn, tirkins, tair color .... 
Western, tubs, Goud to — 
Western, tubs, ht to Oeh-+ 
Western, poor to eeccccccccocs 


CHE T8SE.—The market has been well sustained for 
the best grades of Factory. Low grades of State Fac- 
tory have ruled declining throughout. Western 
Factory have arrived freely and are sts Receip.s 
for the week, 101,005 packages. We quote 


State Factory. fine............ 12213K 213% 
State Factory. good to prim: RxX@13 
State Factory. fair to good. 2 @12X 
ta’ ry, partly-skim 9 @llys 
State Factory, skimmed -5 @7 
State Farm Dairy, good to prime. --1LLK@12K 
State Farm Ly TS, — to food. inoue 10 @llk 
Ohio Factory. Cheddar, prime,...........++++++ 12 @12% 
hio Factory, fiat, “food to oo spacenad ll @11X 
Ohio Factory, flat, fair ¥ sognes.. eee --.10 @l 
Ohio Factory, skimmed............. ecccecccccce @ 





EGGS.—Prime Western were In good demand and 
sold freely at 21 cts. Canadian Exgs are in fair re- 
ceipt. State are not rani “Advices from the West 
do not anes — on gg Receipts for the 





week, 6,687 pack: 

Jersey, single tie a or ge Llcsscansaatecone 22 @23 

State und Pennsylvania. o Secccceees eoeetl @22 
estern, extra brands . 20 @20% 

eee, ordinary....... @a 

Canadian... ....<--....+« --20 @21 

Govuse "Ease, NE a RE RM, 29 @30 


DRIED FRUITS.—The market is very dull. Black- 


berries. Cherries, and Raspberries are_ unsettled, 
luwer, and numinal. Plums are lower. We quote: 










Apples Siate, 1878. SHced.............ceeeeeeees 1244@1334 
Quarters -.10 @Rk 
“ Western, 18:4,......... + . 9 @l 
“ Southern, Sliced, ae «ll @t 
Peaches, 1873, Ge. peeled, prims............ 30 @3: 
187 Virginia, ia, Peeled good me.2% @2 
- Peeled, poor.. on -12 @l 
“ Unup eled, Halves. .9 @l 
¢ uarters .7.@ 
Cherries, State, 1873. ® D.. 3 @x 
Southern, 1873, ® B:: -.%6 @2 
Plums, State, 1873, #00000. “116 @l 
Svu thorn, Ista. IF Daiccacee iat vones~e 15 @l 





GREEN FRUITS.—Apples, when good, have a fair 
eemand. Strawberries are scarce and bring good 
pres. Cherries are plenty an.ilower. Gooseberries 
ace in better demand and hiyher. Blackb--rries are 
selling weil at 10 to M@ cents per quart for Jersey 
Wild. — are very quiet. We quote: 

Apples 
Suuthern, og | BERS of > ee 
Cherries 





Strawberries : 
State, see dings, POF Qb.sssess. cocccccccese os 
Ras ‘beiries 






Peanuts. Virginia, fair, per 
Peanuts, be pgoersiag per bush. 













‘e-ans, per Ib 1@ 

GREEN VEGETABLES.—Onions are “tae and 
sell slowly. Cacumbers from Norfolk are plenty. 
s ales at $5 to $5.50 per barrel. Squashes are lower. W 
quote 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate...... 1 75@2 00 
Onions, Seuthern, yellow, per bb! 3 Sdad 10 
Turnips, flat, Jersey, per bbl.. 4 00@5 Ww 
Cabbages, new, Southern, per ‘bb -——@—— 
Paboag: \. ya Jereey. per 100.. . 5 008 (0 

Long I . per bag... -1%al 0 

String vanby Norfolk, fed boi. - 1 0a2 0 
String Beans, L.1,, per bbl........ - 2 00@2 50 
Cucumbers, N ere per crate... . 1 %H@2 00 
Tomatoes, Savannah, per crate..... . 3 50a4 
Tomatoes, Norfolk, per crate......... « 2 00@3 £0 
Squash, Yellow, Crooked, per bol... ——@i 00 
Squash, White, per bbl... ./.....-scccsssepeees ——@2 OO 

PEAS.—Canadian can arein 'zht supply and are 
firm!v held. Green Peas are in fair demand. South- 
ern Black Kye are a little more nominal. We quote: 


Peas, Canadian, free. in DUI ...........00.008 





vo 
city 
Bsus 


P: as. Green, new, poor to fair... 
Peas, Southern b.  , per 2-bush. bag ....... 

POTATOES.—New are plenty and are poor. Old are 
very dull and low-r. We quote: 


Bermuda, new, DDI... cccesseceedccccoces & 
Gearleston. eeu, ps r bbl.. oo $e" 
i 


Norfo:k, new per bbl......... 
, State, in be bulk, per BB les cccccccscecsuees 


‘ 



















Peachblow, in ant OP. ..vesseeeee.-. 1 50@ 2 00 
. eS per bbl... 1 50@ 2.0 

Prince Albert, in ‘shipping order.. 1 0@ 20 
n bulk, per bbl.. 1 D@ 200 

Jackson White. 12@ 175 
Peerless and ‘Chu, per bbl.. -13@1% 


POULTRY AND naaie eee Poultry bas been 
in good request and prices pod ruled higher 


1 
Dressed Poultry is not arriving. e.—A few stal 
Pigeons pan ay and sell well, iinglisb Snipe from 
soe-mouees are higher. Wi We 

















uol 

. LIVE POULTRY. 

ctia thitiaiia Yurtes and L. 1. perp. .«§ &B@ B 
Spring Chickens, —— , per see. HA @ BD 
Fowls, Jersey, ¥ B...,....... .be@ bb 
‘owls, Western, # . b @ 6 
Roosters, old... tee 
Turkeys, Jersey, # =  S @-N 
Turkeys, Western, # DB .... .. 4 @ 16 
Ducks, Jersey, per pair........ seeee 87 @100 
Ducks, Western, per paif..... :.. 5 @ 60 
Geese, Jersey, per pair........ ..2 2%. @2 0 
Geese, Western, per ayes iS: sp dcdbhathas duvet OO WD) tO 

ME. 
Pigeons, Stall-fed, yer bing nie Jie cvcceceess2 2 @2 50 
Euglish Snipe, per doz, .......+...-..0..-0++ 237 G2 & 
PRICES CURRENT. 


Groceries and Provisions. 
RAW SUGAKS — DUTY :| PORK. 
lKkad\c. ¥ B. jThn Mess, cty 172% a18 50 
Porto Rico. en? os Henvy Mess bebe 7 
Muscovado | e ew... 60 218 75 
= ova—10% \Thin ‘Mess Wes 
new.. 








Havune. 

REFINED 

Crusneda.. 

Powaerea. Backs.. 

eee —0xa— 

Avo do 0'9 sec cctee —Wka— pal .-Cured. City “4awald 
beessee _ nad Western.12 als 
ext a— ‘SHOULDERS -SMOKED. 

yutow _ = 84a 8%'Sug. -Curea, City... 8ya 9 

Brown..... estern..8 & 8 

Cut oat ‘ Ais “a-— \BACON—SMOKED, 

LASSES—buTY: Dh gl pep me TE: 124813 

Nt On cpa eiticke —83 een ng CU lear, a a 210% 
orto Ricc. N.—48 2-05 {Short ‘tin 9 

English Is.,N.—40 a—50 Short Ribbed.. ... 








Muscovado....—40 a—45 ‘Cumberland. 
SYRUPS. LARD. 

‘Best Ket. Ref.. ...12 al2\ 
peace ere 











en “ ...—50 a—62 ESF. 
Beechive....... —45 a—62 |Plain Mess, 
Common Sugar # bbi........ 1100 21300 
S@.......—8l1 @—32 , Extra Mess...1250 als 75 
TEAS—Dvty: Fre ‘Packet Reef..16 WU al 20 
Young Hyson. am} all —"" Beef in ape 
SON .........—28 & 9 | sets, # D......... 

ins perial .... R allo aeeind pty ij a— 
Gunpowder. 49 a125 |FISH. 
Twankay ... 0 a—40 iprr ces 50 2500 
Oolong.... —25 alld "kl e, 

apan.. —0 al i # bbi........350 a—— 
COFFE Y: Free. Pickled Cod. 
Java —28 OBES oc. c00 550 a 600 





a-—-2 | 
—21 aD, Mack 2rel : 
:No. 0. 1 Shore..18 -1800 a—— 


ay....13 ni500 
'No2 Shore. 1420 216.00 
No. 2 Bay.. al2z'0 


Ubi... 17.00 aly 00 
Herring, spt, 

# bbi...... 500 abd 
\Herring, sca. 





4 
Nntm egs. 


ace.. -10 a 
SALERATUS, 1 
im_ papers, #b. 8xa— 9%' SALT Durr: “pal? cts. .¥ 


Raisins.iayer-— 23 » [Darts tat Island. 
{ey Moec't.. 370 a 375 =D an-— 
ee Laeacs.. 550 a 375 lAshton’s ane 8 0 a8 


Seeatess.— a600 |Worthington 

Valencia. — O—18 | BUe.......00 2 a240 
leas eee Bue eee 20 
— a mnow.. —I2%a— 13 | fine......... 

—apeele a— iTable Saltin bxs, 
Sardines bss a—16  Gos....... 11 all 


a 

Maccaroni. Itl =3 a—l4 40ina bbi....— a—8 
Dom..—10 a—Iil In small pekts, 

——— TO.—14 a—I5 


—10 
CANNED FRUIT, Erc. (In Kegs, N’castl— a— 6 
Peaches, 2 B a 


» 
ps 
io] 
° 
S 
T 
o 


Ree a240 in peopems, " 
Peaches,3 3 ® | RRS 8% 
eal esenen a375 CREAM OF TARTAR. 
Pineapple, 2 > Grand Crystals a—— 
*, a-— (Good = 40 a— 
Tomatoes, 2 B ey a eee a— 
GOK, 00-2000 1% 2180 A P—, ¥_ 30% ct.ad.v. 
— b.) Castile, imported. et 
pebesices 220 a240 -lo ald 
2 Goan, domestic. | ar) i 
. 240 a2°f5 |Pale Family 
ens.2m 4 # doz 240 a300 | 1 
2 |\CANDLES 
270 a2% iSperm. Wax 
a. 
6S a3@ 








“azz 
230 a230 ‘a0. sgt SS 





Starch, Laundy.. 
Starch; Pat.Gloss ait 
Starch: Corn.....10}a— 





—— 240 


— al 
Flour and Grain. 








FL = * KI Echigage-3 ee 
bL,, AIK, 
Geo own 5 6s al020 |No. 3 Chicago..1 ss is” 
Ext.&Fam. Winter Red....142 a—— 
ang Oey ald 3 White atten: 28 —_-— 
°° 0, c 
‘ana Mich: {6 10 a5% jlowa & Minn., i tty oe 
mber.... un, 
Minn. extra...690 9815 |CORN. “— 
* New Pro- Western mixed, 
' er, 
Lh RE: “6'<a— 7 


|Wertern White.:5 a—— 
are a, yellow.7i a— ys 


ri ‘33 
Rye. flour. ....540 
rig a MEAL. 


Ou 
Bac kwheat Fi. 
* me 


we om ooo 
No oe Mil. spg. 140 
“ 2 eo “a 





jCalifornia oo 
ata |Danubian and 
147%a 149 | Hungarian..-— g—— 
Weol, Hides, Fars, Skins. 
Gold quotations on Foreign and Califurnia Hides 
— a, and Weste.n erty: Ae yoga are hag 


ree. 
A.Sax. | Fl’e®D.—8) a—70 A. 
A-¥-B. Merino. 4 OSB ae hee 3.00 1400 


TO ee 300 21200 
4&% Meripx—46 a—6 |FURS AND SKINS—Un- 











re Pulled Cu.—47 a—53 dressed, ofall kinds,free, 
Combing....—53 a—fl curren once. 
No 1 Pulled....—25 a—33 - Beaver rf 
Sup. Pulled....—47 a—i2 * North?p20 a 450 
Valp. Unwash.—21 a—23 A ithern. aia 
Texas fine —23 a—3 “ Westernul’S a 400 
Texas coarse..—23 a—2; |OtterN'thoce.100 01200 
8.A.Cord's W.—28 a—33 “ Western..800 21000 
E. 1. Washed..c@ a—35 |RedFoxNorth.150 a 200 
Smrrna Unw.. a—21 n.Sotn— 20 a— 30 
Smv_na Wash.c30 a—%4 | “* West.com—40 a—@ 
Cai. Sp pans 30 a—85 tes —) a—To 
unw. fine... Mink, North’n 150 a 4W 
Cai. S.C. anw. 7 aX estern. a 300 
ediu arten, North 2 al0@ 
8.C. unw. 9 a—23 (Go suracoa— 43 a— 5) 
mon... “ Tamp.gid® B47 a— 43 
~. aC. caw 8 a-2 Dect, Sisal. . # 2.60 a—-— 
TUDES—biery : Free. Muskrat re H 
K.G.&B. Ayres Skunk... 
Gn. Sit.Co..— ¥a— ‘No 
Drones st eH Nor We 
n ae ad ‘Nor 
Buhia drv....— 13 19 tWolf len 
Savaniila. 





etc.~ bua — iwolf. 
a—2 |Bear.biack.. 00 0% 





Mara.h’ox.ete—14 a—— {Ber r, brown.. 100 a5 
Matamoras.. 23 a-a !LEATHER—DUTY: Sole, 
P. Cabello....— 2\a— 23 115; Upper. 2ua25 # ct.ad. v. 
Vv rug — 22 LtiyD—@ a— 45 
Oak, middie..—41 a—43 
Oak, heavy...—32 a— 8 





. areen.....— 
California drv— 24 an [zlomiock. mie— ; » a—3) 
we em! kK, heavy— 23 4a— 24 
CitySlaughter— 10 a— 10 Heml’ck. dam—17 a—26 


Drugs aud Dyes. 





Alcohol....... 187 a1%9 he ee 

Aloes, @ -— l2ka— 13 Brazil, guid.— 80 a—& 
Aloessoc’ wei'e— 80 a—52 \Ja la +3 Kenemnaidl — 20 a—21 
Alum........— 34a— bi Lac Dye, gold— 15 a—16 


iu 
Antvreg. gid’ — 13 a— 13% Licorice e— 25 a— 87 
iMaGete. Dutch. 


Argolsrefzid—% a—3i 





16 16 
Srimst’ne.roll— 2¥a— 8 jOt! Fergamot 550 abi 
rimek ns. tior— 8xa—— jou Cassia, gid 137 a1 40 





’n.zd—— a— 
‘amph.rc# hinbd.g.—a— {Oil Pepperm't 5530 a 57 
Campnhor. ref.— 29 a—— jos ae 
Cantharides.. 1:0 a -—_ 24a— 34 
Car.Ammonia— 17%a—13 :Opium red d 7% a—— 
amoms.. 170 a 176 Oeat Agi Dedl4ka— — 
Castor Oil..... 100 2110 |Phosphorus.. 106 a 108 
ChamomileFl.— 30 a—33 |Prus. Potash..—33 a—35 
Chlorate Pot- uicksilver... 145 a 150 
ash.gold....—29 a—&l1 | hubarb,Chi-— 3 ald) 
Cochinealised 52 a—65 (Sago, lid, @ 5Ya— 5% 


eof ain iacgid.— — 10%a— 11 
Sal Soda, gold 1% al 
Sarsa’illa, On. ae 


Coch.Mex.zd.— 50 a—53 
Copperas, Am— 1%a— 1X 
GreamT ar, Zd.— Bka— 
Cubebs,E.I..g.— &ka— 9 | in bd gd.. 
Cutch, gold...— 4xa— 24 (Said ia 3 Mex., 
Epsom Salts..— 24a— 2 

Gum ‘Arabia. © a— 65 








Gum Myrrh, IS... 0 24 
cieeadamiecaiane a—37 , Blne.— 10%a 
Gum Myrrh, INDIGO— : FREE. 
PR vcawoos U6 —35 a—4@2 (Bengal, # D.. 110 a 180 
Gum Trag.,st.— 30 a— 45 Madras..... oo. 1% a10 
Manilla...... — iW a— 





Gum Trag..f.g4.60 a—85 8 
Hyd. Pata. Eng [Caraceas gold— 70 2 16 
and Fr. x) aol Guatemala gd— o al 


mBaenta: 


» le. B 
Band, Hoop, and Scro Ir Am’can Ingot— 24%a— 24 
1x@lkc. # DB; Pig $7 ¥ Sheathing,new 
ton; Sheet, 3c. # B. | (suits) # ®...— Sa— 35 
Eng. Rail, # ton, 'Sheathing,oid— 22«a— 2 
a—— '‘Sheath’g, yell—2s a—®% 
a 





LINN - : 
Bars. B 
Pig. American.. - 82 Ob 3100 Plates ‘and Sheets, 15 # 


Bar, Kng., Am adv 

Bar. Sw. ass. g. "13 Oba38 0 Banca, ¢ h. "8D, 

Sheet, Russia, # ee _ ‘31%a— 32 
i a—17 ‘straits, goid..— z7Xa— B 


moe. Single. D. — 27 a— 2% 
& T.,Com., — on — 5X Plates, |. chi.12 UO al2 50 
NAILS.—DUTy: Cut, 14; Plates, 1C.... 950 010.00 
Wrought,24: Horseshoe, SPELTER—~(Z1NN DUTY 
5cents } mh In x0 es Bars, and Pintes 
Cur, tdaatsa #3 $5 a 400 r 100 Ds. 
8da 9d 403. a 425 Plates! ¢ gold. .— — Tka— Ks 
a-—i1 





P nesshi ta. 4 at 4 BS 
Clin 5675 a650 |ZINC—Dcry: In Pigs dare 
SHOT DUTY; 2xe e dD. | $1 as won Sheets 240. 
D'p & Pk (c) + em 
_ EL —a— 9% ‘In Sheets Kieu — 8Xa— 8X 
Beck. comp. (e)_ 
etecseansen ——a— 9X 


Oils, Naval Stores, Ete. 


OIL—DvutTy Palin MOMrai BAY AL STORES— Duty 
2.59, Linseed, Fiagsced,| Sp’ts Turpentine. 3cts.? 
44 to gal. 30'ct.; Sperm! gal.; other kinds 20 # ct. 

Coreign. fisheries) and|_ad val. 
hale or other fs (for- Turpen. Sft.N, 
eign), 20 # cent. ad val. tar hs— 36 ew 
Olive. Bbox .440 ads Vilming- 


os mc. @gal ms 1 aid ROMs cn-2 25. 290 a—— 
m,# D..... — 8 (Tar ¥ bbIN-C. 209 a 20 
Leones. eee. are a2s0 
ST neal — 87 & aaa std 245 a 230 
Linseea, Eng.—— a—— Se a a 
Whale, crude— 58 m4, Se 290 
“ ref. Wint—70 a—75 pi'ts Turpen.— 36 a %&7 
“ref. Sore — — (Pe ETROLEU M—Dery. 


Sperm. cr ude—— 20155 Cru So, Bas Ref. 40 cts. 
*W.L.bi’ch 175 a 180 jCrude, 40 to 4 





Red. Western erav., ded -— a—— 
distilled. wi% a—-— !Bulk.......... — 6 a—-— 
Lard Ou.P. “mba a—91 MRetined, 8.W 
Kerosene ils a— (sh’pg 01 nae 12a 12K 
OIL-CAKE— DUTY: Free. |Refined, P.¥ 
in ob. cakes, (job’g toia) — a-— 
¥ ton........ 3600 24500 |Naptha. re 
(65-73 grav)..— TKa— T% 
Sandrics. 
FEATHERS—0Doctry: Free. American new, 


Prime West’n— 0 a a— ta i 
Tennessee.. 
FLAX—DutY: “2000 | # 


ton. i 
No'th Riv.eD—15 a—18_ |C 2% a35 
“Manilla $23). Juve Vf fe CUNDOWDEER-pury 4 

nilla ute {_¢l an ct. adv. 
talian $25; x © and Sisal B 


low to fase. 19 am” 








7 toot ng, # 2 
0 
Rus.act. #t’o g.220 00a 230 00 shi ping... 

. gold.. a— +a 6 
—— a “ SEEDS “Dorr: io 
DIB... ..cccee b a 3 C 
Itte. gold a — 3 Te baste, of 56 tbs. 
Amer. und'd.. and Grass Seed w.¥? ct. 

10. dressed.. 20 00a, ad “4 ut 


ri ‘Clover, new?® 10 a— 10% 
N.R, shipe100ns : >. H 10 Timothy, bu 29) at 
Retau Lots . 165: Flax.Am.rough2 Xa 
HOPS—DUTY: Seow. ? » 

American ne 
good to choice. -% 030 | 


H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


| COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Madson Streets 
New York. 


Our sales of Butter and other Produce are 
direct vd Retail Grocers (not to Jobbers o 





© Shi ate 
We refore possess unusual facilities "tor getting 
the fall Tharket value for all goods consigned °s 
Commission on Butter, Eggs, Poultry, etc., is 5 "per 
cent: Flour, Grain, etc., d per cent. 
Marking-plates furnished on application. 


Cc. E. COODRICH, 
9{ Murray street, WN. Y., 


Commission Merchant in Flour. Grain, 
Beans. Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Dried 
Fruits, _— all kinds of Coun- 





>rodnce. 
Leben om attention given to all spasigumente and tn- 
formation and prices by letter. Stencil Plates fur- 


my on application. 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers 
Send for New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 

(P.-0.Bex 5643.) $1 and 53 VESEY ST, New York 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 





Hotmay week, as the first week ‘of July 
is always corsidered, causes a suspension 
of transactions in almost all departments of 
business; for, in addition to the interrup- 
tion of an entire day devoted to fire- 
crackers, it is the half yearly period for 
“taking stock,” when jobbing merchants 
are naturally indisposed to any increase of 
their goods in store. But the past week has 
been one of unusual activity in the dry 
goods trade for several reasons, anda more 
active package demand for both domestic 
cottons and woolens bas been noticed than 
for many years at the corresponding sea- 
gon. Western buyers, as well as our own 
jobbers and the leading clothing manu- 
facturers, have bought largely of woolens; 
but there has been no development of a 
speculative movement, the business being of 
a regular trade tendency growing out of the 
current demand. There is a conviction, 
however, among all classes that the scttle- 
ment of the currency question and the very 
promising crop reports from all sections of 
the country will lead toa fall trade of un- 
usual activity, for which it is necessary to 
make timely preparations. Some interest 
has been created in the contracts awarded 
by the Indian Bureau for supplies during 
the year; but the contract prices do not ap- 
pear to have had any marked effect upon 
the market. 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtines have 
been in better demand; and, although a few 
makes have been closed out at a slight re- 
duction of rates, the balance of the changes 
is rather in favor of better prices and the 
market has a decided upward tendency. 
Atlantic brown goods have been generally 
advanced a fraction. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
fair demand, and, notwithstanding the clos- 
ing ont of some makes at a fractional con- 
cession, the market is firm, with a prospect 
of an advance. 

Prints are quiet, but they can hardly be 
quoted as ‘‘ neglected.” White ground ef- 
fects ure still in gool demand for the sea- 
gon and the new bordered styles are selling 
freely; but there is nothing doing just now 
in dark prints and no movement is antici- 
pated before the middle of the month. 
There is still some hesit»tion about the fall 
styles and the opening prices are mnain- 
tained; but it is calculated that dark madder 
prints will be put upon the market at about 
10 cents, 

Brown Grills rre verv quiet at unchanged 
prices, nnd the demand either for export or 
the home trade is extremely light. 

Cambrics and silesias are in small demand 
and prices are not firm, but they have 
uncergone no material change. 

Corset jeans are selling in small lots from 
first hands at steady prices. 

Woolen goods have been in better de- 
mand, with incrensed sales and firmer 
prices, with a gratifying prospect of a better 
business in all kinds of fabrics for men's 
wear, 

Flannels are coming into better demand; 
but prices are yet unsettled and the de- 
mand is chiefly from the jobbers from tbe Far 
West, which now means the Pacific slope. 
It is supposed that prices will range below, 
rather than above the rates of last year. 

There is a moderate Western demand for 
blankets, and the sates of woolen fabrics 
and worsted dress goods have been large 
for the season, with well-sastained prices. 
Faney crssimeres and overcoatings have 
been frecly taken by the clothiers, as well 
as by the heavy jobbers from the West; but 
an unsparing discrimination is exercised by 
merchants in favor of the better class of 
goods of all makes. The demand for Ken- 
tucky jeans and satinets, which were ex- 
tremely dull until within a few days, has 
considerably improved and there is more 
inquiry for repellants. 

Foreign dry goods are, as usual at this 
season, extremely dull, and all but a few 
stvles of summer fabrics, adapted to the 
near by and city trade, are neglected, with 
the exception of the woolen and worsted 
fabrics required by the clothiers. Fancy 
cassimeres have been taken toa considerable 
extent for medium and fine qualities by the 
clothiers as wel] as by the cloth jobbers, 





Overcoatings and worsted coatings are in 
rather bett:r demand and the Western pur- 
chasers have taken hold of chinchillas with 
some spirit. 

The failure of a firm heavily engaged in 
the importation of ribbons and millinery 
articles is the only incident of the week 
connected with foreign goods of any special 
importance, The amount of goods entered 
at this port the last week is about $500,000 
in excess of the amount entered in the cor- 
responding week last year, while the 
amount put upon the market Is only $1,000 
in excess of the same week last year, and 
in both instances about 50 per cent. greater 
than in 1872. The prospects for a good 
fall trade are very encouraging for the im- 
porters, 

The following shows the imports of for- 
eign dry goods at the port of New York for 
the week ending July 2d and since the be- 
ginning of the year: 


For the Week. 1872, 1873. 1874. 
Entered at the port.....$1,519,228 $859,925 $1,173,442 
Thrown on market...... 1,018,635 866,182 091,139 

Since Jan. 1. 

Entered at the port. ,,.$75,219,503 $63,474,581 $56,020," 
Thrown on market... ... 71,591,099 65,441,084 58,232,341 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATKs. 


MONDAY EVENING, July 6, 1874. 
PRINTS. 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
New York Mills. .4-4....18 |Utica.. 7-8... .16 
Wamsutta....... 4-4....18 page: 4+4....17 

iy . 5-4... ° 5-4....25 
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A. T.Srewarr & Co. 


will continue their 


LARGE SALE OF 


Summer Coods. 


Their stock will be regularly supplied with addi- 
tions of Choice Fresh Goods, at the same low 
prices hitherto announced. 

The following special bargains will be opened: 
50 Cases 


Standard Prints 








at Sec, per yard, good value for 12\e. 


500 Pieces Wide 


Seersuckers 


at 12 1-2c. per yard, well worth 200. 





32-inch Printed 


Shirting Cambrics, 


French Finish, at 15c. per yard, worth 25e. 
And they have just received 
2 Cases Plain and Jet Beaded 
Yak and Real Gulpure 


Sacques, Sleeveless Jackets, etc., 


very choice and stylish. The latest Parisian Novel. 


ties. Chantilly and Guipure Pointes, Point 


Gaze and Applique, Spanish and Guipure Lace 
Scarfs, etc. 


One Case 


Ladies’ Silk Ties, 


New Styles and Colors. 





A Large Stock of 


Ladies’ Lawn Dresses, 


Flounced, Tacked, etc.. from $2.50 each up- 
ward. 


A Choice Assortment of 


lawn Dresses and Polonaises, 


Plain and Braided. 


Ladies’ Hats, 


Stylishly Trimmed, from $2.50 each upward. 


Dressmaking, 


under superior management, executed equal in style 
and finish to the very best Parisian makes. 





Mourning Orders 


executed in from Twelve to Twenty-four Hours’ 
Notice. Prices very reasonable. Promises faithfully 
kept. 
Orders will receive prompt and careful attention. 
Samples forwarded on application. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 











JW, Johnston, 
RAND STP low-Xio 


Also Tlostery and Men's Furnishing Gonds. Six 
superior Dress “hirts made to measure of Wameutta 
a Muslin, for $13.50 and upward, according & the 
nen. 
W~ Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $17.00 
Six good “ = Harris Ke se =U 
‘To gentiemen residing out<ide of New York a g-0d 
fit will he guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
nremen'ts in inches: size of collar worn: measure 
from centecrof sou!der along »rm to knuckle of «mall 
finger; around cheat, wrist, and wrist atute number 
of prvits; if for studs, spirrls,or buttons: style of enff, 
Cader Shirte and Drawers of all the popular makes, 


THE REASON WHY. 


Almost every hour in the day we are asked by dress- 
makers and others in the trade how we can affurd to 
sell our 


LINEN, POPLIN, AND SILK SUITS 


ata less price than they can purchase the bare ma- 
terial 

The facts ara that we hanght the goods at the early 
peremptory auction s#ies, when other importing ree 
tailers could not avail themselves of the sacrifice, 
being already stocked. We sell the sume quantity 
and 

WE PAY ONE-QUARTER THE RENT 


of other stores of the same size. 
To any thinking person the latter is a sufficient 
reason; but, after actual comparison, 


WE WILL PRESENT A SUIT 
toany responsible lady who will not acknowledge that 
WE UNDERSELL ANY HOUSE LN THIS CITY 


AT LEAST TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


BRADBURY BROS., 


Nos. 312 and 314 Bowery, 


One door below Bleecker st. 


BLOOM’S, 
838 Bowery, bet. Bond & Gt. Jones St., 


where always can be found the most desirable arti- 
cles necessary to 
Ladies’ Misses’ and Infants’ Out- 
fits, 
in all details 
Only first-class goods always, at lowest possible mar 
ket value. 
Largest and best assorted Stock of 
Fashionable Dress Trimmings. 
All kinds of 
Real and Imitation LACES, 
of our Own Importation, retailing at wholesale prices, 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, REAL FRENCH FLOW- 
ERS, AND MILLINERY GOODS, 
at our well-known popular low prices. 
Lace Sacques, Lace Shawls, Fi- 
chus, and Spanish Scarfs, 
without e ption the ch it in the city. 
Price-List and Samples sent free of charge. 


























BROOKS BROTHERS 


CLOTHIERS, 


bave removed from Union Square to the NEW 
BUILDING IN 


BROADWAY, COR. OF BOND ST., 


and invite attention totheir new and carefully se- 
S00DS FOR GENTLEMEN'S 





lected assortmex. 
WEAR. 


R. H. MACY & C0,’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
IT WILL pay you well togo THERE EVERY DAY 
Orders from the watering placesand any part of the 
country FILLED PROMPTLY. 
MYTH STKEET AND 6fU AVENUE, New York 
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SPECIAL SALE OF EMBROIDERIES: 


DURING the WEFK we will offer, at GREATLY REDCCED 
PRICES, our LARGE and MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT o 
ELEGANT EMBROLDERIES. as we desire to close out eur entire 


atock before JULY 1. 


MILLER & GRANT. 879 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Cie. 
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Financial. 
THE JULY DEBT STATEMENT. 


Tue following is the recapitulation of the 
public debt statement for the 1st of July: 








00 
750 00 
BROT OGE. «0p ccccscopececesescescocece 88,463,440 86 
Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 
Certificates of indebtedness at 4 per 
Rs iD in a sich Kevin age one . _, $878,000 00 
Navy Pension Fund at 3 per cent.....,.. 14,000,000 00 
seceee $14,678,000 00 
_aaaen. seinsien as pnnenersavansannes $ oe 140 OD 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity . 
Principal............cce0 cscseeescoee)s 1 93,216,590 28 
interest Cee REE See i ee DS er Tt 
Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Ola demand and legal-tender notes, ... $382,076,732 50 
Certificates OF Gs, J. do on nce 4.004 58,700.00 
Fractional Currency.... ...0060.. -ee0e. 45,881), 
Goin certificates .... Jc.cocss sescesecess 22,825,100 00 
NN che oe conse cisopinberenbe $509,543,178 17 
Unclaimed PPOU ie. cc-sccosnsees 29,834 84 
Total Debt. 
NE or accuse sdaip ereepane=t $2,251,690,468 43 
8 GEA BE REA E IG B EL ED 5 oe PRN 38,939,087 47 
OME Feiss hi cickcées ieeve ete $2,290,629,555 90 
Cash in the Treasury. 
lite ncmriomatntdegnts regen’: |. $14,205,904 12 
Ral ES ORO RIES 14,576,010 62 
Bpecial deposits held rere redemption of 
cert s of deposit, as provide 
tne nssssatencate-ocrecesesssve, ee 
TIOAR,. .cccccccnccccncsoccceccoscccnse+s> $147,541,314 74 
Debt Less Cash in the Treasury. 
EE co conacn>eensanespapsacnnousnonee $2,143,088,241 16 
SUMO 2, WTE,.....00. dvecrseveseraedsobmopens 2,145,268,438 10 
Decrease of debt during past 
month..... €aeti''s ip" anne" 86 $2,190,196 94 
gor dtcrd wert 


Bonds Issued to Pacific Rail Companies, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 
Principal outstandirg.............-...0.. $54,623,512 00 


Interest accrued and not yet paid....... 1,938,705 36 
Interest paid by the United States... 22,386,691 62 
Interest repaid by transportation of 
Balance Of interest’ pald by th United —* 
e Un 
feel: peal ese) gare toe gr ate 17,134,655 24 


This shows a decrease in the public debt 
during the month of June to the amount 
of $2,180,196.94 and a total decrease of 
$4,730,472.41 during the last fiscal year. 
Such a reduction is a large falling off from 
the previous rate of decrease. The cur- 
rency balance in the Treasury has risen 
from $3,727,754 on the first of last March 
to $14,576,010.62 onthe 1st of July. The 
coin in the Treasury, less the amount held 
for coin certificates, was $51,870,204. This 
will be reduced considerably by the 
payment of the July interest. 





A MISTAKEN INTERPRETATION. 


Tue Financier, in a recent number, thus 
comments upon that section of the cur- 
rency bill passed by Congress which fixes 
the volume of legal-tender notes at $382,- 
000,000 : 

“As to the fixing of the legal-tenders at 
$382,000,000, most of our contemporaries 
fall into the important error of assuming 
that this ‘makes permanent the late increase 
of $26,000.000,’ and defines the aggregate at 
$382,090,000, neither to be increased nor 
diminished without further levislation. 
The vetoed bill provided that ‘the mazi- 
mum amount of United States notes is bere- 
by fixed at $400.000,000. thus allowing the 
issue of the other $18,000,000; all the other 
bills passed by either branch provided that 
the ayerecate ‘shall not exceed’ $382,000, - 
000; this bill adopts the same phraseology 
and enacts that. the legal-tenders ‘shall not 
exceed’ $8°2,000,000. The maximum is 
‘fixed’—until inflation shal] hereafter get 
the ascendant more fully than at present— 
but the minimum fs ot: there is, there- 
fore, nothing to pre ,ve withdrawal of 
the illeval $26,000,000. ut, as the law also 
provides that no part shai: be treated as a 
‘reserve,’ the Trensury is taken out of the 
money market at last, and. this is a gain 
which can hardly be overestimated” 

The language of the section is as follows: 

“That the amount of United States 
notes outstanding and to be issued as a 
part of the circulating medinm shall not 
exceed the sum of $882.000,000. which said 
sum shall appear in each monthly state- 
ment of the public debt, and no part thereof 
shall be held or used as a reserve.” 

The Financier, as above quoted, thinks 
that this fixes the maximum, but not the 
minimum of Iegal-tenders, and, hence, 
that there is “ nothing to prevent the witb- 
drawal of the illegal $26,000,000.” As to 
the maximum the Financier is right, but as 
to the minimum wrong. These elements 
are palpably in the language of the law: 
1. That the legal-tenders outstanding and 
to be issued shall be ‘‘ a part of the circulat- 
ing medium.” 2. That the sum thereof 
shall not exceed $382,000,000. 3. That 
this ‘‘ said sum shall appear in each month- 
ly statement of the public debt.” 4 That 
no part of this sum “shall be held or used 
as a reserve.” Now, we should like to 
know how the $26,000,000 issued by Mr. 
Richardson can be withdrawn without com- 
ing into conflict with one or more of these 
elements. If the notes were withdrawn 
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and destroyed, they could not appear as a ' 


part of the $882,000,000 which the law 
expressly says “shall appear in each 
monthly statement of the public debt.” If 
they were withdrawn and held as a “re- 
serve,” according to the previous theory of 
the Treasury Department, then this would 
contradict the language, which says that no 
part of the $382,000,000 ‘‘shall be held or 
used asa reserve.” The Secretary of the 
Treasury cannot withdraw the notes from 
circulation without doing something with 
them; and there is nothing that he can do 
with them wien thus withdrawn without 
acting contrary to the law. 

The working balance of notes which the 
Secretary may have on hand at any time is 
not a withdrawal of these notes, any more 
than if they werein the bands of the peo- 
ple or in the possession of the banks. The 
notes are not withdrawn when they go into 
the Treasury, any more than they are when 
they come out again. In both cases they 
remain as @ part of the circulating medi- 
um; and io no event can any part of them 
assume the character of a ‘‘ reserve,” in 
distinction from the general mass of such 
notes, Hence, the maximum and the min- 
imum are clearly fixed until Congress shall 
change one or the other or both. The 
maximum is the minimum and the min- 
imum the maximum. 





RAILROAD FIGURES. 


Vrs present to our readers the following 
tabulation of figures, showing the relation 
ofthe funded and floating debt of railroads 
in the different states to the cost of thesame 
and to the capital stock : 


Funded and Oost of Ratl- 
Floa road Equip- 
































































































































































Main 8 275,225 
New Hampshire. «. 2,828,975 13,954,467 
Vermont. ...... «+ 13,424,146 22,867,976 
Massachusetts ... ° y 107,684,773 
Rhode Island, . e+ 1,327,6 8,807,020 
Connecticut.. + +_14,067,06 40,725,851 
New York.... + 109,770,237 806,163,325 
New Je’ - «+ 51,387,501 108,338,470 
Pennsylvania.. . «172,856,525 349,841,142 
laware....... +» 1,270,000 820,184 
Maryland.. + « 22,628,337 56,745,398 
Ohio....... + 161,389,132 943,863 
Michigan. -- 50,518,129 84,895,645 
Indiana +. 97,767,470 185,009,225 
Hlinois. - 107,025,664 239,303,781 
Wisconsin -- 85,450,000 68,818,392 
Minnesota..,. eS ana - aS 
IOWB....... « 49,874, 
NSAas.... 70,819,996 113,849,043 
ebraska.. 8,895,909 20,335,986 
WIRES ih ioadncindaceccsesédoés 55,333,800 128,262,104 
a rr 45,446,582 70,503,562 
North Carolina -» 10,173,337 27,758,506 
South Carolina .. 13,018,677 24,130,054 
id ++ 7,657,986 28,803,051 
Alabama.......... .. 37.464,806 59,313,04 
Mississippi.. .. 25,671,248 958,35! 
i ‘ «+ 20,082,79% B1 557, 12% 
Texas.... «- 14,594,54 4,650,011 
entucky o 2igk 37 408,856 
T . 30,635,15' 79, 7% 
Arkansas. .. . 4,181,408 7,001,009: 
Wiorida.............. . . 219,627 214,30 
Colorado Territory 6,089,500 14,818,6 
| yt RR Re prhe y 6,416,000 18,227,% 
Actual Stock 
Interest, be- 
ing the x 
Nominal ference 0, 
a wstin Evcess Watered 
Stock. of Debt. Stoc 
OO $14,669,725 $12,719, $1,949,818 
New Hampshire. 11,835,644 11,125,492 710,162 
ermont......... 8,765,800 9,445,880 - 
Massachusetts... 61,869,975 280,84. _ 
Rhode Island.... 2,825,317 2,479,408 
Connec' 81,545,387 658,788 4,887,5: 
Y 433,2° 196.393,088 54,040.81 
New Jersey 0,573,US Out 20,572,129 
Pennsylvania.. 924 , 72% 176,984,61 84,940,11 
Delaware 390 1,550.1 73,20 
Maryland ........ 4,28.,085 34,017,061 — 
oh 178,212,670 143,554,731 84,€57,93' 
Michigan. 800,488 30,377,416 7,513,072 
Indiana. 89,355,120 87,241,755 2,111,255 
Iilinois....... 140.9; 252 132,278,117 8,709,135 
Wisconsin B47 514 28,368,392 202 
Minnesota... 5,900 9,951,330 570 
owa 116,831,150 47,394,783 — 
eae a 
ebraska. ’ 5 row 
Missouri.. 540,272 T2,928.304 8,611,968 
Virginia (874,847 25,057,010 1,817,837 
North Carolina 650,781 17,585,169 
h 950,589 4,116,377 8,834,212 
ria. 981,340 21,145,065 275 
Alabama. 1691, 644 21,848,241 203 
Mississipp 2,091 1,287,114 9, 
Louisi 4 11,514,339 - 
7 71,468 55,465 4,016,003 
02 16,269,871 12,739,915 
q 12,763 1,844,642 5,368,121 
y. 00. 2,819,687 1,180,313 
ra = teri , 000 5,227 444,673 
Solorado ‘erri- 
OMOTy....-..-- 8,774,300 8,744,100 
Californie... 9,340,800 GS11982 2,528,818 


This table is based upon a total mfleace of 
57,323 miles of road, as appearing from the 
returns of 1872; and, in classifying roads 
under state heads, it assions each road to 
that state in which the larger portion of 
the line runs. In the absence of official 
data, some of the figures in a few cases are 
estimated and no account is made of the 
main trunk Pacific roads. It is for these 
reasons only approximately accurate. 

The third column in the second table 
gives the amount of stock shares created 
by the “ watering” process in the different 
states, which in the aggregate is more than 
two hundred millions of dollars) New 
York State figures first.on the list, then 
comes Pennsylvania, then Obio, and then 
New Jersey—four states in which railroad 
companies have added $143,210,994 to their 
share capital by the watering manipulation. 
This is a swimming business for the stock- 
bolders, who profit thereby; but if the peo- 
ple are to be taxed in passenger and freight 
charges to pay a dividend to these stock- 
holders on this purely fictitious stock cuapi- 
tal, then it is a fraud upon the general pub- 
lic. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THERE has been a rather more active de- 
mand for money during the past week, and 
the rates on call loans have ranged from 8 
to 4 per cent. ; but toward the close of the 
week the supply was so liberal that 8 per 
cent. may be quoted as the highest rate. 
The estimated effect of the new currency 
law is still very differently calculated by in- 
telligent bankers, who ought to be able to 
agree in their opinions. But it is amusing 
to see what widely different conclusions 
even professional writers on financial topics 
arrive at. While one of our city money 
writers estimates the inflating effect of the 
measure at $60,000,000, another is con- 
vinced—or, at least, pretends to be—that it 
will lead to contraction to the extent of 
$117,000,000. But the effect of the bill 
must inevitably be in tbe direction of an 
increase of the currency, although it would 
be impossible to calculate to what extent, 
because it cannot be known jow much 
bank currency will be retired voluntarily. 
There cannot be much question that the 
banks which may now surrender their cur- 
rency will be applying for all they are en 
titled to whenever the revival of trade 
makes the demand for money so lively that 
the rate of interest on call loans advances 
to 6 or 7 per cent., and this will be the case 
in the fall. There has been some shifling 
of loans in consequence of the payment of 
the July dividends, which are estimated in 
the aggregate between the 1st and the 20th 
of July at $55,000,000. The payments 
from the Treasury have had the effect of 
depressing the price of gold, which has 
been down as low as 1103. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury sells but $5,000,000 
this month, the first million hav- 
ing been sold on Thursday, at 110.51 to 
110.63. The tendency of the gold market 
is downward, and the very favorable re- 
ports of the crops from every part of the 
country favors still lower prices. The 
speculations on the Stock Exchange have 
been interrupted to a considerable extent 
by the hot weather and the preparations 
for the Fourth of July, the national holiday 
rendering the whole week in which it 
occurs a time of general disturbance. But 
the vast amounts which are paid out in 
dividends during the first fortnight in July 
requires that our capitalists shall remain 
here to make reinvestments, and sound in- 
vestment stocks have, therefore, been very 
firm, and tending higher, while the specu- 
lative stocks have undergone great fluc- 
tuations during the week. The chief inter- 
est has centered in Erie, Lake Shore, Western 
Union, Union Pacific, Toledo and Wabash» 
Chicago, Milwaukie and St. Paul, and North- 
western Common. These stocks have 
been very actively dealt in and the fluctu- 
ations have been from two to four per cent. 
Western Union has sold as high as 76 ex- 
dividend, and it bas not dropped below 
73%, The medium price has been 75, and it 
is expected to gradually advance rrom that 
point until it reaches par, for it will be a 
reguiar dividend-paying security. The 
next quarterly dividend is expected to be 
2 percent., and after that there is not 
much doubt that it will be fixed at 2} 
quarterly. 

The anxiety about the action of the 
Treasury Department, which has been a 
constant source of disturbance in Wall 
Street, has been in a great degree removed 
by tbe Currency Bill, which fixes the 
amount of legal-tenders at $382,000,000; 
and now Secretary Bristow bas given great 
satisfaction to the dealers in Government 
securities, as well as to all investors in our 
national bonds, by the issue of a circular to 
most of the banking bouses, and particu- 
larly to those having foreign connections, 
inviting subscriptions or bids for five per 
cent. bonds. As Secretary Bristow has 
shown so fair a disposition in this matter 
and hns declined all offers for negotiating 
the bonds until he shall have received all 
the other bids, this is so obviously a proper 
thing to do that it will beget at once a feel- 
ing of confidence in bis fairness and good 
sense, while the syndicate business pro- 
duced just the opposite effects. With the 
bank rate of interest in London ruling at 
24 per cent. and in Wall Street at 8 to 4 
per cent. on call, there ought not to be any 
difficulty in placing United States 5 per 
cent. bonds at a premium. 

The abundance of money offering on call 
at low tates of interest is apt to mislead 
people not familiar with Wall Street, of 
which we have bad some amusing proofs in 
letters received from the West. Although 
money can be borrowed at 8 per cent. 
on the very best securities, it is only from 
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day to day, and paper which is not known 
to be beyond all suspicion cannot even 
now be discounted much below 12 per 
cent. We know a certain bank which uses 
ell its funds in buying paper at usurious 
rates, and which has met with no losses 
from this cause during the past year, which 
even now takes nothing under 12 per cent., 
and in most cases is able to get good paper 
at 15 per cent. During the hight of the 
panic last fall the same bank bought a 
large amount of paper at 2 per cent. a 
month, every dollar of which was paid at 
maturity. 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 
Yy™ 2. KERFOOT & Co, 


85 Washington street. 
Money loaned and property generally managed. 








10 PER CENT. BONDS of Towns, Counties, 
and Schoo! Districts at low prices. 
OS. P. ELLIS & CO. Bankers, 14 Pine st. 


TH 
200 per cent. is the rate money invested in 





Puts” and “ Calls” has paid the last month, 
Small or_large sums can still be invested 
safely. Particulars of 

TUMBRIDGE & CO 


Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall St., N. ¥. 





C. L. KEIM & CO., Falls City, Neb. 
Manhattan Savings Institution, 
644 and 646 Broadway, cor. Bleecker Street, 


New YORK, June 25th, 1874. 


47th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
47th Semi-Annual Dividend, at the rate of Six per 
nt. per Annum, on all sums remaining on deposit 
during the three or six months ending July Ist, 1874, 
payable on and after the third Monday of og 
ll dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same as a deposit. 





BE. J. BROWN, President. 
Cc. F. ALVORD. Sorretary. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 


GEO. OPDYKE & 60., 


BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 

DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
CENT. ON DAILY BALANCES, CREDITED 
MONTHLY. 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 39% and 88 CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3,and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 


Assets over Ten Million Dollars 


surplus—Seven dundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 
SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED. 


Money deposited on or before July 10th bear 
interest from July Ist. id 7 


Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N. J. LAINES, Pres’t 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 


MK. JESUP, PATON & GO, 


BANKERS, 
Union Building, No. 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


The accounts and agency of Banks, Bankers, Co 
gmat and private firms will receive careful atten- 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN &Co. 


BA N KERS, ‘i 
Corner Pine and Nassau Sts., New York, 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES and TRAVELING CREDITS, 
available in all the principal cities of the world, 
TRANSFERS OF M NEY by TELEGRAPH to 
OPE and the PACIFIC COAST 


Accounts of Country Banks and Bankers r 
on favorable terms. . ers received 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London & Paris; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
atall points at homeandabroad. 
Investment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


While bonds and stocks are the footballs of brokers 
the solid Dlinois and Missouri TEN PER CENTS (sew:- 
annually at the American Exchange National Bank, 
New York) and our choice Kansas TWELVE PKIi 
CENTS have never faiied. Nothing but an earthquake 
can impair their absolute security ; and as to a. 




















f) use always at maturity. 
ve loaned millions, and not a dollar has ever beeu 
lost, For details address ACTUARY o0/ the Central 
lllinois Loan Agency, Jacksonville, 11] P.-O box 657. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


{20 Broadway, corner Cedar St. 


Capital...................8400,000 00 
Surplus........ cccceee.-- 685,337 6O 


Assets, Dan.1, 1874..¢1,085,337 60 
B. S. WALCOTT, President 


HedREV GS LANE Seren 
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Financial, 


THE REDEMPTION FUND. 


Tue third section of the Currency Bill 
passed by Congress and approved by the 





President provides that each national bank- 


sball at all times keep a deposit with the 
Treasury of the United States, in lawful 
money, equal to five per cent. of its circu” 
lation; that this deposit, being counted a® 
a part of its lawful reserve, shall be held 
by the Treasurer as a fund with which to 
redeem the notes of the bank whenever 
presented to the Treasurer in sums of $1,000 
or any multiple thereof ; that the notes so 
redeemed shall be charged to the bank, 
that a notice of such redemption shall be 
sent to the bank on the first day of each 
month or oftener, in the discretion of the 
Treasurer; that the bank shall at once re- 
imburse the Treasury for the amount of 
such redemption, and that thereupon the 
redeemed notes shall be forwarded to the 
bank by which they were issued; that the 
Treasury shall be reimbursed by the bank 
for the transportation and cost of assorting 
such notes; and that hereafter bank-note 
redemption shall take place either over the 
counter of each bank or at the Treas 
ury of the United States, thus abolishing 
the system of redemption agencies alto- 
gether. 

This section embodies the principles set 
forth in the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
sections of the bill introduced into the 
House by Mr. Merriam, of this state, on 
the 4th of last December. Estimating the 
bank circulation at $854,000,000, the 
amount of the fund thus provided for will 
be $17,500,000. Its insignificance, as com- 
pared with the whole volume of bank-notes, 
shows that not much real redemption is 
expected from this ‘Treasury system. 
Theoretically the fund stands guard for 
$354,000,000 of notes to be redeemed at the 
option of the holders, and this surely is 
not sufficient to meet a large redemption 
demand. Wedo not believe that the law 
will amount to much. Comparatively but 
few notes will be presented for Treasury 
redemption and sent home to the issuing 
banks. The law plainly contemplates that 


Washington sball be the redemption 
center and the only one for the 
whole United States. Washington is 


by no means the center to which 
bank-notes naturally flow; and it is not 
probable that to any large extent the 
banks, scattered as they are all over the 
country, will gather up the notes of other 
banks and send them to Washington for 
redemption. Their distance from the cen- 
ter will be an objection; the risk of trans- 
portation will be another; and then they 
will have but little if any motive for so 
doing. So far as the system works at all, it 
will be for the most part confined to the 
yarge centers of trade. It is as yet an un- 
tried experiment, making it necessary for 
the Treasury to open redemption accounts 
with nearly two thousand national banks ; 
and as to the results, we have no idea that 
it will secure anything like an efficient sys- 
tem of bank-note redemption. 

The redemption, such as it is, will 
be simply that of a bank-note by a 
legal-tender note. The former, for 
nearly all purposes, is just as good as 
the latter. Its semi-legal-tender character 
makes it receivable for alldebts due to the 
United States except duties on imports, and 
for all debts owed by the United States ex- 
cept interest on the public debt and in re- 
demption of the national currency. As to 
the guaranty, it is even better than the legal- 
tender note, since, in addition to being en- 
dorsed by the Government, it has the assets 
of the issuing bank behind it. The one isa 
note guaranteed by the Government and 
pledging all the assets of the bank for its 
payment, and the other is simply a note of 
the Government, while both are legal-tend- 
ers within certain limitations. Commer- 
cially considered, there is very little differ- 
ence between them; and but for the differ- 
ence in the extent of their legal-tender 
property they would be equally valuable 
for all purposes. Not one man in fifty has 
occasion to make any distinction between 
the two classes of notes; and even he does 
not make it in one transaction in fifty. So 
far as the Government redeems one note 
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with the other, it will simply pay out its 
own note for a bank-note which it has 
guaranteed. 

Anybody who expects much from such a 
system of redemption will be disappointed 
in the result, The difference between the 
two sets of notes isso slight and for nearly 
all transactions so wholly unimportant 
that the great body of the people bave no 
motive for resorting to the system. They 
are just as well off with bank-notes as they 
are with notes of the United States. This 
is the great reason why redemption by re 
demption agencies and over the counters of 
the banks has proved for the most part a 
failure. We have had no redemption ex- 
cept in name; and it is doubtful whether 
we can have any with two paper currencies 
of about equal volume and equal value and 
with neither convertible into gold. Re- 
demption by the Treasury does not mend 
the matter or remove the difficulty. It does 
not enable the people to control the circu- 
lation at all, since, if it takes in one kind of 
notes, it does so by putting out an equal 
quantity of another kind. Itis paper to 
begin with, and paper to end with, and 
nothing but paper. It is so different from 
areal redemption by coin that it hardly 
deserves the name. The agency by which 
the work is done does not at all change the 
character of the redemption. It is simply 
paper redemption of paper, the two kinds 
differing so slightly that but little is gained 
by the process. 

Banking, moreover, is a business one 
part of which consists in the redemption by 
each bank of its own notes; and under the 
operations of this law the Government un- 
dertakes to perform a portion of the bank- 
ing business. It constitutes itself into a re- 
deeming agency. It adds this function to the 
otber duties of the Treasury Department. 
On this point we heartily agree with the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Buell, the president 
of the Importers’ and Traders’ Bank of this 
city, who said to the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency that ‘‘ the sooner the 
Government goes out of the banking business 
the better for all concerned.” It is not fit to 
be a banker or to do the work of a banker. 
Governments ‘are not organized for any 
such purpose. It is quite enough that they 
prescribe certain general rules for the reg- 
ulation of the business and the safety of the 
people. Having done this, they have done 
all that they can wisely do. The rest 
should be left to the banks themselves. 
The redemption business belongs to them 
simply as a process of paying their debts, 
and the Government should not attempt to 
do the work for them. Mr. Bagehot opens 
the fourth chapter of his‘ Lombard Street” 
with the following short but sensible para. 
graph: 

‘*Nothing can be truer in theory than 
the economical principle that banking is a 
trade and only a trade; and nothing can be 
more surely established by a large experi- 
ence than that a government which. inter- 
feres w'th any trade injures that trade. The 
best thing undeniably that a government can 
do with the money market is to let it take 
care of itself.” 

We have no doubt that the people of this 
country will at last come to this conclusion. 
Our currency system at prwent is manipu- 
lated altogether too much at Washington. 
The redemption system planned by Con- 
gress simply adds to the amount of this 
governmental agency, without gaining, so 
far as we Can see, any practical end. 








CONTRACTS BY BUSINESS CIRCU- 
LARS. 


JupGcE TREAT, of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of the Eastern District of Mis- 
souri, in the case of Hall vs. Hall, Kim- 
barke & Co., construes a business circular 
sent out by a merchant or manufacturer, 
advertising goods for sale and stating the 
prices thereof, as being an offer to sell the 
goods at the prices named, and, hence, that 
an order for the goods thus advertised at 
the prices specified at once completes a 
contract between the party issuing the cir- 
cular and the party sending the order. For 
any failure of the first party to fill the 
order and remit the goods, provided the 
order be for a reasonable amount, he is 
liable to the second party for a breach of 
contract. The measure of damages will 
be any difference in the market price of the 
goods atthe time of the order and their 








price ‘‘at the time of the final refusal to 
deliver or within a reasonable time there- 
after.” 

We have stated the law as it fell from the 
lips of Judge Treat, without giving the 
details of the case which called forth the 
utterance. This may be good law. A judge 
of the United States Court ought to know 
whether it is or not. Be this as it may, it 
is certainly bad common sense. Merchants 
and business men are in the constant habit 
of issuing circulars and advertising in the 
newspapers stating to the public their 
wares for sale and often giving their price 
quotations. They have never supposed 
that such circulars and advertisements were 
offers to sell to all parties who should re- 
spond by sending orders, in any sense that 
Interferes with their legal discretion to ac- 
cept or decline the orders, as they may think 
best. We are aware of no mercantile custom 
or practice which authorizes Judge Treat’s 
construction of a business circular. It is 
simply an advertisement, a call for atten- 
tion, a notification to the public that the 
party issuing it is doing business in a 
certain place and in a certain line and 
would be glad to find customers; and, untess 
it be followed by some act of the issuing 
party involving the elements of a negotia- 
tion and the consummation of a contract, 
it does notin any sense bind the party to 
fill any orders or sell his goods to anybody. 
This is the business and common sense 
view of the case, and it is the view which 
ought to be taken by those who expound 
the law. 

If Judge Treat’s construction of a business 
circular be correct, merchants and manu- 
facturers will do well to be careful in the 
matter of issuing such circulars. They 
may find themselves caugbt in a trap of 
damages for a breach of contract, when they 
supposed themselves to be merely inviting 
business, without at all interfering with 
their own discretion. 


EEE 


THE AMENDMENTS OF THE 
BANKRUPT LAW. 


Tue bill passed by Congress at its last 
session and signed by the President amend- 
ing the Bankrupt Law of 1867 changes the 
law very much for the better in the interest 
of both debtors and creditors. The more 
important of these amendments are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The bill reduces the fees allowed to 
officers and agents in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings to one-half of their former amount un- 
til the Supreme Court of the United States 
shall establish a new set of rules and regu- 
lations in reference to the question of fees. 
One ground of complaint hitherto has been 
that the fees were so large and so numerous 
that they absorbed in many cases nearly all 
of the bankrupt’s estate, and in all cases 
took an undue proportion of it, thus work- 
ing injustice to the creditors. This source 
of injustice is removed by cutting down 
these fees one-half, and giving authority to 
the Supreme Court, in its discretion, to pre- 
scribe a proper schedule of fees for assignees, 
marshals, messengers, and registrars in 
bankruptcy. If nothing else had been done, 
this alone would be a great relief to the mer- 
cantile community, 

2. The bill extends the period from four. 
teen days, under the law of 1867, to forty 
days, under the new law, before the failure 
of a bavker, trader, manufacturer, merch. 
ant, or any other person to pay his commer. 
cial paper at maturity renders him liable to 
be put into involuntary bankruptcy; and 
even then one-fourth of his creditors in 
number and one-third in value must join in 
the petition for bankruptcy proceedings. 
In the computation of the creditors as to 
number, those whose claims do not exceed 
$250 are not to be counted. This relieves 
the law of one of its harshest features, and 
puts it out of the power of a single creditor, 
having perhaps but a small claim, to force 
his debtor into bankruptcy. It is designed, 
and properly so, to protect the debtor 
against oppression and abuses under the 
law. 

8. As to a bankruptcy discharge from all 
liabilities, by the court, the bill provides 
that in cases of voluntary bankruptcy such 
discharge shall be given if the bankrupt’s 
estate pays thirty per cent. of his debts, in- 
stead of fifty, or if the same number of 
creditors required to throw him into bank- 
ruptey shall give their consent to the dis- 
charge. Where the case is one of involun- 
tary bankruptcy the bankrupt is entitled to 
a discharge, without reference to the amount 
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of his debts paid by his estate, provided he 
has not been guilty of any fraud and has in 
no way violated the provisions of the law. 
This distinction between the two cases is 
founded upon the fact that in the one the 
proceedings are sought by the bankrupt 
himself and that in the other they are 
forced upon him. 

4. The bill provides that the assignee 
under the authority of the court may con- 
tinue the bankrupt’s business for a period of 
not more than nine months, if in the judg- 
ment of the court the interests of the estate 
and the creditors will be promoted thereby; 
and also that in respect to the sale of real 
estate the court may order the sale upon the 
payment of one-fourth in cash, with the 
residue payable in eighteen months, at seven 
per cent. interest, secured by a mortgage 
lien on the property. This saves the bank- 
rupt’s property from a summary and forced 
disposition of it, which might involve large 
sacrifices, to the damage of both parties. 

5. Securities taken for loans made in good 
faith to one who subsequently bécomes a 
bankrupt are not invalidated or affected 
by bankruptcy proceedings. They still re- 
main good as a protection to the lender, 
provided there has been no collusion or 
fraud in the transaction. He has the right 
to hold and use them for the purpose for 
which they were received. 

6. Proceedings in bankruptcy may be 
suspended by the order of the court when 
ever the debts that were the ground of these 
proceedings are paid or when the debtor 
and a majority of the creditors shall ask for 
their discontinuance. 

7. A composition or settlement with the 
creditors may, notwithstanding proceedings 
in bankruptcy have been commenced, be 


effected by a vote of the majority of the 
creditors in number and three-fourths in 
value, at any meeting duly called for this 
purpose, with the debtor’s assent to the 
same. Such composition or settlement, be- 
ing reported tothe court and recorded, is 
made binding on all the creditors set forth 
in the debtor’s statement of his assets and 
debts. 

These are the more material changes made 
in the bankrupt law by the recent amend- 
ments. They remove the previous grounds 
of complaint against the law. It is fortunate 
for the country that the Senate did not con- 
cur with the hasty action of the House, 
which proposed to repeal the law altogether. 





POSTAL STATISTICS. 


In 1790 the number of post-offices in the 
United States was 75, the length of post- 
roads in miles was 1,875 miles, the postal 
revenues amounted to $37,935 and the ex- 
penditures to $32,140. That was the day 
of small things in our postal system. 

In 1800 the post-offices had risen to 903 in 
number and the length of post-roads to 
20,817 miles. The revenues were $280,804 
and the expenditures $231,904. This shows 
a remarkable increase in ten years. 

In 1810 the number of post-offices was 
2,800, the length of post-roads was 36,070 
miles, the postal revenues were $551,684, 
and the expenditures were $495,969. 

In 1820 the number of post-offices was 
4,500, the length of post-roads was 72,492 
miles, the postal revenues were $1,111,927, 
and the expenditures were $1,160,926. 

In 1830 the number of post-offices was 
8,450, the length of post-roads was 115,176 
miles, the postal revenues $1,919,300, and 
the expenditures were $1,959,109. 

In 1840 the number of post-offices was 
13,486, the length of post-roads was 155,- 
789 miles, the postal revenues were $4,543,- 
521.92, and the expenditures were $4,718,- 
825.64. 

In 1850 the number of post-offices was 
18,417, the length of post-roads was 178,672 
miles, the postal revenues were $5,499,986.- 
86, and the expenditures were $5,212,953.43. 

In 1860 the number of post-offices was 28,- 
498, the length of post-roads was 240,594 
miles, the postal revenues were $9,218,067.- 
40, and the expenditures were $14,874,772.- 





In 1870 the number of post-offices was 
28,492, the length of post-roads was 231,232 
miles, the postal revenues were $19,772,- 
220.65, and the expenditures were $23,998,- 
837.63, 


In 1878 the number of post-offices was 
83,244, the length of post-roads was 256,210 
miles, the postal revenues were $22,996,- 
741.57, and the expenditures were $29,084, - 
945.67. 


These figures give the progress by decades 
of the postal system of the United States 
since 1790, covering a period of eighty- 





three years. 
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Husurance. 
THE MEDICAL ESTIMATS OF LIFE. 





PLACE OF RESIDENCE. 


WHERE is your place of residence? This 
question, addressed to the applicant fora 
life insurance, is more important than is 
commonly supposed; for a person with an 
inherited tendency to a certain disease 
may be able, by the influences of a suita- 
ble residence and occupation, to suppress 
its development. As, for instance, the tend- 
ency toa disease of the liver will be ag- 
gravated by residence ina dry and warm 
climate, and beld in suppression by res- 
idence in a cool and moist climate; while a 
tendency to scrofula may remain dormantin 
thedry avd warm climate, but will be devel- 
oped in a bleak and damp climate. . So the 
chances for the longevity of any person in 
whose family consumption has, appeared 
will depend, in a measure, upon whetber 
he leads 4 sedentary life in a crowded city 
oran active life in the open air of the 
country. 

There is no doubt that, under proper 
sonditions, a residence in the city is more 
healthy and more conducive to longevity 
than a residence in the country. Especial- 
ly is this true in regard to that class of 
persons who apply for a life insurance, 
Nor does accurate investigation prove that 
@ well-regulated city is unhealthy to any 
adult class, or that it is necessarily more 
fatal to health in proportion to its magni- 
tude and population. London, the largest 
city in the world, is the healthiest. Its 
mortality, including all its unhealthy dis- 
tricts, is ligiter than that of the other great 
cities of Europe or of the United States. 

Dr. Bowditch, iu bebalf of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Health, reports that in cer- 
tain rural districts, both inland and on the 
seashore, in certain towns and in certain 
dwelling-houses there isalways to be found 
a develo; ment of some constitutional dis- 
ease. Th:s fact has been established in re- 
gard to consumption, Common observa- 
tion sbows that valleys in mountainous 
districts are not as healthy as the upper 
parts of the mountains, where there issun- 
light throughout the day, and that the bad 
drainage, damp atmospheres, and malarial 
exhalations of all thinly-populated lowlands 
are injurious in their effects upon life. There 
are tracts of land in all parts of the country 
where severe agues are common, showing 
their influences in a general impairment of 
health and in a diminished longevity of the 
people. 

The average duration of life in our North- 
ern States generally exceeds the limits fixed 
by the mortality tables which have been 
adopted in the calculations of life insurance. 
But this is not true in our Soutbern States. 
On the lowlands of the coast line, from 
North Carolina to Texas, according to the 
experience of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society and other large companies, the 
mortality tends to exceed what the tables 
call for. This excess can be attributed to 
the climate, which in some places engenders 
a malarial poison in the human system, 
whose fatal influences are aided by those in- 
temperate habits of life which exist wher- 
ever the spontaneous fertility of Nature re- 
lieves men from the necessity of hard work. 
And the mortality on the river bottoms in 
the interior, where cotton and rice grow in 
luxuriance, is as great as it is along the sea- 
coast. These facts have caused our priaci- 
pal life insurance companies, including the 
Equitable, to withdraw from the extreme 
South and from tbe malarious districts and 
lowlands of the coast-line, from North Caro- 
sina to Texas, where the business of life in- 
surance has been conducted either upon ex- 
tra rates of premium or with such restric- 
tions that the excessive cost of the mortality 
has been deducted from the profits of 
Southern policies. 

A change of residence from a tropical to 
a temperate climate or from a temperate to 
a tropical climate is attended with great 
risk, the amount of which depends upon the 
character, habits, and occupation of the 
individual. The mortality statistics of the 
missionaries of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions help 
us to understand the risks of foreign resi- 
dence. It is the record of more than one 
thousand men and women, representing 





more than thirteen thousand years of serve 
ice, mostly in tropical lands. The males 
belonged to a class which naturally enjoys 
&@ much greater longevity than the average 
of insured men. Had those meu and 
women remained in this country and ad 
hered to their profession of preaching and 
teaching, they would have lived as long as 
the average of their class. But their for- 
eign residence reduced their longevity one- 
half. Their actual mortality was 189, or 53 
above the life insurance tables; while at 
home it would have been only 60 to 70, and 
the record does not include those who re- 
turned in broken health to die. As the for- 
eign missionary is not compelled to endure 
the physical privations of those who do 
mission service at home, the. influences 
which debilitate his life are the influences 
of climate alone; and the average risk to a 
Northern life residing in the missionary 
countries is increased nearly 100 per cent. 
above the standard mortality tables. 

These statistics also show the influence 
of climate upon NoriSern men and women 
who have made their residence in the 
Soutbern States. In the missions to the 
Cherokee and Choctaw Indians the mor- 
tality of Northern men has been about 44 
per cent. and of women 46 per cent. greater 
than the tabular rate. 

In no foreign land is American life as 
valuable as it is in the place of its nativity, 
and especially in the Northern and North- 
western States. It is, on this account, 
necessary for a life insurance company to 
place a restriction in its policies on foreign 
residence and travel. No company can, 
with equity to its policyholders, make a 
business of insuriag in tropical countries on 
the same terms as in the Northern United 
States; and an excessive mortat’ty would 
speedily destroy any company that becomes 
the recognized insurer of persons living or 
even temporarily sojourning in unbealthy 
districts. 





INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NeEw YORE, January 28th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs on 
the 3lst December, 1873: 

Premiums sacstved o on a Morine Risks from 


1st January, 1873, to 3lst December, 1873. $6,511,114 23 
emiums on | ~ 4 not marked o: 





SET ger scsectesssessncacccsstcacasess 2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,723,274 92 


Premiums peaghed off from Ist roca 
Moe meer. 4 gogsceseee 96,290,018 4 
e same period........ 
poreees of vaa~ 4 and upenses. eeeeee 1,258,319 28 
The Company has the following Assets, viz : 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks $8.567.105 00 
jeans by Stocks and oth 2,802, 
te nds 8. 467,000 00 
ey. and sundry notes and claims due 
Premfus Hosen nd Bills Receivable.» Sctkees akan 
jum Notes an 8 wable...... 
RE SR ND snpyencsenasescesonas eocncecccces -_ 521.540 59 


Total Amount of Assets...........815,613,642 53 5&3 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
willbe redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 








J.D, JONES, WILLIAM H. WEBB, 

CHARLES DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 

W. H. H. MOORE, GOKDON W. BURNHaM, 

HENRY COIT “RED'K CHAUNCEY 

LEWIS CURTIS. AR BURDETT, 
H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, ROB’T B. MINTURN 

YAL PHELPS, BERT L. STUART 
DAVID LANE, WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYCE, Es G. D REST, 

ANIEL S.MILLER, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 

. STURGIS 3. D. LEVERICH, 

NRY K.BOGERT. JOSIAH 0. LO 

WILLIAM E. DODG . H. MARSHALL, 
EPH GAILLARD,Jz., ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 

A. HAND GEORGE W. LAN 
JAMES LOW. AM T. SACK. 
PEoWEe™ Sour viene 
BENJ. BABCOCE, ORACE GRAY. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 84 Vice-Pres’t. 





ACCIDENTS. 


Inoue in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ob 





HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, pais iw Broadway. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - = 
ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1874, see ae ee 
LIABILITIES pe: 


ABSTRACT OF TE 





= $2,500,000 00 
$4,852,697 65 
$216,690 24 
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Migs STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of Jan. 








ams due and uncollected on 


Policies issued at this Office ’:: 
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AC keperg 
C. K. FRANCIS, ' Ass’t Sec’s. 


cecececsececccosscsesccoccccccecscccones + $216,690 24 


CHAS. J. “MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 





MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
H. B. STOKES, 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


' Assistant Secretaries. 





OFFICE OF THE 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 35 WALL STREET. 


New YORK, January 224, 1874, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
fairs of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is 
, arena in conformity with the requirements of its 
arter: 





Premiums outstanding December 81st, 1872. $323,367 63 
Premiums received during the year 1873.... 1,420,627 38 
Total Premiums... 1.200000... +000-$1,743,994 96 
Premiums marked off as earned from Jan- SS 
uary Ist to December 3ist, 1873........... $1,497,054 03 
Paid during same period : ees 
Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest.... $1,276,845 88 


Return of Premiums.....,..,.... 74,336 2 


Paid to Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock.... 85,925 77 


The Assets of the Company on the 3lst December, 
1878, were as follows: 








Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- 


DOD... scvccccrecccesccccscccecsccsccccessss eee 





$1,018,954 44 


That a semi-annual div dend of FIV Five a 
PERC CES . be paid to the stogrhoider “ hoy 7 
Topresentatives, on and after M' 
‘ebruary next. 


TR UST. STEES. 

JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D. WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FISH JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N. L. MCCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., PAUL N SPOFFURD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES DOUGLASS, 
JOS. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 

ELWOUD WALTER, President, 

ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres. 

ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V. Pres. 

Cc. J. DESPARD. Secretary. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, G. B 


UNITED STATES BRANCH OFFICE, 54 WILLIAM 
STREET, COR. PINE STREET, NEW 


Ne tg in subscribed capital...............+ pus 000 





surplus and LY ORNIR 3,700, 
Net life assets and annuities.................. 13,300,000 
$27,000,000 00 00 


Gross assets nate by Board of Managem 
EER ER cece Fe: h 600,000 00 
The Co.’s sotuai Hpond by Chicago Con- 
fi wee Ss 1) jal wee wer 
The wy = Boston Confia- 


with » seniide of oF $100,001 ta 
nal Ineo ere ot Se 


others commencing 1874 


ithe United ste a states one. rome = and towns 
a GDEN, Managers, 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 6O., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


EF. 8S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President. 


J. M. Sruazr, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Bartiert, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COo., 


100 and 102 Brondway, N. Y. 


Capital - - =: $1,000,000 00 

Assets, Jan. (st, '74, $2,255,937 08 

Liabilities - - - 171,081 98 
Branch offices: 


CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
16 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D, 





DIREC'1'ORS: 
CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY, 
ray ee G. ARNOLD, TAS NCE TU 














THEODORE |, HU ED, W ELLINGTON CLA 
WM. H. CAS HENRY F. SPAUT DING, 
D. H. ARNOLD JOHN PAINE, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. McCURDY 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, GEORGE M 
Y 7 HENRY: BYR 

OHN D. MAL id ROOTH, 
LORING ANDREW WMH. ue 
wae. T. COLEMAN, ° RA Ss ¥ OH SON, 
E. W. CORLI BUCKINGH. 
SEO. W. LAN iH ARTY 
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A GOOD CHANCE FOR GOOD AGENTS. 


een enempeene 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCEH COMPANY 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY: 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 
2. A straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its terms. 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 


The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over $40,000,000 in 
insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and 
premium income $1,250,000. 

It bas a large surplus over and above its capital stock, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 
jo 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green, 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 

WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 2th Street. 

MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 

JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres, American Fire Insurance Co. 
GEORGE 8. COE, President American Exchange Bank. 
HENRY DAY, Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. 
GEORGET. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co, 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBOUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Emigration 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway. 

GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 

J. C. GOODRIDGE, No. 10 Broadway. 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 123 East 59th Street. 

ROBERT A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D.. MEDICAL EXAMINER. 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 

—$o0—_——— 


OFFICERS. 





Wiu1aM Waker, President. 
Henry J. Furser, Vice-President. 
Jonn H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
GroRGE L. Montacue, Actuary. 
Epwakrp W. Lameert, M. D., Medica: Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, —4 & 2G NASSAU S8St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 


Policies issued, - - 62,000. 


Assets - - = - = - $6,500.000. 
President, L. W. FROST. 

Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jn. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 











Accumulated Assets, Dam. 1, US7A.... cc ccccccccccscccscccsecs $8,087,211 O2 
Gross Liabilities, including POBEPVWEC...cccccccccccccccccccccce 6,909,968 29 
Surplus as 94 Policy holders. .............eeeesee- ceeeeceecceseees 1,177,243 73 


TIO OF EXPENSES (including taxes) TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47, 

From the enti pa. above, of $1,177,243.73 a return premium (Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy 
IN PROPORTION TO ITS Conte 39 eves | SURPLUS, which return premium will be available on settle: 

t of t ANNUAL premium falling due in 
mete © SSA VING Gs BA ANK PLAN,” recently introduced by this Company, has proved a great success, from 
the fact that Policies bear on their face a DEFINITE CASH SURRENDER VALUE and are as negotiable as 3 
Government Bond. 
CEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary, CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, 


HENRY W. JOHNSON, 
Pave Oa Physician. 


Counsel, 
NEW AND SPLENDID | United States Life Insurance Co., 
Steel Bngraving of i oe aoe! 


CHARLES SUMNER INCORPORATED i 


CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 
Sent for One New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 





— LEPERRERN BS GPRS RAR CaaS 
HENRY C. BOWEN, pocmeamnsrna my ss REN 





JOHN &. DE WITT, President. 


CHAS. Be PRATT ial O. WHITING, Actuary, 


PUBLISHER, 
91 BROADWAY, New York, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, TWENTY-FIVE MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returned Premiums. At the 
same time th: Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATIONS for Policies per annum and an Annual Income of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES: 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
CHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
EDWIN HOYT, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, Ms 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, MD.,) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. Examiners. 
CHABLES WRIGHT, MD., Assist Medical Examiner. 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


being purely mutual, divides its surplus annually upon the most equitable of systems, and 
grants all desirable forms of life insurance on the most favorable terms. Its dividends are 
available immediately in reduction of the second and all subsequent annual premiums, 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems have ever been consistent with the best business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to the wants of the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company, in 1860, has been adopted by evety other company in the 
United States. And its 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


has received the unqualified endorsement of distinguished actuaries and the approval of 
the ablest business men. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Men of good reputation, able to devete the whole or even a part of their time jn 
procuring business for this Company, will be liberally compensated for the work accom. 
plished. For terms and conditions apply to the Home Office of the Company or any of 
its General Agencies, 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC 0, KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WM. A. BOOTH, 
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ZESTIVATION. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, BY MY LATE 
LATIN TUTOR. 








In candent ire the solar splendor flames, 

The foles, languescent, pend from arid rames, 
His humid front the cive, anheling, wipes, 
And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes. 


How dulce to vive occult to mortal eyes, 
Dorm on the herb with none to supervise ; 
Carp the suave berries from the cresceat vine, 
And bibe the flow from longicaudate kine. 


For me, alas! no verdurous visions come, 
Save yon exiguous pool’s conferva-scum ; 
No concave vast repeats the tender hue 

That laves my milk-jug with celestial blue. 


Me wretched! Let me curr to quercine shades. 
Effund your albid hausts, lactiferous maids; 
Oh! migbt I vole to some umbrageous clump, 
Depart, be off—excede, evade, erump! 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 


LITERARY sycophants have been accus- 
tomed to revile the character of Cromwell 
and to represent him as a low-born, vulgar 
hypocrite or bigot. He had not the parlor 
graces of Lord Chancellor Hatton, but he 
would have walked alone through an army 
of Hattons as an ox walks through a field 
of grasshoppers. 

Born of an ancient family, descended 
from some of the high nobility, he was re- 
lated to Thomas Cromwell, the Earl of 
Essex and sometime minister to Henry 
VIII. His grandfather was Sir Henry 
Cromwell, tbe lord of Hinchinbrook, 
known as the ‘‘Golden Knight,” on ac- 
count of his great riches; and his mother 
was of the best of English blood, and her 
relationship to James I induced that mon- 
arch, on his way to take possession of the 
English crown, to become a guest at the 
Cromwell mansion, where Oliver, then but 
four years old, saw the king atthe family 
table—James little dreaming that the head 
of his own son would be cut off by this 
kindred boy, who should reign in his stead. 

He was educated at the University of 
Cambridge, and when but 18 years old he 
was called home by the death of his father, 
to be the sole protector of his mother and 
sisters. 

While reading law in London, at the age 
of 20, he fell in love with Elizabeth, 
the beautiful and accomplished daughter of 
Sir James Bourchier, a wealthy knight. 
At the age of 21 he married, and under the 
same roof with his mother took his young 
bride, who afterward, coming to her 
exalted station, showed a purity aud noble- 
ness of character more beautiful than her 
personal loveliness. She was the first and 
only love of Cromwell, and in the hight of 
his greatness and near the end of his reign, 
when necessity had separated them fora 
short time, she, like a true and loving wo- 
man, chided him for not writing oftener; 
and to her chidings he replied: ‘‘ My be- 
loved wife, you scold me in your letters be- 
cause by my silence I appear to forget you. 
Truly it is I who ought to complain, for I 
love you too much. Thou art dearer to me 
than all the world.” 

He was in Parliament atthe age of 29, 
and again at theage of 40; and when the 
Civil War broke out he raised two compa- 
nies of soldiers at his own expense and de- 
yoted his entire estate to the public service. 

And when he came to power the haughti- 
est kings and nobles of Europe sought po- 
litical and matrimonial alliance. At his 
death the Court of France went into mourn- 
ing, though he had required Louis XIV to 
banish the sons of Charles, whose widow 
was Henrietta of France, the daughter of 
Henry the Great. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, asa legal monarch beside 
the anointed kings. 

“There was atime when all seemed lost 
of the liberties of England, and Cromwell 
thought of leaving his country. But in those 
trying times, when all good men began to 
despair, Cromwell and the just men who 
sympathized with him ‘‘sought the Lord 
in prayer”; and it was ‘‘ his guidance,” as 
they believed, to gird on their swords for 
war and rescue England from her slavery, 
and from that hour they never faltered and 
they never feared. Prince Rupert, the 
nephew of Charles, was accustomed with 
his gay troopers to carry all before him by 
his dashing onsets. At the battle of Mar- 
ston Moor he led 20,000 eager Royalists, 
and for the first time he dashed against the 
**Tronsides” of Cromwell. It was like the 
dash of seafoam against a granite mountain. 
After the battle Cromwe'i wrote to his 
wife: ‘‘God made them as stubble to our 
swords,” 

When in the plenitude of his power, 
young Lely, afterward the Court painter of 
the frail beauties of the Second Charles, 
wanted to paint him, ‘‘ Paint me asI am,” 
said Cromwell. ‘If you leave out the scars 
and wrinkles, I will not pay youa shilling.” 
Go to the Pitti Palace—the picture with the 
scars and the wrinkles you shall see; but a 
kinglier head reposed on kinglier shoulders 
you shall never see. 


—Hon. EDWARDS PIERREPONT. 





JOHN LELAND’S ORDINATION. 


Ir is reported that Leland was at first 
ordained a minister by the choice of the 
church, without the imposition of the hands 
of the presbytery. He continued for some 
years afterward to preach and to baptize on 
the authority of his simple appointment, 
much to the disturbance of the peace of the 
association to which he belonged. In fact, 
on account of his departure from the usages 
of the churches in Virginia, he was not for 
a while in good fellowship with any. 
Whether right or wrong, he openly pro- 
fessed to believe that the imposition of 
hands by the apostles in ancient times was 
only to confer miraculous gifts, and that, 
consequently, such a ceremony in the church 
now was in itself worthless, because wholly 
unauthorized. His brethren urged him 
most earnestly, for the sake of peace, to 
submit to ordination by the hands of the 
ministry; and, fivally, to gratify them, he 
consented that they might call a presbytery 
for that purpose. Knowing all the ques- 
tions which they would ask on his exam- 
ination and resolved in his own mind on 
the answers he would give, he felt confident 
that they would not ordain him. 

The council, consisting of three staunch 
Calvinists, was called. The day appointed 
for the ordination arrived, and with it came 
a multitude of people to witness the cere- 
mony. The work was divided amongst the 
several presbyters. One was to ask the 
usual questions concerning his faith and 
call; another was to offer up an ordination 
prayer; and the other was to deliver the 
charge to the pastor and the church. Le- 
land took bis seat long before they ap- 
peared, and, resting his arms on his knees 
and burying his face in his hands, awaited 
their movements. The presbyter appointed 
to conduct the examination at length began: 

‘‘ Brother Leland, it becomes my duty, 
according to previous arrangement, to ask 
you a few questions upon the subject of 
your faith and in reference to your call to 
the ministry.” 

‘Well, brother,” said Leland, slowly 
raising his head, “I will tell you all I 
know,” and down went his head into his 
hands again. 

Moderator.—‘‘ Brother Leland, do you not 
believe that God chose his people in Christ 
before the foundation of the world ?” 

Leland (looking up).—‘‘I know not, 
brother, what God was doing before he 
began to make this world.” 

Moderator.—“ Brother Leland do you not 
believe that God had a people from before 
the foundation of the world?” 

Leland.—‘‘ If he had, brother, they were 
not our kind of folks. Our people were 
made out of dust, you know, and before the 
foundation of the world there was no dust 
to make them out of.” 

“You believe, Brother Leland, that all 
men are totally depraved ?” 

Leland.—‘ No, brother. If they were, they 
could not wax worse and worse, as some 
of them do. The Devil was no worse than 
totally depraved.” 

“ Well, there are other questions that will 
embrace all these in substance. I will ask 
whether you do not believe that sinners are 
justified by the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to them ?” 

Leland.—‘ Yes, brother, provided they 
will do right themselves; but I know of no 
righteousness that will justify a man that 
won't do right himself.” 

“ Brother Leland, 1 will ask you one more 
question. Do you believe that all the saints 
will persevere through grace to glory and 
get home to Heaven at last?”’ 

land.—“ I can tell you more about that, 
my brother, when I get there myself. 
Some seem to make a very bad start of it 
here.” 

The presbyter, seeing that the audience 
was greatly amused, proposed to his col- 
leagues that they should retire for a few 
moments and consult together. After re- 
turning, they remarked to the congregation 
that Brother Leland had not answered the 
questions as satisfactorily as they could 
wish, but they all knew that he bad many 
eccentricities, for which they should make 
every allowance; that they had concluded, 
accordingly, to ask him a few questions 
touching his call to the ministry. 

Moderator.—‘‘ Brother Leland, you believe 
inet God has called you to preach the Gos- 

el?’ 
. Teland.—“ 1 never heard him, brother.” 

‘*We do not suppose, Brother Leland, 
that you ever heard an audible voice, but 
you know what we mean.” 

LIeland.— But wouldn’t it be a queer call, 
ae if there were no voice and nothing 


Moderator (evidently confused).—‘ Well, 
well, Brother Leland, you believe, at least, 
that it is your duty to preach the Gospel to 
every creature ?” 

nd.—‘' Ah! no, my brother. I do not 
believe it to be my duty to preach to the 
Dutch, for instance, for I can’t do it. When 
the Lord sent the apostles to preach to every 
nation he taught them to talk to all sorts of 
people ; but he has never taught me to talk 
Dutch yet.” 

‘*But, Brother Leland, you feel a great 
—_ for the salvation of sinners, do you 
not 

Ieland.—‘‘ Sometimes I think I do; and 
then again I don’t care if the Devil gets the 
whole of them.” 





Upon this the council retired again, and 





reported as before, much to the surprise of 
Leland, who was constrained to submit to 
ordination. After they had ordained him 
in due form, he said: 

‘‘Well, brethren, when Peter put his 
hands on people and took them off they 
had more sense than they had before; but 
you have all had your hands on my head, 
and, before God, I am as big a fool now 
as I was before you put them on.”—The 
Baptist Weekly. 


ELLEN IRWIN; 
OR, THE BRAES OF KIRTLE, 


Farr Ellen Irwin, when she sate 
Upon the Braes of Kirtle, 

as lovely as a Grecian maid 
Adorned with wreaths of myrtle. 
Young Adam Bruce beside her lay ; 
And there did they beguile the day 
With love and gentle speeches, 
Beneath the budding beeches. 


From many knights and many squires 
The Bruce had been eelected ; 

And Gordon, fairest of them all, 

By Ellen was rejected. 

Sad tidings to that noble youth! 

For it may be proclaimed with truth, 
If Bruce hath loved sincerely, 

That Gordon loves as dearly. 


But what is Gordon’s beauteous face, 
And what are Gordon’s crosses, 

To them who sit by Kirtle’s Braes 
Upon the verdant mosses ? 

Alas! that ever he was born! 

The Gordon, couched behind a thorn, 
Sees them and their caressing, 
Beholds them blest and blessing. 


Proud Gordon cannot bear the thoughts 
That through his brain are traveling, 
And, starting up, to Bruce’s heart 

He launched a deadly javelin! 

Fair Ellen saw it when it came, 

And, stepping forth to meet the same, 
Did with her body cover 

The youth, her chosen lover, 


And, falling into Bruce’s arms, 

Thus died the beauteous Ellen, 

Thus from the heart of her true love 
The mortal spear repelling. 

And Bruce, as soon as he had slain 
The Gordon, sailed away to Spain, 
And fought, with rage incessant, 
Against the Moorish Crescent. 


But many days and many months, 
And many years ensuing, 

This wretched knight did vainly seek 
The death that he was wooing; 

And, coming back across the wave, 
Without a groan on Ellen’s grave 
His body he extended, 

And there his sorrow ended. 


Now ye, who willingly have heard 
The tale I have been telling, 

May in Kirkonnel churchyard view 
The grave of lovely Ellen. 

By Ellen’s side the Bruce is laid ; 
And, for the stone upon his head, 
May no rude hand deface it, 

And its forlorn Hio Jacet! 


—WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 











THE ROYAL JEWELS OF PERSIA. 


‘*] WENT,” says a recent writer, ‘‘ with 
the Turkish minister, an Italian, and a Rus- 
sian lady, to see the Shah’s jewels, which 
are certainly the greatest sight in their way 
that the world can show. e presented our- 
selves at the palace, and were received by 
Yahya Khan, who took us out of the second 
and inner great court of the palace, into a 
small quadrangle, not far from the sacred 
precincts of the harem. We then went up a 
steep staircase, to a small room, about 20 feet 
by 14, where jewels to the value of $6,000,000 
or $7,000,000 were laid out on carpets, at the 
far end of the room. Near the jewels, on 
a chair, sat the Mustaufful Mamalik, or 
Persian chancellor of the exchequer, who, 
being a Saiyid, wore the sacred color. 

‘*In such a show of gems as seemed to 
realize the wouders of Aladdin’s Lamp, the 
eye was too much dazzled and the memory 
too confused for description to be possible. 
But I remember that at the back of all was 
the Kaianian crown, and on either side of it 
two Persian lambskin caps, adorned with 
splended aigrettes of diamonds. The 
crown itself was shaped like a flower- 
pot, with the small end opened and the 
other closed. On the top of the crown 
was an uncut ruby, + pereagy’ with- 
out flaw, as large as a hen’s egg. front 
of the crown were dresses covered with 
diamonds and pearls; trays with necklaces 
of pearls, rublies, and emeralds, and some 
hundreds of diamond, ruby, and turquoise 
rings. In front of these again were gaunt- 
lets and belts covered with rubies and dia- 
monds; and, conspicuous among them, the 
Kaianian belt, about a foot deep, weighing 
perhaps about eighteen pounds, and one 
complete mass of pearls, diamonds, emer- 
alds, and rubies. Still nearer to us stood 
a drinking bowl, completely studded with 
enormous jewels; a tray full of foreign 
orders set in brilliants; and in front of all 
lay a dozen swords, which are worth a 
quarter of amillioneach. Along with these 
were epaulets, covered with diamonds; and 
armlets,so contrived that brilliants revolved 
and kept up a continuous scintillation. 

‘* Tt was difficult among so many tosingle 
out particular gems. Perhaps, however, 
the first place ought to be assigned to the 
famous ‘ eryet Hols, or ‘Sea of Light,’ 
the sister dianiuond to our Punjaub trophy, 
the ‘Koh-i-Noor,’ or ‘Mountain of Light. 
It is an inch and a half long, an inch 
broad, and three-eighths of an inch thick. 





It has the name of Fath Ali Shab on 
the one side; and the inscribing this 
name reduced the value of the diamond— 
80, at least, said Yahya Khan. It is a mon- 
strous diamond, but not very brilliant. The 
Persians say that the ‘Sea of Light’ and the 
‘Mountain of Light’ were jewels in the 
sword of Afrusiab, who lived 3,000 years 
B.C. Rustum took them from Afrusiab, 
and they continued in the crown of Pigsia 
till they were carried away by Timour, 
from whom they descended to Mohammed 
Shah, king of Delhi, and Nadir brought 
them from India; but when he was slain 
Ashmed Shah Abdalli carried off the 
Koh-i-Noor, which descended to Shah 
Shuja and was taken from him by Runjet 
Singh. The Darya-i-Noir remained in Persia, 
with the greater part of the other gems that 
Nadir brought from India. 

“ Among the rings is one in which is set 
the famous Pitt diamond, sent by George IV 
to Fath Ali Shah. Another very large 
diamond is the Taji Hama, or the diadem 
of the Phenix. It seemed as big as the top 
of a man’s thumb. There is also the finest 
turquoise in the world, three or four inches 
long and without a flaw ; and a smaller one 
of unique beauty, three-quarters of an inch 
broad. The color was lovely, and almost 
as refreshing to the eye as Persian poeta 
pretend. There are also many sapphires as 
large as marbles, and rubies and pearls the 
size of nuts ; and [am certain that [I counted 
nearly 100 emeralds from half an inch square 
to an inch and three-quarters long and an 
inch broad. In the sword scabbard, which 
is covered with diamonds, there is not a sin- 
gle stone smaller than the nail of a man’s 
little finger. Lastly, there is an emerald as 
large as a walnut.” 





HOW I WAS SOLD. 


You may remember that I lectured lately 
for the young gentlemen of the Clayonian 
Society. During the afternoon of that 
day 1 was talking with one of the young 
gentlemen referred to, and he said he had 
an uncle who, from some cause or other, 
seemed to have grown permanently bereft 
of all emotion, and, with tears in his eyes, 
this young man said: ‘‘ Oh! if I could only 
see him laugh once more. Oh! if I could 
only see him weep!” I was touched. I 
could never withstand distress. I said: 
‘‘Bring him to my lecture. I'll start him 
for you.” “Oh! if you could but do it. 
If you could do it, all our family would 
bless you for evermore; for he is very dear 
tous. Oh! my benefactor, can you make 
him laugh? Can you bring soothing tears 
to those parched orbs ?” 

I was profoundly moved. I said: “My 
son, bring the old party around. I have 
got some good jokes in my lecture, that will 
make him laugh if there is any laugh in 
him; and, if they miss fire, I have got some 
others that will make him cry or kill him, 
one or the other?” 

Then the young man wept on my neck, 
and presently spread both his hands on my 
head and looked up toward Heaven, mum- 
bling something reverently; and then 
went after his uncle. He placed him in full 
view, in the second row of benches, that 
night, and I began on him. I tried him on 
mild jokes; then with severe ones. I dosed 
him with bad jokes and riddled bim with 
good ones. I fired old, stale pee into him 
and peppered him fore and aft with red-hot 
new ones. I warmed up to my work, and 
assaulted him on the right and left, in front 
and behind. I fumed and charged and 
ranted, till I was hoarse and sick and 
frantic and furious. But I never moved him 
once; I never started a smile nor tear! 
Never aghost of a smile and never a sus- 
picion of moisture! I was astounded. I 
closed the lecture at last with one despair- 
ing shriek, with one wild burst of humor, 
and hurled a joke of supernatural atrocity 
full at him. Then Isat down, bewildered 
and exbausted. ‘ 

The president of the society came up 
and bathed my head with cold water, and 
said: ‘* What made you carry on so toward 
the last?” 

Isaid: ‘‘I was trying to make that con- 
founded old idiot laugh in the second 
row.” 

And he said: ‘‘ Well, you were wasting 
your time; because he is deaf and dumb 
and as blind as a badger.” 

Now, was that any way for that old 
man’s nephew to impose on a stranger and 


an orphan like me? ‘tien eine 





Tue Assamese tell wonderful tales of the 
cunning and sagacity of the local wild dogs— 
not much larger than the jackal, but more 
wolflike in appearance. hen a pack goes 
out to hunt, an old dog keeps to the front, 
and it is his duty to search for fresh deer- 
scents. Having got on the right track, he 
starts off alone, and when the whereabouts 
of the quarry is ascertained returns to his 
friends, whom he places in a circle, a mile 
in diameter, round the victim. These pre- 
cautions having been taken, the general es 
off alone once more, and on finding the deer 
gives chase. The latter, fur outstripping 
the dog, rushes away; but is suddenly met 
in front by one of the outlying pickets, and 
so, bewildered and wearied, the badgered 
animal ultimately gives in, dozens of sharp 





fangs soon feasting on its quivering flesh. 
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July 9, 1874.) 


"ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THosE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. — 

The following will show what is thought 
of Tot INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq.: 

Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 

| & Christian Union, Weekly Tribune hic, 


° ‘ap 
kn Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proof 
7 ang Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 























rt jue. 
advertisement in THE INDEPENDENT than from the 
combined Dig oe of all the other above- 
nam pers. spectfu! ours, 
~~ PS. 8. STARFORD Ghemies, 
218 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





Mr. H.C. BOWEN: 

Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has _ been one of the 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
You Eaves moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very best families; and during the past 
spring and summer season I have realized better re- 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, without a — exception. 

linserted atrial advertisement of one-half e in 

+ * * * * * [which paper claims to have a 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.] and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between two and three times money and responses 
ne espectfull 

ours t 
- A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar.” 


YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir:—We have had a large number of commu- 
nications referring fo — the advertise- 
well satisfie 
ment, and we are A.G.8TA 


Yours very truly, Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 


New YORK, May 21st, 1873. 
mR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir :—In answer to inquiries made in reference 
ek 
ore - 
fUENDENT thas ALL THE PAPERS COMBINED 
in which we advertise, now numbe nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best mediums in the country. 
Yours truly, 


. M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 
New YORK, June 23d, 1873. 


HEN . BOWEN, 
ase _— Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 





trul 
Yours truly; sNRY F. HOMES, Seo y 


rc 7 a IND., June 27th, 1874. 
’ Ee lisher THE INDEPENDENT”: 

Dear Sir:—I am hearing from the advertisement 
from all over Bo coeaey. % it. wg It has al- 
emma 

Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s Opium Antidote.” 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 








and secular qevers. selected and advertised in 
liberally at the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of everv 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
N WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
Wert aes has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 


men who called at ce 
INDEPENDENTS in their hands or 
they took the paper. ur msive sales date 
from the time of our first advertising in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT.” 


ckets or said 


A a@ prominent Banker, who advertises 
oer hae ork daily papers, deci to t 
Tag I 1 at the office to 


NDEPENDENT. m ca! 
Bay asae"kine ase" cood tan ll he reat Dud 
together.” 
TOE EE all Tay Montnein ta 
pid vet ppper for insurance advertising in New 
A. BOR DETTE SMITH oar ae 


Ith and 

shall patronize it more heavily in the future.” 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R.) 
bs ¥.DAariS GOEPENDENT has Deen to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 


prised us—exceeding our Core a 


Ls ACHINE CO., Cleve- 
vee sewn, inter inserting a full-page 
se uu 


iv men th 
all the weeklies of large circulation in New York, 
THE INDEPENDENT brought the num 
of applications for agencies and their advertise- 
iment realized the most business. ey state that 
‘HE INDEPENDENT has proved the best paying of 
0 Pittst h, Pa., tf thel 

-C. TON, of Pittsburgh, one ©: e larg- 
. pe al in the country, says: ‘ My adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT hiss paid me better 

in proportion to cost than any otl ar paper.’ 

, TUAL LIFE INS. CO., St. 
or, Lous Moa illustrateds dvertisement in 
THE INDEPENDENT did us more good than 

paper we ever patronized. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


AND— 














Thousands Receiving Them! 





THE INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and for- 
eign contributors —a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as a Subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THz INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil; indeed, it ¢s an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographie stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really « 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we do not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraitsand landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 

ed in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended aswing. In this swin 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold la 
who is holding a buttercup under ber chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves batter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very infelligens and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 
the picture is one suggestive of modesty, 








innocence, and happiness. It isa delightful 
household picture, suited to any parlor or 
ero. 

tS It will be sent, post-paid, unmounted, 
to EVERY Annual Subscriber to Tux In- 


“SEPENDENT who pays $3.00 in advance; or, 


mounted on canvas rolled) ready for fram- 
ing, for $3.25; or, mounted on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil painting, for $3.50 
The latter in all cases will be sent by ex- 
press at the risk and expense of the sub- 
scriber. On account of its size(17 by 21) we 
cannot safely send it by mail on stretchers. 

We also continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr.G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
““A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eyed fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that haveever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sorn of tue above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEW 
yearly subscriber sent to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with $3in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—zz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 
have given away as premiums for new sub- 
scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. . 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United States. 
Size 24 by 88} Inches. 


One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
uy; now given away for one subscriber and 
$3.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 


liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 
IRVING. BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN. 
COOPER. EY, 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 
MISS SEDG WICK, CURTIS. 
Mi aseruwOin, EMMI, 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLi 
HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. 
MRS. MOWATT RITOHIE. MKS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. ITTIF 
Pita, OEE 

i BAYARD TAYLOR. 

KERMAN STODDARD. 
oc. ae 
SESENDLETON COOKE GOZZENS. 
HOVEM A ; AMALLECK. 


Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Taz INpE- 
PENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant and Wilson. 


WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., $3.00—with acopy of each of Ritchie’s 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President 
Grant and Vice-President Winon. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 


E will give a copy of this excellent en- 
graving, printed on fine pasteboard, to every 
subscriber who will send us the name of 
& yearly subscriber, with the money—-viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving wil be 
sent, postage paid, to any post-office in: the 
United States. 


Providence” Wringer. 


WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person whe 
will send us the names of three NEW sub 
scribers, with the money, $9: or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advance and pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at ou# office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. 


’ 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will send Tot INDEPENDENT one 
a, $3—and “Six Months at the 

hite House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50: or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send ua the nai.e of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPEND: VT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send Tu INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Newspapers, one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively: 


Independent and Harper’s Magazine...... $6 00 
as ede | ee 6 OU 
“ “  Lippincott’s Magazine.. 6 00 
bs ‘© National 8.-8. Teacher.. 3 50 





Address HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.O. Box 27387. New York City. 


Special Notice.—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND« 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay money to 
persons representing themselves as agents until the 
receive the Premium and our regular Form of Ce 
cate. bearing the fac-simile signature of the publisher, 
guaranteeing the sending of the paper. 


Che Judependent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Sesem, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be ured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 
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BY MAIL, $3.00 for 52 Numbers, in advance. 
“ i 3 “a 73 oy “ 
be < . . be oa : mos. 
s after 6 mos. 
If delivered in New York City or British Provinces 
20 cents per year a&ditional. 


Sage cop es 10 cents. 
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received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 


and until payment of all arearages is made as re- 
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1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office— whether directed to his name or another’s 
or wnetner ne nas subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay aii arrearages, or the publisher may con. 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
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farm and Garden. | 


FLOWERS AND GARDENING IN 
FLORIDA. 


Harriet BeecHer Stowe has written pleas- 
antly in The Christian Union of the wonderfal 
profusion of bloom of wild and cultivated 
roses, etc., in spring in Florida. 

ROSES. 

This bright morning we looked from the 
roof of our veranda, and our neighbor’s 
oleander trees were growing like a great crim- 
ton cloud, and we said: ‘‘ There, the oleanders 
have come back!’’ No Northern ideas can 
give the glory of these trees as they raise their 
heads in this their native land and seem to be 
eovered with great crimson roses. The poor 
stunted bushes of Northern green-houses are 
«8 much like it as our stunted virtues and poor 
troat-pipped enjoyments shall.be like the bloom 
tnd radiance of God’s Paradise hereafter. In 
April they begin to bloom and they bloom on 
till November. No language can do justice to 
the radiance, the brightness, the celestial calm 
and glory of these spring days. There is an 
assurance of perpetuity in them. You do not 
say, as at’ the North, that a fine day is a 
“weather breeder,” and expect a week of 
storms to pay for it. Day after day passes in 
brightness. Morning after morning you wake 
to see the same sunshine gilding the tops of 
the orange trees and hear the same concert of 
birds. All the forest trees stand in perfected 
glory, and the leaves have sprung forth with 
such ra; dity and elastic vigor as gives the 
foliage s wonderful brightness. The black jack 
oaks—-trees which for some reason or other are 
apt to be spoken of as of small account—have 
now put forth their large, sharply-cut, oak- 
shaped leaves. We say this because it is the 
only one of the oak species here that at all re- 
sembles the oaks we have been accustomed to 
see. The pawpaw bushes are all burst out in 
white fringes of blossom and the silver balls 
of the sparkleberry are now in their perfec- 
tion. Under foot a whole tribe of new flowers 
have come in place of the departed violets. 
The partridge-berry, or squaw-berry of the 
North, grows in the woods in dense mats, and 
is now white with its little starry blossoms. 
Certain nameless little golden balls of flowers 
twinkle in fue grass and leaves like small con- 
stellations. We call them, for lack of botanic 
knowledge, ‘‘sun-kisses.”” Our party the 
other night made an expedition to the “sec. 
ond branch,” and brought home long vines of 
parple wistaria, red trumpet creeper, and some 
sprays of white blossoms, unknown to us, 80 
that our house stillis a flower show. Spring 
is as much apomp anda glory here as in the 
Northern States, for the winter is far more 
endurable and preserves far more beauty ; yet 
the outburst of vividness and vigor when the 
sun begins to wax powerful is even greater 
and more marked than at the North. The 
roses are now in perfection. Ours have not 
thriven as they might have done were it not 
for the all-devouring orange trees; but still 
they give us every morning, with our break- 
fast, a comforting assortment. La Marque, 
Giant of Battles, Hermosa, a little claster 
rose,and adozen more bave brightened our 
repast. This is the land to raise roses, how- 
ever, and we mean yet to havea rose garden 
ata safe distance from any orange trees, and 
see what will come of it. Here are no slugs, 
or rose-bugs, or caterpillars, to make rose cul- 
ture a burden and a vexation. 

JASMINS. 


One of the charms of May not to be forgotten 
is the blossoming of the great Cape Jasmin 
that stands at the end of the veranda, which 
has certainly had as. many as three or four 
hundred great white fragrant flowers at once. 
As near as possible, this is the most perfect of, 
flowers. Itis as pure as the white camelia, 
with the added gift of exquisite perfume. It 
isacamelia withasoul. Itsleaves are of most 
brilliant varnished green, its buds are lovely, 
and its expanded flower {fs ofa thick waxen 
texture and as large asalarge camelia. We 
bave sat moonlight nights at the end of the 
veranda and enjoyed it. It wraps one in an 
atmosphere of perfume. Only one fault bas 
this bush: it blossoms only once a season; 
not, like the ever-springing oleander, for 
months. One feels a sense of hurry to enjoy 
and appropriate a bloom so rare that lasts only 
a few weeks. 

Here in Florida flowers form a large item of 
thought and conversation wherever one goes ; 
and the reason of it is the transcendent beauty 
and Variety that are here presented. 

GARDENING AT ST. AUGUSTINE, 

Before 1835 St. Augustine was a bower of 
orange trees. Almost every house looked forth 
from these encircling shades. 
and withered all, andin very few cases did it 
seem to come into the heads of the inhabitants 
to try again. The orapge groves are now the 
exception, not the rule; and yet for 80 years it 


The frost came » 
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hes been quite possible to have them. As the 
Only seaport city of any size in Florida, St. 
Augustine has many attractions. Those who 
must choose a southern bome and who are 60 
situated that they must remain through the 
whole summer in the home of their choice 


could not do better than to choose St. Au-. 


gustine. It is comparatively free from malarial 
fevers, and the sea-air tempers the oppressive 
heats of summer, so that they are quite endur- 
able. Sea-bathing can be practiced in suitable 
bathing-houses; but the sharks make open 
sea-bathing dangerous. If one comes expecting 
& fine view of the open ocean, however, one 
will be disappointed, for Anastatia Island, a 
long, low sand-bar, stretches its barren line 
across the whole view, giving only so much sea 
prospect as can be afforded by the arm of the 
sea, about two miles wide, which washes the 
town. Little as this may seem of the ocean, 
the town lies so flat and low that in 
stormy weather the waves used to be driven up 
into it so as to threaten its destruction. A sea- 
wall of solid granite masonry was deemed 
necessary to secure its safety and has been 
crected by the United States Government, 
This wall affords a favorite promenade to the 
inhabitants, who there enjoy good footing and 
sea-breezes. 


What much interested us in St. Augustine 
was to see the results of such wealth and care 
as are expended at the North on gardening 
being brought to bear upon gardens in the 
semi-tropical region. As yet, all that we have 
seen in Florida has been the beginning of in- 
dustrial experiments, where utility has been 
the only thing consulted and where there has 
been neither time nor money to seek the orna- 
mental. Along the St. John you can see to-day 
hundreds of places torn from the forests, yet 
showing the unrotted stumps of the trees, the 
house standing in the glare of loose white 
sand, in which one sinks over shoes at every 
step. If there be a flower garden (and where- 
ever there is a woman there will be), its pros- 
pects in the loose, sliding sand appear dis- 
couraging. Boards and brick edgings are 
necessary to make any kind of boundaries, and 
& man who bas to cut down a forest, dig a well 
build a house, plant an orange grove, and mean- 
while raise enough garden stuff to pay his way, 
has small time for the graces. But here in St. 
Augustine are some families of wealth and 
leisure, driven to seek such a winter home, who 
amuse themselves during their stayin mak- 
ing thet home charming, and the results are 
encouraging. In the first place, the elippery 
sand spirit has been caught and confined under 
green grass-plots. The grass problem has been 
an earnest study with us ever since we came 
here. What grass will beara steady blaze of 
the sun for six months, with the thermometer 
at 130 or 140, is a question. It is perfectly 
easy, a8 we have proved by experiment, to 
raise flattering grass-plots of white clover, and 
even of the red-top, during the cool, charming 
months of January, February, and March; but 
their history will be summed upin the scrip- 
tural account—‘“ which to-day is and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven’’—as s00n as May begins- 
The chances of an enduring sod for ornamental 
purposes are confined to two varieties—the 
broad and the narrow-leafed Bermuda grasses, 
These have roots that run either to the center 
of the earth or far enough in that direction for 
practical purposes, and are besides endowed 
with the faculty of throwing out roots at every 
joint, so that they spread rapidly. The broad. 


‘leafed kind is what is principally employed in 


St. Augustine, and we have seen beautifully 
kept gardens where it is cut ‘into borders and 
where grass-plots and croquet-grounds have 
been made of it to admirable advantage. A 
surface of green in this climate is doubly 
precious to the eye. 

We have been visiting ina house which isa 
model for a hot climate. A wide, cool hall 
runs through the eenter, and wide verandas, 
both above and below, go around the whole 
four sides. From these we could look down 
at our leisure into the foliage of a row of Mag- 
nolia grandifiora, now in blossom. Ivy, honey- 
suckles, maurandia, and a host of other climb- 
ing plants: make a bower of these outside cor- 
ridors of the house. The calla lilies blossom 
almost daily in shaded spots, and beds of fra- 
grant blue violets are never without flowers. 
Among tbe ornamental shrubbery we noticed 
the chaparral, a thorny tree, with clusters of 
yellow blossoms and long, drooping, peculiar 
leaves, resembling in effect the willow-leafed 
acacia, The banana has a value simply as an 
ornamental leaf plant, quite apart from the 
‘consideration of its fruit. One can buy per- 
‘haps better than one can raise in this part of 
Florida ; but it is glorious, when the thermom. 
eter is going up into the hundreds, to see the 
great, fresh, broad, cool leaves of the banana 
tree leaping into life and seeming to joy in ex- 
istence. In groups of different sizes they form 
most beautiful and effective shrubbery. The 
secret of gardening well here is to get things 
that love the sun; plants that come orig. 
inally from hot regions and that rejoice the 
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hotter it grows are those to be sought for. 
The date palm has many beautiful speciners 
in the gardens of St. Augustine. A date palm 
at near view is as quaint and peculiar a spec. 
imen of Nature as one can imagine. Its 
trunk seems built up of great scales, in which 
ferns and vines root themselves and twine 
and ramble and bang in festoons, Above» 
the leaves, 30 feet long, fall in a feathery 
arch, and in the center, like the waters of a 
fountain, shoot up bright yellow drooping 
branches that look like coral. These are tbe 
flower stalks. The fruit in this climate does 
not. ripen so as to be good for anything.. One 
gentleman showed me a young palm, now six 
feet high, which he had raised from a seed of 
the common shop date planted four years ago. 
In this same garden he showed me enormous 
rose trees, which he had formed by budding the 
finest Bourbon ever-blooming roses on the na- 
tive Florida rose. The growth in three years 
bas been incredible, and these trees are an 
ever-springing fountain of fresh roses. There 
is arose tree in St. Augustine, in a little gar. 
den, which all the sightseers go to see. Itisa 
tree with a trunk about the size of an ordinary 
man’s arm and is said to have a thousand roses 
on itatatime. Halfthat number will answer 
our purpose, and we will set it down at that, 
Rose-slugs and rose-bugs are pests unheard of 
here, The rose grows asin its native home. 
One very pretty feature of the houses here 
struck me agreeably. There is oftentimes a 
sort of shaded walk under half the house, 
opening upon the garden. You go up 
a dusty street, and stand at a door 
which you expect will open into a hall. It 
opens, and a garden full of flowers and trees 
meets your view. The surprise is delightful. 
In one garden that we visited we sawa cen- 
tury plant in bud. The stalk was nineteen feet 
high and the blossoms seemed to promise to 
be similar to those of the yucca. The leaves 
are like the aloe, only longer and twisted and 
contorted in a strange, weird fashion. On the 
whole, it looked as if it might have been one 
of the strange plants in Rappicini’s Garden, in 
Padua. 

The society in St. Augustine, though not ex- 
tensive, is very delightful. We met and were 
introduced to some very cultivated, agreeable 
people. There is a fair prospect that the city 
will soon be united by railroad to Jacksonville, 
which will greatly add to the facility and con- 
venience of living there, We recrossed the 
railroad at Tekoi, on our way home, in com- 
pany with a party of gentlemen who are in- 
vestigating that road with’ a view of putting 
capital into itand so getting it into active 
running order. One of them informed me that 
he was also going to Indian River, to explore, 
in view of the projected plan to unite it with 
the St. John’s by means of a canal, Very 
sensibly he remarked that in order to really 
make up one’s mind about Florida one should 
see it in summer ; to which we heartily assent. 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


IT PAYS TO SOIL CATTLE. 

A Canadian farmer says it will double the 
farmer’s income from stock if he will but soil 
them. He makes the following estimates: 


‘Let us suppose a farm of 1(0 acres divided 
into six lots, with fifteen head of cattle if pas- 
turing and thirty if soiling. Let also the 
average value of the pastured cow’s milk be 
$30 during the soiling period of five months 
whilst the milk of those under soiling averages 
$835 the same length of time. We will also 
suppose that the value of the manure stables 
is $500, whilst in addition to the usual amount 


of help we have a man and a boy. 


Soiling. 
To one man’s wages at $15 per month for five 





Roard for man and boy at $8 permontheach.. 8000 
Interest on cows at $30 per head, at twelve per 





eens; Tor BVe TROMERS. «2.5000. .cccsccececccce 4 0) 
Interest on extra buildings, at twelve per 

CONE ..... 0008 Oevcccseccccces ecccccce Sesodcocns @ 00 

$290 00 
Soiling. Or. 
By thirty cows’ products at $35 per head.......$1,050 0) 
$290 00 
Profiter.ee soncccccever eee $760 00 
Pasturing. Dr. 

To yearly expense of fencing and rent of. 

BOI .cocrccccacace eacccn agnor eeqeqponsvcaqese «s+ $75.00 
‘Trampling Gown Of QTASS..,...c.c.eeecececserene 5000 
Interest on cows at $300 per head, at twelve 

per cent., for five months...............00- 2n 
Time of driving cattle..............cceccccesceee 700 
Loss to cattle from undue exercise and flies. ~- 30 00 

$184 50 

Pasturing. Or. 

By fifteen cows’ products at $30 per head...... $450 Op 
50 

Profit... 02.000 $265 50 





‘Comparing the profits of the two systems, 
we have soiling in the advance by $494.50. 

“The best crops for summer soiling are win- 
ter rye, which comes first, and is excellent to let 
the stock down from dry to green food; next 
clover and other grasses in succession ; then rye 








again, for rye will furnish several cuttings dur. 
ing the season; then early-sowed corn, oats 
sorgbum, and other crops. Corn should be 
sown every fifteen days until the first of Au. 
gust. For fifty head of cattle we would advise 
the following summer crops: Five acres of 
winter rye; twenty acres of corn, sowed at five 
different sowings; seven acres of red clover; 
and five acres of Timothy or oats. 

“To these might be added Jucern, orchard 
grass, and vetches or tares. Lucern is best 
adapted to light, dry, sandy soil abounding in 
lime. It will not do on a wet soil at all. It 
will yield from five to ten tons per acre, accord- 
ing to cultivation. Orchard grass is a fine grass, 
of rapid growth, being specially adapted to 
shady places. It blossoms at the same time as 
clover and may be cuttwo or three times ina 
season. Its chief fault is its tendency to grow 
in bunches, Vetches would be a very valuable 
crop forsoiling. They resemble peas in growth. 
Sown with oats, they give an immense amount 
of valuable feed.” 

KEROSENE FOR HENNERIES. 

Where lice are troublesome in a hennery the 
vse of kerosene will be found to answer an ex- 
cellent purpose. If necessary, get a small 
watering-pot and sprinkle it everywhere. We 
know of its being used in this way and with 
complete success. It was also applied tothe 
fowls by rubbing under the wings and among 
the feathers on the back of the neck, and the 
pests were effectually ‘*cleaned out,” without 
apparent harm to the fowls. For small chick- 
ens, rubbed lightly with a feather about the 
head and on the neck, it is admirable; and itis 
there where lice can generally be found if they 
exist anywhere among the flock. One appli- 
cation of this sort will suffice for many weeks. 
Careful observers will have noticed that there 
are several breeds of hen lice to contend 
against. The species that attack sitting hens 
in hot weather are very small, very active in 
their motions, and multitudinous in numbers. 
They will sometimes drive the hens from their 
nests, and become so numerous about the 
hennery that visitors cannot enter it without 
carrying off more or less of the pests on their 
persons. Their presence will be indicated 
by a delicate crawling sensation on the 
hands, the neck, or the body. Cracks 
and holes about the building will har- 
bor millions of them at such times, For 
such a house kerosene is the remedy. Apply it 
liberally from top to bottom, and, if one appli- 
cation does not entirely remove, apply a second 
time. In applying to the chickens and fowls 
be careful not to get any in the mouth or eyes, 
It may not prove fatal, but it will not do any 
good. It evidently does not make small chick- 
ens feel lively ; but it will not harm them seri- 
ously, if they are well housed or can get all the 
warmth they require. We have not yet tried 
it in hens’ nests; but have no doubt that it 
sprinkled through the hay or straw of which 
the nest is formed it will answer a better pur- 
pose than sulphur or ashes in the bottom. It 
will positively kill the vermin harboring in the 
nests, while it is evident that dry sulphur and 
ashes are only disagreeable. Of course, the 
effect of a single application will not last 
always; but one or two applications a year 
will probably be found to be sufficient—at least, 
in heoneries whose owners are not frightfully 
negligent. The lice found on the heads and 
necks of young chickens are very large com- 
pared with those infesting the nests of sitting 
hens, and we do not remember to have ever 
seen them except on fowls. The touch of ¢ 
small amount of kerosene infuses wondrous 
activity into them, while a good saturation 
evidently paralyzes. Nothing but their blighted 
remains will be found one day after a good ap- 
plication of kerosene.—Country Gentleman. 

GREEN OATS FOR COWS. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
writes as follows in reference to feeding green 
oats: “I agree with J, F. Champion in raising 
green oats for cows, especially when giving 
milk. But my experience is to cut them in 
the bloom, and notin the milk; on the same 
principle that you would cut grass early, in- 
stead of late. If youlet the oats advance far 
enough to raise fifty bushels of graia to the 
acre, & certain portion of the stalks becomes 
woody fiber, which adds nothing to the cow, 
the milk, or the manure pile, and comes under 
the head of nothing from nothing leaves 


nothing. I suggest to every man who was 


short of fodder the past winter to try a portion 
of his low land in this way the coming season. 
Cut, cure, and feed in the same manner as you 
would early-cut grass.”’ 

MISTAKING GUANO FOR PLASTER. 

Here is a pretty good manure story: A car- 
rier in the neighborhood of Bolton, England, 
had to convey a barrel of Romano cement to a 
gentleman, anda barrel of guano toa neigh- 


boring farmer, each of which he delivered to. 


the wrong party. A plasterer commenced pre- 
paring the guano, which was given to him as 
Roman cement; and, alter much difficulty, 
owing to the bad smell, he succeeded in plas 
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tering a a i yards of the gentleman’s house. 
But, the stench becoming past his endurance, 
pe called out to the gentleman and said: “I 
um very sorry, but I must beg of you to get 
some other person to finish this job, for I never 
met with such Roman cement before. I am 
quite sick, and the smell will poison me if I go 
on; besides, did you ever see Roman cement 
soyellow?” The gentleman said there must 
be some mistake, for it evidently was not 
cement ; and accompanied the plasterer to the 
carriers, where they found the farmer com- 
plaining about the barrel of stuff he had got. 
Tt was like swod, and when mixed with water 
it turned inte.stone, and, instead of making the 
grass grow like winking, as be was told it 
would, it would pave his field. ‘I never seed 
sich stuff in aw my loif asyon. [I mixt sum 
on’t wi’ weyter, an’ its turned into a flag- 
stove.”? “Oh!” exclaimed the plasterer, “that 
must be the Roman cement, avd I have been 
mixing up your guano instead of it.’’ 


ASHES AS FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


A correspondent. of The Live Stock Journal 
found his cattle one. spring affected with the 
habit of eating wood, chewing bones, etc. 
They became thin in flesh, refused to eat hay, 
and presented a sickly appearance. He had 
no impression that their food lacked the con- 
stituents for making bone; and his neighbors 
used bone-meal, without noticing any good re~ 
sults whatever. At last he put about four 
bushels of leached ashes in his barnyard 
and threw out to them about a shovelful each 
day. Theyall ate as if with evident relish: 
After turning them out to pasture, he put one 
peck of dry ashes per week on the ground in 
the pasture, They ate all up, and gnawed off 
the grass where it had been lying, The cattle 
began to improve, gaining flesh and looking 
better than they had done for several years. 
He says this morbid appearance was wn- 
noticed years ago, from the fact that the 
ground was new and ashy from the burning of 
the woods and land clearings. Latterly he 
gives one quart of ashes mixed with the same 
quantity of salt to twelve head of cattle about 
once a week. 

BEETS. 

At a recent meeting of the Little Falls 
Farmers’ Club, in the course of a paper on 
roots, Mr. Harris Lewis stated the cost of 
raising beets on his farm last season—for labor 
in plowing, manuring, cultivating, and har- 
vesting, cost of seed and sowing—at $46.80 per 
acre; which, as the yield was 900 bushels, is 
equal to about 5¢ cents a bushel, or, allowing 
also for value of manure used and interest on 
land, about 73¢ cents a bushel. He adds: ‘tA 
crop of yellow globes and imperial beets were 
grown on a part of the same land the year 
previous, at a cost of about seventy dollars 
per acre; yet the yield was so much greater 
that the cost of the roots was about two cents 
per bushel less than the cost of the crop last 
year.” Mr. Lewis advocates feeding cattle a 
regular portion of roots each day the whole 
time they are confined from pasture in cold 
weather, and believes that beets are actually 
worth 24 cents a bushel for feeding cows, as 
compared with hay at $20 a ton. 


SAVING LIQUID MANURE. 


Under ordinary feeding a cow furnishes in 
the course of a year 20,000 pounds of solid 
excrement, or 8,000 pounds of liquid; and yet 
the total value of the solid is ‘but very little 
above that of the liquid manure. The urine 
of herbivorous animals holds nearly all the 
secretions of the body which are capable of 
producing the rich nitrogenous compounds so 
essential as forcing or leaf-forming agents in 
the growth of plants. The solid holds the 
phosphoric acid, the lime and magnesia, which 
go to the seeds principally; but the liquid— 
holding nitrogen, potash, and soda—is needed 
fn forming the stalk and leaves. The two 
forms of plant nutriment should never be 
separated or allowed to be wasted by neglect. 
The farmer who saves all the urine of his 
animals doubles his manurial resources every 
year. Good seasoned peat is of immense 
service to farmers, when used as an absorbent ; 
and the stalls for animals should beso con- 
structed as to admit of a wide passage in the 
rear, with generous room for peat, to be used 
daily with the excrement. 
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D. H. A. C.—-ONE. 
INVALUABLE FOR HORSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
and when in condition will invariably keep oo 50. 





by botany A Agent ii 3: . Pu ~ in packag Ce trit 
2 — ° ze 
“a ease pes pappeten at uvery Pars. Fo uf bd any at of & of ie oo $1.12. e country upon ‘the 


N.Y. 





SPENCER OPTICAL M’FG CO., 
LANE, 


Patentees & Sole M’frs., 16 & 18 MAIDEN BUDD EE... aie Penn Square Philad. 
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